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A PROF E S 

BY FANS 

“Wanted, a situation by a professed cook. 
The best city references given.” 

“The very thing,” I mentally exclaimed, as 
my eye fell on this advertisement in a morning 
paper. “Yes, I’ll try a professed cook this 
time, for I verily beli&re that ‘good plain cook’ 
is only a synonym for bad coffee, lumpy pota¬ 
toes, and juicelcss meats.” 

I put on my bonnet, and hurried off to secure 
the treasure. To my great disappointment she 
was not in; but, leaving word for her to call in 
the evening, I went away, hoping that the 
guests, who were to arrive in a day or two, 
would not find me cookless, as I hud at first 
feared. 

Evening came, and with it a cook. I had 
been running over in my mind the various 
questions which I intended asking her, and 
the various duties which she was to be told 
she must perform, determined that there should 
be no excuse hereafter for any omission, be¬ 
cause she did not know that such and such a 
thing was expected of her. I went into the 
dining-room, {where she lmd been ushered.) 
and found her standing in the middle of it, 
deliberately surveying it, 

“This is Margaret McNully, I suppose?” I 
said, as I went in. 

“Yis, ma’am,” was the answer, with a slight 
brogue. “Arc you the ould lady's daughter?*’ 

1 smiled at this, no doubt; for how could I 
help feeling the flattery? I, who had been mar¬ 
ried more years than I choose to tell. 

“No. I am the mistress of the house,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“Olil yis, I jist supposed ye was the misthress 
of the house from yer seeing me; but isn't there 
an ould lady, too?” 

“No,” I answered, forgetting, in my aston¬ 
ishment at her question.-*, to put any of my 
own. 

“Thin this isn’t Mr. Gordon’s house?” she 
said. 

“No. Mr. Gordon hasn’t lived here for some 

years.” 

“Oh! well, he did live here, and I knew the 
ould lady couldn’t be you; for, you see, I was 
well acquainted with the family.” 

“Can you give me good references?” I said, 
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asking the first question I had been able to do 
in the interview. 

“Oh! yis, I can jist give you the best rifer- 
ences in the city. You see, ma'am, I’m a pro¬ 
fessed cook. I can do i very thing in the way 
of cooking in the world. I can make all kinds 
' of soup, and pastry, and fancy dishes you can 
name; and as for desserts, there is nothing I 
can’t do.” 

My heart fell. I began to fear that she could 
do too much; but I thought of my expected 
guests, and determined to give her a trial, at 
least. 

“If you can do all those things, I ought to 
be satisfied,” I said. “Can you make Charlotte 
Ilusse?” 

“Well now, ma’am, you see Charlotte Itusho 
is the only thing I can’t make. My hand ain't 
good at Charlotte, somehow; but 1 can make 
Italian creams, and French creams, and sylly- 
bubs, and souffles, and iverything you can men¬ 
tion, ma’am, but Charlotte; I ain’t good at 
Charlotte. What wages do you give?’’ 

“ Two dollars and a half a week,” I replied. 

“Well, I have lived out for two dollars and a 
half a week; but I mostly have been getting three 
dollars, ma'am. You see I’ni a professed cook, 
and can do iverything.” 

“We need not talk further of it, then, Mar¬ 
garet; I shall not pay more than two dollars 
and a half a week.” 

“Well, ma'am, as I like you, I wouldn’t let 
fifty cents a week part friends; I'll take two 
and a half, but I give you my word of honor, 
ma’am, that I have an offer at Dr. Howell’s, 
down the street, at eleven dollars a month. 
Mrs. Howell said she bad never paid more than 
ten dollars; but the doctor, lie said he liked my 
face, ma’am, so he said that he would give me 
eleven dollars if I’d go; but still fifty cents 
shan't part us, ma'am. What's your name, 
ma’am? I don’t think I rightly heard it.” 

“Newton,” I answered, much amused. 

“Newton! Oh! yis, I’ve heard of it; it’s a 
very respectable name indeed; a very good 
family, ma’am!” 

“But you have not told me yet, Margaret, 
where you have been living; I am not willing 
to take a cook without a recommendation.” 
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“Oh! here’s a bit of paper, ma’am, that I got 
from Mrs. Wilson, where I lived last—a kind of 
recommend, you see—for when-” 

“That will not answer. I never take a ser¬ 
vant from a written recommendation; I must 
sec some one with whom she l*as lived.” 

“I intirely approve of it, ma'am, intirely; 
besides, it’s not fashionable now to have writ¬ 
ten characters, I believe.” 

I was getting desperate. “Where does Mrs. 
Wilson live?” I asked. 

“Oh! she’s moved. She lives on-street, 

on the right hand side of the way; only a mode¬ 
rate sized house, but you’ll find it nately fur¬ 
nished. You don’t think we could strike a bar¬ 
gain now, do you? I would come and stay a 
week, and you could try me, and in the mane 
time you could inquire my character, and if we 
didn’t suit each other, why no harm done.” 

I was breathless with all this volubility: so, 
opening the door, I told her to call the next 
day, at noon, for her answer. 

She had gone half way down the hall, when 
she turned and asked, 

“Have you stationary wash-tubs, ma’am?” 

“No.” 

“Not stationary wash-tubs? That’s strange; 
there’s always stationary wash-tubs in the first 
families. I suppose you’ve a range, and hot 
and cold water pipes in the kitchen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, ma’am, could I see the kitchen? I 
always like to see a kitchen before I engage to 
go to a place.” 

“It will be time enough for that when I make 
up my mind that you will suit me,” I answered, 
walking resolutely to the front door. 

Nothing but the fear of my friends coming 
and finding me without a cook would have in¬ 
duced me even to inquire into Margaret's cha¬ 
racter. The mistress of the “moderate sized 
house, nately furnished,” gave her a sufficiently 


good reputation to make me willing to take her 
on trial. She had been installed jn the kitchen 
but a few hours, when I was sent for, and found 
all the pots, and kettles, and, in fact, every 
kind of cooking utensil, out in the middle of the 
floor. 

“I’m very particular, ma’am,” she began, 
“about the things I cook with. You’ll have to 
get me another sort of a tin kitchen; I can’t 
roast with this up and down thing at all.” 

(My last cook had discarded the old-fashioned 
tin kitchen for an upright one to fit the range.) 

“And this beef-steak tyroiler, why it ain’t fit 
to cook with in a gentleman’s family.” 

So she went over nearly every kitchen article 
before her, sometimes condescending to praise a 
thing very faintly, or saying that perhaps she 
could make it do, but requiring me to spend 
twenty dollars for new articles. 

Of course I waited for the first dinner, with 
much anxiety, and I need hardly say that it 
was a failure. 

The soup had a very French look, to be sure, 
for it was thin and black, but utterly insipid; the 
potatoes came on in fancy pyramids, but were 
heavy and cold; the cranberries, beautifully 
moulded, were burnt; and the meat scarcely 
warmed through. However, I consoled myself 
by thinking that perhaps the dessert might prove 
more successful. But alas! the pastry was as 
tough as leather, and the custard like water. 

I worried through a week with my “pro¬ 
fessed cook,” but at the end of it we all had 
dyspepsia, and my store-closet was not nearly 
so well filled as when she came. It may be that 
professed cooks require more articles to get up 
their meals with, are naturally more extrava¬ 
gant than others, but I suspect that Margaret 
had sisters and friends, to whom she was bene¬ 
volent at my expense, so I dismissed her, and I 
am sure that I shall never again have the teme¬ 
rity to try a Professed Cook, 
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“Wc were two siatera of one race, 

8ho was the fairest In the face. 

The wind is sounding in turret and tree.” 


Dear aunt Margaret I Of all the friends I 
hare ever had, she was the wisest, kindest, best; 
of all the human beings I have ever known, tho 
most refreshing and elevating companion. There 
was in the moral atmosphere about her some¬ 
thing pure and pleasant as the breath of pines, 
and the simplest thing she said or did had a 
peculiar oharm, the charm of perfect natural¬ 
ness and truth, which—alas for us exiled from 
paradise!—is the rarest in the world. 

When I first remember aunt Margaret, she 
was an established old maid, but it seemed as if 
all her nature were bo steeped in morning dew, 
that time could never wither one leaf of thought 
or feeling, nor dim its wonderful freshness. She 
wrb my father’s sister, and I, an orphan girl, 
found in her bouse a happy home. She was to 
me father and mother, brother, sister, and friend; 
and now, when I look back upon the years which 
I spent with her, they shine out like one long, 
cloudless summer’s day. We dwelt in a rambling 
farm house, surrounded by orchards and fields, 
for my aunt was native to a country life, and 
found a pleasure in all its simple details, of which 
the inhabitants of cities have no conception. She 
was also a great reader, and as there was scarcely 
a subject which had not its place in the large 
circle of her tastes and sympathies, her well filled 
library was a never-ending source of delight to 
mo, a delight which was doubled when her occu¬ 
pations permitted my reading aloud to my aunt, 
whoso comments were often more interesting 
than the text. 

One day, we received from a friend in town, 
a curious volume, a newly published translation 
from the German, treating of the superstitions 
of various nations, and of the authenticated facts 
upon which they are based. It came just in time 
for our afternoon reading, and I cut the leaves 
and began at once. 

. Aunt Margaret was unusually silent, and when 
l had concluded the first chapter, I asked, for 
the sake of drawing from her some remark, 

“Did you ever see a ghost, aunt Maggy ?” 

l raised my eyes to her face as I spoke, and 
was amnted at the effect of my words. She 
flushed painfully, and her hands, busy with some 
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knitting work, trembled, but she replied in her 
usual sweet and serene voice, 

“Yes, love, I believe I have.” 

Her evident emotion stayed the expression of 
surprise which rose to my lips, and, from a feel¬ 
ing of delicacy, I resumed my reading. I was 
soon, however, forced to lay it asido by the fast 
gathering shades of evening, and, resting my 
arms on the broad window-sill, I gazed out 
thoughtfully upon the beauty of the summer 
night. After a long silence, my aunt, who hniT 
left .her seat, and was standing by my side, re¬ 
peated, as if to herself, “Then stars arose, and 
the night was holy!” I pressed my cheque ca¬ 
ressingly on the kind hand that rested on mV'" 
shoulder, but did not speak. Presently &wi 
resumed, addressing herself to me, 

“I have thought more than ogee, my child, 
that it would do us both good if T were to relate 
to you my past history. I am your nearest re¬ 
lative nnd friend—although I hope I may not 
always be so—and you arc my only remaining 
earthly treasure. You are old enough and wise 
enough to understand things, which, although 
they are out of the range of your actual expe¬ 
rience, lie as possibilities in the heart of every 
true woman. I think you have a sort of right 
to my confidence, nnd I believe I shall feel com¬ 
fort after I have opened my heart to you.V 
She paused, ns if to collect her thoughts, a t nd 
then, taking the chair I had placed for'he^pro- 
cccdcd, v' ‘ 

“I, like you, was left an orphan in my youth, 
an orphan,’ and poor, for the property which is 
now mine had at that time passed unjustly into 
other hands, nnd was only restored to me after 
long and expensive law suits. Your father was 
a mere lad, and far from givingmie any protec¬ 
tion or pecuniary assistance, was a constant 
sonreo of anxiety to me; but—why should I 
delay to speak flic word?—I had a sister.” 

I could not avoid a slight start at this dis¬ 
closure, for I had always supposed my father 
and aunt Margaret to be the only children of 
their parents. Too much absorbed in her recital 
to observe my involuntary expression of sur¬ 
prise, my aunt continued, 
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“At the time when our father’s death cast us 
upon the world, she was but sixteen, while I had 
entered my twenty-first year, and day is not 
more different from night than were we two 
sisters from each other. I possessed no peculiar 
talent, and in appearance was less attractive 
than moat girls of my age; while bUo wa8 beau¬ 
tiful exceedingly, and gifted beyond the common 
lot of mortals. Left motherless, poor lamb! 
before she was old enough to feel her loss, (our 
mother died at your father’s birth,) sho had 
always been our pet and darling, our pearl of 
price, and my father’s last words to mo wero, 
‘Take care of Maud,’ for it seemed as natural 
to stand between her and the rough world, as 
to shelter some rich exotic from the blasts of 
winter. If I could only picture her to you! but 
every attempt to do so in words must be vain. 
Extreme delicacy, mental and physical, was per¬ 
haps her leading characteristic; not the delicacy 
of weakness, for sho was overflowing with health 
and buoyancy, vivacious and graceful as a little 
child. The very fineness of her organization, 
however, rendered her peculiarly susceptible to 
depressing influences, and, from early childhood, 
her gay spirits had alternated with occasional 
fits of melancholy i when her tremulous mouth, 
and the teark standing in her great blue eyes, 
filled us with an anxiety which almost amounted 
to the presumptuous feeling that God, having 
created so tender a soul, should by an especial 
Providence, shield it from pain, the common lot 
of humanity, Put His ways are not as our ways. 

“Sho had returned our father’s indulgent love 
with the most admiring and extravagant devo¬ 
tion, and the effect upon her of his sudden death 
was terrible. I feared she would lose her mind 
altogether, and my own grief was almost swal¬ 
lowed up in my care for her. Tho shelter of 
more than one home was offered us by old 
friends, but an incentive even more powerful 
(ban tho honest pride of independence induced 
me te reject these offers, and to enter at once 
upon the new path which poverty opened before 
ns. Maud must, at all costs, be roused frdm tho 
state into which sho had fallen; so, the very 
night after our father’s remains were carried to 
their last resting-place, I said to her, kissing 
her closed lids, from beneath which tears wero 
streaming, 

14 ‘Maud, my darling, listen to mo. In a few 
days wo shall be turned out of the bouse where 
we wero born, without one shilling we can call 
our own. Mrs, Egcrton urges me to make her ; 
house our home, and sho will be kind as a 
mother. What shall we do? Shall our father’s j 
daughters live upon charity, or shall they do ! 


\ honor to his name by working for their daily 
5 bread?* 

$ “Her convulsivo sobB here burst out afresh, 
* and, choking down my own tears, I waited with 
| outward composure until her paroxysm of grief 
\ had subsided, and the faint voice whispered, 

$ “ ‘ I am listening. Go on.* 

^ “Then I unfolded quietly the particulars of 

I the plan which I bad formed. It was to remove 
immediately to lodgings in town, and to open a 
x small school. I was sure we should meet with 

I success, for our father had spared neither ex¬ 
pense nor pains in our education. Maud's fine 
musical talents had been carefully cultivated, 

< and our circle of friends was large enough to 
\ ensure ua immediate patronage. I urged upon 
| Maud the necessity of keeping our brother 

I 1 * George at school, and endeavored to make her 
feel how important to us her own exertions 
would be. She raised herself on her elbow, 
and, resting her wan cheek on hqr hand, listened 
\ attentively. When I had concluded, she threw 
\ her arms round my neck, saying, 
j •“‘Dear, good Maggy! Yes, we will work. 1 
| have been very wioked and selfish. We will do 
! all you Bay.* 

| “Somewhat of the peace that passeth under- 
; standing is always the immediate fruit of a good 
; resolution, and I think it was under its calming 
; influence that Maud soon dropped asleep, and 
rested as she had not done since our father’s 
death. The morning found her refreshed and 
strengthened, and she assisted me in my prepa¬ 
rations for our removal, with a composure which 
: I had scarcely hoped to see. 

“Once established in our new quarters, we 
put our hands to the plough with hearty good 
will, and an abundant harvest rewarded our 
efforts. The healthful stimulus of labor, aided 
by that happy elasticity whioh is generally 
triumphant over the sorrows of youth, gradu¬ 
ally restored tho bloom to Maud’s fair cheek, 
and the silvery ring to her voice, although her 
face still kept a shade of thoughtfulness it had 
not worn before. 

“We wero very busy, though not overworked, 
and very happy, in those dayB. It was impos¬ 
sible to feel ourselveB lonely or unprotected, for 
not only was the most active and constant kind¬ 
ness extended to us by old friends of my father, 
but Maud’s pure beauty, and her graooful, win¬ 
ning ways won the hearts of all whom Bhe ap¬ 
proached. Mrs. Egerton, who, among all our 
acquaintances, was the moBt unremitting in her 
attentions, had been a schoolmate of my mother, 
and was the widow of my father’s eldest and 
dearest friend. She waa the kindest of old 
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ladies; so ready with her offers of advice and 
assistance to all whom bIic imagined to stand in 
need of them, that an ill-natured critic might 
have called her officious; but we, who under¬ 
stood and loved her, saw in her peculiarities 
only a sincere desire to make every one about 
her happy. She was an active supporter of our 
school, and superintended all our little arrange¬ 
ments with the delight of a busy child. Our 
refusal of her generous proposition to adopt us 
as her own children sorely disappointed, and 
almost offended her; but she was one of those 
good souls whose ill feelings aro so shallow that 
they evaporate utterly in the act of expressing 
them. 

“She had no daughters, and but one son, 
Frank, who, inheriting his father’s talents, also 
followed his profession of the law. Although 
he had but just entered his twenty-fifth year, 


I an union of strength and refinement, which ren¬ 
dered, his appearance as agreeable as it was 
striking. 

“The sound of his elastic step and cheerful 
voice, who.se every deep vibration was rife with 
physical and mental health, was always welcome 
to us both. But if it brightened the delicate 
rose upon Maud’s cheek, nnd the light within 
her eyes, so did every passing thought or emo¬ 
tion; for the ‘Aurora, flushing in the northern 
: night,’ is not more fluctuating in brilliancy and 
color than was her beautiful face. There was 
no shadow of embarrassment, nothing hidden or 
shy in her manner toward him. If he had been 
her brother, she could not have been more open 
and simply happy in her intercourse with him. 
That he loved her, or would learn to love her, I 
scarcely entertained a doubt. How could he 
fail to do so ? But I was sure that she cherished 


my father, when he felt his end approaching, 
Bent for Frank Egerton, and entrusted to him 
the management of his affairs; for notwithstand¬ 
ing that he was usually little disposed to put 
confidence in young and inexperienced men, lie 
made Frank on exception to all such general 
rules, and indeed seemed to feel almost as much 
pride in the son of his old friend as if he had 
been hiB own. I sometimes thought he cherished 
a secret wish that Egerton might become the 
nearest earthly protector of our darling Maud, j 
but he was not one to betray such a desire, and ; 
It may not have existed, except in my own fancy. < 
I have already said, I believe, that Frank pos- ; 
sessed talents of no common order, but so para- ; 
mount to every other was the impression made j 
by the force, breadth, and princely nobleness of; 
his character, that in thinking of him one forgot ; 
his intellectual gifts. In his invigorating pre-; 
sence, all virtue seemed natural and easy, for j 
although his moral standard was higher and j 
moro strict than that of any man whom I have i 
ever known, he appeared to live up to it almost j 
without an effort; and it was with an absolute j 
freedom from egotism, and a grand unconscious- : 
ness of anything unreasonable in his demands, 5 
that he exacted from all about him the same j 
singleness of purpose and purity of heart with } 
which he was himself endowed. i 

“The conscientious sternness of his character ; 
would have been terrible, had it not been relieved : 
by a depth of tenderness and sensitive feeling J 
never found in any but just such strong natures, ; 
and also by a fine vein of hearty humor, which } 
found frequent expression in a merry and irre- % 
sislibly contagious laugh. He could scarcely ; 
have been called handsome, still in every line $ 
Of his athletic form and animated face, there was s 


for him only the regard of a sister. Still, she 
was very young, almost childish, and as she de¬ 
veloped in mincl and heart, the character of her 
feelings might oliange, I thought. 

“When they sang together, she was plainly 
absorbed in the music, and looked upon him, for 
the time, only as an instrument for its produc¬ 
tion. When thcj r read together, she threw her¬ 
self entirely into the book or the discussions it 
called forth; and during our walks and drives 
with him, she was all eye and ear for every 
beauty in the heavens above and the earth be¬ 
neath; while bo never forgot her in these things, 
nor indeed in anything, but acted with delicate 
and thoughtful care for her comfort and happi¬ 
ness. God knowB how my heart ached with 
gratitude toward him for his unflagging and 
considerate kindness to her during the first few 
months after our father’s death, and I sometimes 
almost blamed her for seeming to appreciate 
it so little. With his mother she was a great 
favorite, and Mrs. Egertou had no reason to 
complain of coldness in return, for Maud loved 
her sincerely, nnd was never happier than when 
passing some holiday at their house, which was 
two miles out of town, listening to the dear old 
lady’s rambling talk, or assisting her in the 
garden or the poultry yard. 

“Thus the days rolled on. A summer had 
passed, and a winter, and spring was bursfi^j^ 
its fragrant buds, when, one afternoon, at a 
rather unusual liopr, Frank entered our little 
sitting-room. . 

‘“I havo not come too early? Your day’s 
work is done?’ he asked. 

“ ‘School is just dismissed, and we have no¬ 
thing more important to do, just now, than to 
entertain you. I cannot exactly say that my 
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day’s work is dono though, for I have that small 
mountain of exorcises to correct this evening,’ I: 
replied, pointing to a pilo of papers on the table 
beside me. 

“He seated himself, and turned them over, j 
absently. Ho looked pale, and I rather per- j 
eoived than saw an unwonted nervousness about; 
him. Presently he said, quietly, ; 

“ ‘I have news to-day from India. My uncle j 
Sanford is dead, and has loft me a Btnall pro-: 
perty, enough to render me an independent man.’ ! 

“Maud clapped her hands. ; 

“ ‘Oh! tbnt is good!’ she cried. : 

“Frank looked at her with an amused smile, j 

“ ‘Good for my uncle, or for me?’ : 

“‘For Loth, I hope,’ she answered, laughing : 
gayly. ‘You never knew your uncle, so you j 
cannot be grieved at his loss, and he was so old, | 

I am sure ho could not have any pleasure in life. : 
What is the uso of living when ono is old and j 
miserable?* ! 

‘“I know an old lady whose life you can ren- j 
der tolerable for one evening at least, by passing j 
it with her,’ said he. ‘My mother has been; 
longing for you ever since tho arrival of tho ; 
mail. She wants to consult your taste and wia- j: 
dom concerning various improvements about 
her dairy and hen-coops, which this new access ; 
of fortune immediately suggested to her. Will: i 
you go?’ ; I 

“Ho addressed himBolf to Maud, and Bhe ; 
looked hesitatingly toward me. • 

“ ‘Certainly sko will go,’ I answered, promptly ; 
for her. : 

“I was never n touchy person, and yet I felt j 
hurt at being so doliberatoly set aside, and was ■ 
also provokingly conscious of a certain dryness t 
in my tone, and a heightened color very likely • 
to betray mo to watchful eyes. Frank’s were ; 
fixed full on my face, and he said, coolly, j 

“‘You have a mountain of exercises to cor- j 
rect, which will occupy you all tho evening,’ and : 
then ndded, ‘I have business which will bring 
me into town again, and, with your permission, 

I will call and help you.’ : 

“TJiero was such a dopth of reassuring kind- ! 
ness in his voice, that it was easy to look up 
witli a smile and to say, ‘Thank you.’ ; 

“In a few minutes I was left alone, and, as I : 
stood at tho window, watching my sister's light j 
figure, and tho stalwart form of her companion, : 
until they passed out of sight, the thought of j 
what a handsome couple they would make > 
forced itself upon me, and I wondered why ; 
Frank seemed so disturbed by his new fortune, ! 
and whether his disquiet had anything to«do | 
with Maud. Dismissing these idle thought*, I * 


returned to my seat, and entered upon the task 
before me. 

“I had not been very long so occupied when 
the door opened, and Frank re-entered the room. 
He drew a chair to the table immediately, and 
proceeded in silenoo to correct page after page. 
Presently he observed, 

“ ‘Your girls improve.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I replied: and not another word passed 
between us for the next half hour, at the close 
of which tho exercises were completed and laid 
aside. He pushed back his chair, and, leaning 

forward, rested his arms upon his knees. His 

eyes wero fixed upon the floor, while an irre¬ 
sistible attraction drew mine to his pale face. 

“‘Margaret,’ he said. 

“I would have spoken, but a sickening Bense 
of suffocation stopped the voice in my throat. 
‘He is going to ask mo for my Maud,’ 1 thought. 

“ ‘Margaret,’ he repeated, ‘yesterday I was a 
poor man, and would not ask any friend to share 
my poverty with me—still I was rich in hope 
and courago. To-day both seem to have de¬ 
serted me. Is the wealth I have coveted for one 
Bole sako, to make me rich indeed, or to rob me 
of a hopo which has grown to be the light of my 
existence? Tell mo.’ 

“He raised his head, and looked me in the 
faoo ns if he would read my very soul. With a 
great effort I controlled myself to speak, and 
my own yoicc sounded strange in my ears, 

“ \Sho must answer you. You have my con¬ 
sent.’ 

“‘She!—who?’ and as I failed to reply, he 
repeated, < 

“ ‘Who?—who must answer mo? In heaven's 
name, wlint do you mean?’ 

“‘Nay, wliat do you mean? Pardonme! In¬ 
deed I do not understand you.’ 

“‘Not understand me? You do not under¬ 
stand me I Is my love so utterly lost upon you 
that you cannot oven understand it? Have I 
not spoken plainly? Do you not understand 
me when I tell you that I love you with a love 
which has grown with my growth, and strength¬ 
ened with my strength,, till it lias become part 
and parcel of my very being? Why are you so 
white, and your hands so deathly cold? What 
nils you, Margaret? Havel, during theso years, 
when I dared not speak, concealed my love so 
successfully that you cannot now believe in its 
existonoc? Or is it that you foar to tell the 
truth, and crush my hopes forever? Fear not. 
I can bear certainty, however bitter, like ft mQB. 
I can bear anything but this strange mystory 
and susponae. Speak to me, Margaret!’ 

“ ‘Maud-’ I began, but my voice failed me. 
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• “‘What of Maud? Do you doubt I will bo 
faithful to the charge? Have I not always cared 
fbr her as if she were my own sister? If I haTe 
been remiss, tell me so, and the future shall make 
amends for the past/ 

“ ‘You have been perfect in your kindness,’ I 
replied, ‘and I have mistaken its character. I 
thought you loved her, and had come to ask her 
band to-night.* 

“ ‘Great heaven!—and Bhet* 

“ ‘Oh!* I replied, hastily; ‘dismiss every such 

fear from your mind. I am certain, ‘absolutely 

certain, that no thought which can disturb you 
has ever entered her innocent young heArt. She 
looks upon you as a friend and brother only.* 

“‘Thank God!’ he said, heaving a sigh of 
great relief. ‘Thank God!* 

“Full of cheer and comfort to us both was all 
the talk that followed; and when he left me, I 
felt as if the misunderstanding of an hour ago 
had existed in some remote period of time, and 
I had been for years his promised wife. Feeling 
much nervous exhaustion from the great revul¬ 
sion of feeling through which I had passed, I 
retired at once to my room, and, drawing back 
the curtains for the admission of such light as 
Btars and a young moon afforded, throw myself 
across the bed to await Maud’s return. It was 
then a few minutes past nine o’clock, and as 
Frank was to be her escort, I could not look for : 
her in less than an hour. I knew that she would 
come, for she never passed the night-away from ; 
me, and Frank had besides promised to bring 
her home without delay. 

“Closing my eyes, I reviewed the hard, actual \ 
past, which nothing now could change, and filled : 
thefuture with airy, fluctuatingdreams. I should \ 
have been happy, and yet I was not. A warning i 
sense of unreality weighed upon me like a night- « 
mare, and I became intensely impatient to hear ; 
the sound of Maud’s step and voice upon the i 
stair. I longed unutterably for her loving sym- ! 
pathy, and the touch of her warm, soft lips. The j 
hour passed, and I had heard the old town clock j 
tell eleven with a drowsy, lagging stroke, when j 
I fell into an uneasy doze. I muBt have lain in j 
this state for a considerable length of time, when j 
I was roused by my own voice calling passion- l 
ately, ‘Maud! Maud!’ I sat bolt upright, my 
pulses bounding with terror, and there, before 
me, in the faint moonlight, she stood. Her long, 
fair hair was all unbound, and streaming with j 
water; her dress streamed with water, too, and j 
M she stood there, in horrible silence, wringing i 
her white hands, I distinctly heard It drop upon < 
the floor. It Beemed as if I never shoald have \ 
ttOTod, but she held out her arms to me. With i 


i a cry, I sprang to clasp her to my breast, and, 
\ clasping the air, Btood there alone in the very 
s spot which her form had just occupied. Press- 
\ ing both hands to my head, I gazed about me 
' Btupidly. Yea! I was alone. Winged with fear, 

! I fled through the town, and up the lonely road 
over which she should have passed. The hollow 
I; tramp of my feet upon the little bridge which 
s spanned one end of a tiny lake, a mere pool, 
> deep and clear, by whose margin we had often 
^ strayed together, arrested mo, and I paused. 

J Trees overhung it upon overy gide, but the thiu 
$ foliage of early spring cast no shadow. Not a 
\ living thing was within the range of my vision, 
j I listened; only the beating of my own heart, 
> and the low gurglo of the water, lapping about 
; the supports of the bridge, met my ear. I looked 
i down upon the smooth, black surface, but if any- 
j thing lay beneath which should not bo there, it 
: was well hidden. Shuddering, I sped on swiftly 
j as before, nor stopped for breath till I reached 
• the threshold of Mrs. Egerton’a house. I leaned, 

: panting, against the door for a few moments, and 
f then knocked. Steps descended the stair, and 
: Frank opened to me. I did not give him time 
j to speak, but grasping his arm with both my 
: hands, shrieked, ‘Maud! where is she?* 

“ ‘Come in, Margaret,’ ho said, and drew me 
into the house. 

“‘No! I will not sit! Answer me! What have 
you done with my sister? Where is Maud?’ 

“ *T took her homo two hours ago, and saw 
her ascend the porch steps, and enter, as I sup¬ 
posed, by the side door. Were you not at homo ? 
Have you not seen her? 1 

“ * Yes! I have seen her, but not in her earthly- 
form. She is doad! drowned!—drowned! Come 
quick!’ I cried, struggling wildly to draw him to 
the door. ‘We must drag the pool—come!* 
“‘Margaret!—my wife!’ he murmured, and 
held me firmly in his arras. I saw his thought, 
and, as by magic, a sudden calmness fell upon me. 

“ *1 am not mad, Frank Egerton,’ I said; ‘I 
saw my siBter, Maud, leave the house with .you 
this afternoon at six o’clock. With mortal eyes 
I have not seen her since, and shall never see 
her again. I tell you she is dead—drowned. Go, 
drag the pool, by the bridge, and you will find 
my words are true.* 

“ ‘Will you not go in to my mother,’ he asked, 
tenderly, ‘and await my return?’ 

“‘Yes,’ I answered, sighing wearily, ‘I will 
do anything you like,’ and, supported by his 
arm, I approached his mother’s room. Before 
entering, I inquired whether there had been any¬ 
thing unusual in Maud’s appearance or manner 
during her walk home. 
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“‘Nothing unusual for her,’ ho said; ‘she 
was silent, very ailent, but not more bo than I 
have frequently Been her.’ 

“ ‘Did you tell her-’ 

“‘Of our engagement? Yes, just before wo 
parted at your gate, I told her- Sho made no 
remark at all, but bid me good night In hor 
usual voice.* 

“Mrs. Egcrton was in bed, and there was a 

dim night lamp burning in the room. 

“ ‘What is tho matter?’ she asked. 

“Frank answered for me. 

“ ‘It seems that when I left Maud at her own 
door, bIio did not enter, as I supposed, but went 
elsewhere. Margaret became alarmed, and has 
come hero alone. I have brought her to you to 
be taken care of while I go to seek for Maud. 
Do not rise, mother; I will make Margaret com¬ 
fortable hore on the lounge, and you must not 
expect her to talk, for sheds very tired.' 

“I yielded myself passively to his control, 
while ho laid mo on tho sofa, and covered me 
with a shawl. Ho kissed my forehead, as ho 
stooped over me, whispering some endearing 
words; but my senses were dull, I heard him 
as in a dream. 

“‘Now, my dear,* said Mrs. Egcrton, when 
he was gone, ‘I do not want you to talk* at all, 
but just to make yourself as comfortable as you 
can. I do not wonder that you feel a littlo 
uneasy at Maud’s running away in that strange 
manner, but I can tell you something which will 
explain tho matter quite satisfactorily—that is, 
if you will not repeat what I say to Frank, for 
ho is so peculiar, you know, my dear, and has 
such high idea of honor, and all that sort of 
thing, that I am afraid ho would feol hurt with 
me. Are you listening? but don’t answer me; 
you muBt not talk, you know.' 

“ ‘I am listening,’ I replied. 

“‘Very well, then, I will tell you about it, 
only you must not talk any more. Where was 
I? Oh, yes! I remember. Well, as I was say- 
ing^jny Frank is so peculiar, and does not like 
to be interfered with. Ho is exactly like his 
father—you havo no idoa how much lie is like 
his father. His father was just such another 
reserved, fastidious fellow as Frank, and just j 
ns particular about offering himself to a woman'; 
before ho was nblo to support her. I knew very } 


s of marriage, he set it aside with that quiot, un- 
< answerable way of Mb, so like his fathor’s, and 
l 1 did not dare to press the matter, or oven to 
\ mention Maud’s name, although it was plain to 
\ see how well he loved her. As for her, little 
> puss! it was not from indifference she would Bit 


well that Frank would nover como to the point 


until ho had laid by money, and I thought it ij 


was a pity, bccauso with his fine talents, and 
Maud’B good sensp, ho could not fail to mako ^ 


his way in tho world; besides, I wanted to see ^ 
thorn man and wifo beforo I was laid in my 
grave. But, whenever I approaohed the subject 


S for hours at my feot, with her head bent down 
$ over her work, and the color coming and going 
j: in her pretty face, while I talked to her of 
!■ Frank, and told her all the history of his child- 
£ hood. She never wearied of the same old talcs, 
■j day after day, hut listened as if they wero some- 
^ thing quite new. When this new fortono came 
t yesterday, I could not resist Baying to Frank, 
j ‘Now you will bring me home & daughter?’ Ho 
diU not answer a word, but I judged by tho 
; color of his face, and his way of looking, that 
I was not far wrong. I was so pleased, you 
cannot think. I felt that I must take Maud 
into my arum at once, and so I sent for her. 
Not that I had the faintest idea of saying any¬ 
thing to her; that only came, of itself, after¬ 
ward, and is just what I do not want you to 
repeat to Frank. When ho left her with me, 
and went again into town, I understood directly 
that ho had gone to you, as Maud's only natural 
protector, to ask your permission to speak to 
her on her way home that night, and I felt bo 
worked up I could not contain myself, nor sit 
still. I should not have spoken though, if Bhe 
had not put her arms about my neck, and beg¬ 
ged, so swoetly, to know my trouble, that Bho 
might comfort me. It was impossible to Bay 
her nfty. I bid her call me mother, and told her 
all the truth. At first I was frightened, sh© 
Bobbed bo convulsively. But after', as Bhe sat 
upon my lap, with her head drooping like a 
flower, all pale and drenched with rain, I was 
glad I had prepared her to meet his proposals 
with dignity, as a woman should, for I saw that 
a new life had entered into her. I besought her 
again to call me mother. Sho looked up, and 
hor lips parted with a smile. Her face was 
like an angel’s, transparent, and full of light. 
‘Mother,* Bhe said, and blushed rod as a rose. 

I brought her to my room; and bathed her eyes, 
and then sent her out into the fresh air to re¬ 
gain her composure beforo Frank’s return. But 
sho is such a delicate, timid littlo thing, and 
when he came, I could see the very soul flicker 
and tremblo within her like a flame in the wind. 
You see, Margaret, my dear, It is not at all to 
be wondered at that ahe feared meeting you, 
she is bo shy, and would naturally dread the 
first talk. I think Ivan just see her standing, 
with her hand on the latch of the door, after 
parting with Frank, unable to make up her 
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mind to go in, and then running away again, 
perhaps to old Katy’s, or to the parsonage, or 
to Dr. Gray’s house, with some pretty excuse 
for passing the night there.’ And the old lady 
laughed at her own pleasant fancy. 

“Each separate word fell on my brain like a 
drop of molten le&d. A hand was at my throat, 
strangling me. It was my own, but I did not 
know it. I leaped to my feet for breath, and 
fell heavily forward into the lap of a blessod 
oblivion. 

“Weeks followed, which were to mo a blank, 
and to those around me a ceaseless day and 
night watch ever a lingerer between life and 
death. At last, weak as a new-born child, I 
opened my eyes to conscious wakefulness, but 
not to a recollection of the past. Before mo, 
by the half shaded window, Frank sat reading, 
pale, thin, and ten years older than when I saw 
him last, but I gazed at him with no emotion, 
except one of vague wonder. I made an effort 
to move, which drew his attention, and he came 
and leaned over me. I looked up in his changed 
face, and asked faintly, ‘Where am I? Where 
is Maud?’ 

“ ‘You have been ill. You must not talk, and 
you will soon be better. Drink this,’ and be 
raised me in his arms and put a glass to my lips. 

“I drank. He laid me down again, and I fell 
asleep. 

“As my health gradually returned, under 
Mrs. Egerton’s indefatigable care, memory re¬ 
vived, with all its painful details; but Maud’s 
name was never mentioned, nor tho events of 
the past alluded to by either one of us, and 
months elapsed before I learned that her body 
had been found, and tho last rites paid to it 
during my illness. Frank remained at home 
till I was able to move about the house without 
assistance, and then made preparations for his 
voyage to India, whither he was going to take 
possession of tho property left him by his uncle. 
A few days before his departure I sat with him 
alone, by the library window, and my hand lay 
passively in his. He had been talking of indif¬ 
ferent matters connected with his journey, when 
timidly, and in a voice that was tremulous and 
husky, he Bpoko of the future, once more calling 
me his ‘wife.* My mind had not recovered its 
tone, I was like one only half sane, and the bare 
thought of marrying him seemed to make me 
my Bister’s willful murderess. I withdrew my 
hand from his clasp, and silently shook my 
head. Too well he understood me! The shadow 
of a terrible anguish settled upon bis face. I 
£popld not bear to see it I roBe and left the 


^ “From that moment ho troubled me with no 
i> more tenderness. Considerate, gentle, and at- 
i; tentive as ever, he still neither sought nor 
jj avoided me, but the shadow never left his noble 
^ face. I was glad when the time came for him 
l to go, so intolerable was the pain that I endured. 
\ He went. Weak and weary, I sought refuge in 
$ forgetfulness—-in vain! A craving restlessness 
^ possessed me, and drove me forth to wander 
\ alone through fields and woods. When I could 
jj walk no longer, I lay down upon the grass, and 
^ was often out all day. If the walls of a city 
| had pent me in, I believe I should have died; 
\ but potent is the balpi Nature distills into every 
$ suffering heart that comes to her for aid. My 

! constitution was naturnlly vigorous, and its re¬ 
sources turned to good account the constant air 
. and exercise to which a restless epirlt exposed 
s me. My bodily health began steadily to im- 
| prove, and with it my health of mind. A con- 
5 viction grew upon me that I had done, and was 
t doing a great wrong—that I had no right thus 
| to blast the earthly future of my friend, or wan- 
^ tonly to cast away the blessing which God had 
I given me, in tho love of a faithful heart. I 
| resolved to write to Frank at once, and tell him 
| all the truth. The next mail that went out, 

I bore my letter to him, and something, like re¬ 
pose visited mo once more. 

“How I longed for his reply! It came, pure 
( and peaceful as a breath from heaven, and with 
t it the promise of his speedy return. ‘We might 
J look for him,’ he said, ‘in a week or ten days 
v after his letter reached us.’ The ten days passed, 

; and we looked for him, but lie did not come. 

[ “ The ten days grew to twenty, and brought 

! no vessel, nor any news of her. News came, at 
| last; the vessel, never. She had gone down with 
| every soul on board. I was too well schooled 
j in grief to sink under this last blow. The new 
| sorrow took its place among the rest, in my 
; heart, naturally and calmly. 

I “I had now an opportunity to return the de- 
| voted attentions which Mrs. Egerton had so 
; lately lavished upon me. The sudden shock 
: was followed by a paralytic stroke, which for 
: man/ days endangered her life, and left her 
I afterward helpless and almost childish. During 
; five years I tended her with a daughter’s love, 

| and received in return a lesson of cheerful, pa; 

; tient resignation, which, I trust, I never shall 
: forget. One morning I went, as was my cus- 
; tom, early to her bedsijle to learn how she had 
j passed the night, I saw, without asking, that 
: she had passed it well, and the morning indeed 
; dawned brightly upon her. Another angel had 
I spread its wings for flight. 
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“One jnore earthly tie, your father, still re¬ 
mained to me. Ho was at oollege. Two years 
after Mrs. Egerton’s death, I returned to the 
old home again, which had lately been restored 
to me, and hero I have been from that time till 
now. 

“Your father passed his holidays with me, 


looking upon this as his home, until he married 
his pretty, foreign wife, and went, with her, to 
practice his profession in London. The rest 
you know, my little girl. I hop© I have not 
saddened you, my child. Pain is the common, 
lot of All, but, rightly borne, beooraes the root 
of an eternal joy.” * 
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HOW PRUDENCE OVERREACHED ITSELF. 

BY CATHARINE B. SILLIAM. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Jacob Hollister was a bachelor of forty- 
five. Now when gentlemen have reached that 
age without taking on themselves the yoke matri¬ 
monial, the case is generally regarded as des¬ 
perate; yet neither Mr. Hollister nor his lady 
acquaintance so viewed it. In the first place, 
he was Btill very good-looking; portly, erect, 
dignified; courteous in manner; unexception¬ 
able in the blackness and glossiness of his attire; 
and best of all, provided with that charm, which, 
taking everything into consideration, is best 
adapted to win and retain the affections of maid 
or widow—a full purse, whose contents he dis¬ 
pensed with liberal hand. No wonder the femi¬ 
nine population of Baldwin were very, very loth 
to relinquish hope of him. On his own part, 
Mr. Hollister by no means purposed going to 
the end of his days in a state of single blessed¬ 
ness. "When a young man, beginning the world 
with nothing, he had deferred the thought of 
marriage till he should be able to keep a wife 
in comfort; and when that time arrived he had 
become so prudent, so fearful of being duped, 
that he hesitated to commit himself. Ho was 
much in ladies’ society, and very welcome there; 
occasionally ho devoted himself to some fair one 
in particular, but the faintest jest on the subject, 
the least Bhadow of a hint that his attentions 
were noticed, and lo! he was off at the antipodes. 
For the rest, Mr. Hollister was perfectly good- 
tempered, though rather severe in Ins judgment 
of some matters; a little too much disposed, 
thought his best friends, to make Ins own opinion 
tho law for others; a trifle too prompt and lavish 
in offering advice which nobody wanted to hear. 
But he was honest and honorable; a true Chris¬ 
tian, a most thorough friend; and none doubted 
that his wife, when he should choose one, would 
bo a very happy woman. 

At last, however, his attention was caught by 


one whom all regarded as likely to bring him 
to the point, and make him a joyful Benedict. 
Miss Sarah Norris, for such was her name, was 
a pretty, gentlo-looking girl of twenty-three or 
four; she dressed with good taste, was amiable 
in disposition, and neat in habits; moreover, 
she belonged to the same church with our friend, 
and made herself very useful in the Sunday 
School, the choir, and all “society*’ matters. 
“Just the woman for him,” said every one, ex¬ 
cept those who wanted him for themselves; and 
for a time it seemed as if Mr. Hollister thought 
so too. Ho talked much with Miss Norris at 
parties, he called frequently at her father’s 
house; he drove her out in that sweet littlo 
carriage, which was the admiration of all Bald¬ 
win. But suddenly his attention slackened; he 
scarcely saw Miss Norris except by accident; 
he took Catharine Carter anti Loo Simmons out 
to ride; and gossip was on the qui vive to know 
what could possibly bo the matter. Poor Sarah, 
too, had her own sad surmises as to the cause 
of such singular conduct; she had allowed a 
very kind feeling toward the recreant Jacob to 
take possession of her gentle little heart; and 
it pained her beyond measure to find herself 
thus deserted without fault or explanation. But, 
of course, she was powerless to remedy tho evil; 
she could only hope and wait. 

Now Mr. Hollister lmd a friend, a young man, 
some twenty years his junior, for whose opinion 
and advice ho had a great esteem; and this 
friend having recently perpetrated matrimony 
on his own score, and finding his account therein, 
was naturally anxious to place his friend in the 
enjoyment of the same happiness as himself. Ho 
had frequently remonstrated and advised, but 
now he took the liberty to rebuke. 

“I can tell you one thing, Jacob,” he said, 
“the way you are treating Sarah Norris is a 
little too bad for anything. If it were done by 
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a regular flirt like John Backers, or Peter Van 
Schoonhoven, it would be all in character; but 
for you, a man of your age, a man of religious 
principle, the fact is, it’s shameful!” 

Mr. Hollister blushed like a maid of seventeen. 
“Why, Hobart,” said lie, “seems to me you are 
rather severe! I am sure I wish Miss Norris 
every happiness. I would do anything in the 
world for her.” 

“Except marry her, which is the only thing 
you are wanted to do.” 

Mr. Hollister's blushes became more crimson. 
“Marry her!” lie repeated; “I don't know that 
she would have me.” 

“And what business have you to know till 
you have asked her? Do you suppose I knew 
when I spoke to Helen? I can tell you 1 ex¬ 
pected nothing short of a downright refusal; 
but she took me, and you see for yourself how 
Imppy we are! And you may do just the same, 
if you like; she has given you all the encourage¬ 
ment consistent with delicacy. I am not her 
confidant, of course, but I believe the game is 
in your own hands, and 1 say, Go iti and win!” 

Mr. Hollister did not at once respond to the 
friendly outburst. His words, when ho did 
speak, were of rather a deprecatory nature. 

••You see, Hobart,” he observed, “I don't 
feel entirely certain of her diameter; she seems 
amiable, to be sure, but then 1 can’t tell how 
she may be when there is nobody by. Then she 
always looks neat, but, whenever T see her, she 
is either in company, or might reasonably be 
expecting it. t can't secrete myself in the 
house, and see how she behaves with her 
mother and the children, or how she dresses 
til breakfast: and how am 1 to know?” 

“How. indeed?” said Hobart. “The truth is, 
Mr. Jacob Hollister, you are a little too exact¬ 
ing in your demands. Your wife must be 
pretty.’’ 

••Well. yes. I am a great admirer of beauty.” 

“ Ami young—because you’re so juvenile that 
she wouldn't be suitable otherwise—and stylish. 

I put it to you if it isn’t so?” 

“It’s true. I do like to see a woman that’s 
well dressed. There is something so proper— 
so—so-—agreeable about it.” 

••Ami then she must be amiable, economical, 
and pious.” 

•■Oh! certainly. I couldn’t possibly do with¬ 
out those i|imlilicatioiis.” 

“Now Sarah Norris has all these gifts. 1 
mitn conclude, then. Ilollbter. that there is one ; 
thing more winch you have never mimed, ami 
yet consider requisite. She tniM be rich; yes, 
mv friend, vuti are a fortune-hunter!” 


i “No, no!” cried the bachelor; “you do me 
\ wrong. If she has expensive habits, of course, 
| I should like her to have something of her own, 

I because my means couldn’t afTord it.” 

“Fiddlestickfor your not affording it. Why, 
J man, what do you mean to do for her aside from 
l conferring on her the supreme honor of becom- 
| ing Mrs. Jacob Hollister? give her the privilege 
\ of looking after your house and wardrobe? fur- 
J nisli her with goods from the store at cost? 
s “Don't jest, Hobart; I assure you it is a 
< serious thing to me.” 

i “ 1 wish it were, for then you would do as 
> you ought. No man has a right to place a girl 
\ in the position you will put Sarah Norris in if 
i you leave her without saying anything more. 
< Her acceptance of your attentions has already 
’ drawn remark upon her; people will say she 
5 was willing to have you, but you did not give 
s her the chance. It isn’t generous, it isn’t 
; fair. If you know your own mind so little, or 
• were so doubtful about her worth, you ought 
£ never to have been so attentive to her. Como, 
$ Hollister,” he continued, “do be persuaded. 
$ Lay aside a few of your old-maidish notions, 
;• and net like a sensible man. Sarah Norris 
appears to be all that you wish; and, should 
$ she have a few opinions or habits different from 
^ yours, her affection will doubtless tench her to 
\ conform to your views hereafter; or, if not, you 
* can agree to differ. Helen tells me Sarah talks 
i of going to Chicago to spend the winter; if I 
s were you I would not let her go. Keep her at 
J home and make her consent to have you before 
I; Christmas.” 

I Mr. Hollister hesitated; then half promised; 

\ then said “he would take tho matter into con¬ 
sideration.” 

A few mornings later found him in Mr. 
Norris' comfortable parlor. Sarah was looking 
\ her very prettiest; her blue eyes were unusu¬ 
ally gentle, her fair cheek wore its softest rose. 
She was very busy with some wonderful tidy in 
crochet; and, as she sat near the table—now 
intent, on her work; now raising her head and 
looking at him as she joined in the conversation 
—he decided in his own mind that she would 
form a charming piece of furniture for any 
drawing-room. Imagine, now, that lie had pur¬ 
chased that handsome house of old Squire Bald¬ 
win’s; imagine the large front room, east of the 
hall, fitted up ns their daily parlor, handsome 
carpet and curtains, sofas, and all that; he could 
afford to have things handsome, and he would 
have them. Then fancy Sarah there as mis¬ 
tress; the lamp lit, the curtains drawn; himself 
not so very far off; her smiles all for him; her 
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thoughts for him; the picture was delightful! 
He was almost tempted to run every risk, and 
♦offer himself the minute Mrs. Norris should step 
out of the room, and give him an opportunity 
of doing so. 

But then came up the old doubts; oh! what 
would he not have given for a clairvoyant power 
to see whether the foot inside that pretty shoe 
were just as neat and as pure as it ought to be; 
whether the attire, not seen, were as cleanly 
and delicate as what was outwardly visible. 
How he wanted to know whether the kind, plea¬ 
sant voice always sounded as gently as it did 
now to him! Above all, how he wished to be 
certain what Sarah’s answer would be! She 
had seemed encouraging, but then one never 
knew; perhaps she was engaged to somebody 
else all the time. With all his fine qualities, 
liis undoubted piety, our good Mr. Hollister 
had his sliare of vanity; he would have liked, 
as little as auything, to have it known through 
Baldwin that Miss Norris had rejected him. So 
he looked, and longed, and lingered, and hesi¬ 
tated, and finally went away without declaring 
his mind. The next day Sarah set out on her 
journey to Chicago. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Hobart,” said Mr. Hollister, a few days 
after, “you can do me a great favor, if you 
like.” 

“Well,” returned his friend, “speak, and 
command me.” 

“Would you be willing, now,” said the bnclic- 
lor, coaxingly, and blushing like tho morn— 
“would you object, that is, to write to Miss 
Norris?” 

“Why, under the heavens, should / write to 
her? Write yourself, if you want to hear from 
her. What do you supposo Helen would think?” 

“She might see all the letters on both sides. 
You see, people say that one’s real character 
comes out so in a correspondence; and Bhe 
wouldn’t be on her guard with you ns she would 
with me.” 

“Mr. Hollister,” said Hobart, fixing a severe 
eye on him, “don’t expect me to he a party to 
any such paltry plan. In this world, sir, we 
have to walk by faith in other than spiritual 
matters. How do I know that you are not a 
Pharisaical hypocrite—a devourer of widows’ 
houses? How do I know that all the men I 
associate with are not thieves and gamblers? I 
can’t go following them around in every act of 
their lives; if they seem upright and good, I 
must believe them so, and treat them accord- 


^ ingly. I advise you to do the same thing with 

I your lady love. And just remember that oura 
are not the days of Methuselah; and, if you 
spend all your life in making up your mind, you 
j will be in the country where there aro no mar- 
\ riages, and your chance will be over.” 

S Poor Mr. Hollister! he sighed and deliberated; 
| he thought ofteu and long of Sarah; sometimes 
ho almost wrote, but ho never quite made it out. 
} So the winter slid away, and when the spring 

I was well advanced Mias Norris returned. But 
not quite u3 she went; there were rumors, talks 
< of special attentions in Chicago; jests about a 
s tall, dark-haired gentleman, &c. Sarah was as 
> discreet as young ladies usually are, and nothing 
> was really known about it. But the rumors 
$ reached Mr. Hollister, and decided him at once. 
\ Sarah grew doubly valuable now that there was 
l a possibility of losing her. He did not believo 
\ the report; she used to treat him so kindly, and 
$ he was sure she could not change bo much in 
S one winter! But there was nothing to be gained 
\ by waiting, and he was certain he preferred her 
$ to any woman in the world. So he made an 
^ early call on Miss Norris, distinctly proposed, 
| and was as distinctly, though courteously, de- 
\ dined. 

Mr. Hollister was aghast! He begged to 
s know the reason—was there any other attncli- 
\ ment? 

i Miss Norris hardly considered that it was a 
l question ho had a right to ask; yet, since he 
; wished it, she would inform him. Yes, there 
; was another attachment. 

; “And you aro engaged?—you will bo married, 

| Sarah?” 

; “I hope to be, certainly—some time, it is 
> probable during the next month.” 
i Mr. Hollister forgot all prudence, all caution. 

I “Oh! w.hat a fool I have been!” he cried. “Why 
; didn’t I ask you this question the night I was 
; here last fall? Oh! Sarah, I know you liked 
| me then. Tell me, was it not so? Or would 
• your answer have been the same as now?” 

Sarah colored, and hesitated. “Perhaps it is 
■ as well to bo frank with you, Mr. Hollister,” she 
; answered. “There was a time when I felt a 
: true regard for you; I thought your manner had 
authorized it. I thought you showed more in- 
: terest in me than in any other woman, and I 
preferred you to any other man. I do not say 
I loved you, for that would be too strong an 
expression; but Iwas sufficiently interested to 
feel a good deal of sadness when you so sud¬ 
denly, and as it seemed without reason, ceased 
your visits and attentions. Of course, were I 
not now most happily engaged to a man whose 
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worth I cannot doubt, you would never have 
known of this; but I think it may do no harm 
to warn you against such fickleness and vacilla¬ 
tion. I trust, if you should be again placed in 
the same circumstances, you will have more 
regard for yourself and another than to treat 
her ns you did me.” 

She spoke hastily and with feeling; and Mr. 
Hollister was considerably moved. How he 
regretted those poor habits of caution, so im¬ 
possible to explain, which had come between 
him and happiness! But it was too late to help 
it now, and he left the house a sadder, and, as 
he thought, a wiser man than he entered it. 

The wedding came off in due season, and Mr. 
Hollister, with other friends, was present. He 
had made the bride a very handsome gift, and he 
wished her joy with unusual warmth; but, poor 
man! he was thinking every time he looked at 
her, so sweet and graceful in her snowy robes, 
that, but for It is own folly”, he might have been 
in the bridegroom's place; he might have been 
the one who was to claim in future her cares, 
her company, her affection. They were mourn¬ 
ful meditations truly, but they could not undo 
the past. 


^ twin soul; and that he wa8 amply paid for all 
< his years of waiting. No thought of caution 
^ now; no fears of careless habits, shrewish tem- 
s per, extravagant tastes. The mere idea of such 
\ things in connection with that angel would have 


£ been profanation. 


CHAPTER III. 

A year passed on, ami Mr. Hollister, warned 
by sad experience, had been shy of ladies’ so¬ 
ciety; particularly cautious about devoting him¬ 
self to any especial person. But, in the second 
summer succeeding the marriage of Sarah Nor¬ 
ris, a new belle appeared in the Baldwin circles. 
Miss Anna Chambers dawned on an admiring 
village. Our friend, always an adorer of the 
dashing ami stylish in woman, was very much 
captivated at first sight. Miss Chambers was 
above the ordinary stature, off a full and finely 
developed form. She lmd ft dark, rich com¬ 
plexion, dazzling teeth, raven hair, and greut 
black eyes, flashing like jewels. Then she 
dressed beautifully; in excellent, though rather 
brilliant taste; but that corresponded with the 


^ Ah! could he have lived but a little while in 
;> her native place? Could he have seen her 
!• father’s house, bo illy-ordered, the large family 
I: of .poorly-tended children, the mother worn-out 
$ with labor and care, while her daughter led & 
\ life toilless as the liles. Could ho havo seen 
5 the beautiful Anna in her slatternly home-attire, 
5 and heard her “snub” her little brothers and 
( sisters, and even her parents, when she was out 
\ of temper, as not unfrequcntly happened! But 
$ he could not; and Miss Chambers played her 
S part well. She soon inventoried the worth of 
i her various admirers, ond found that with the 
l exception of the gentleman from Schenectady 
t before mentioned, they were all young men with 
| their way to make; and the one exception was 
; too thorough a coquet to be relied upon. Mr. 

I Hollister was undeniably the best card in the 
; pack. Miss Chambers was well up to the world 
: and its wisdom; slie was twenty-eight if she 
! was a day, although to look at her fresh and 
> beautiful face you would never have thought it. 

■ She felt that it behooved her to lose no time, 
t and she laid close though decorous siege to 
; Mr. Hollister’s heart. She was very regular at 
; church, and sometimes attended the “monthly 
; concerts” and the Saturday evening prayer 
; meetings, observing on all these occasions the 
: most becoming gravity and close attention to 
: the services. She regretted that there was no 
class in Sunday School that she could take 
: during the few weeks of her stay; she praised 
; the society of Baldwin in that it eschewed cards 
: and dancing—of which, she said, she had for¬ 
merly been fond, but now saw her error. She 
conversed about various preachers and styles of 
sermonizing; she was always industriously em¬ 
ployed. Yet she was never too busy to lay aside 


style of her beauty. Her maimers were very 
fascinating: quiet, but easy and graceful. She 
had always enough to say, but she never fatigued 
one with liveliness, never made weak or trilling 
remarks. All the young men were wild about 
her; even Peter Van Schoonlioven, who had 
come up from Schenectady for his annual term 
of ruralizing, and who wns the most redoubted 
flirt in the state, was dragged at her chariot 
wheels in triumph. But on nono did she smile 
so sweetly and encouragingly as on Mr. Hollis¬ 
ter; and tho heart of our bachelor was deeply j 
moved. Ho began to think ho had found the ) 


her work and sing for Mr. Hollister’s benefit. 
All misgiving fled from his mind. He knew, 
indeed, that she was not a “professor,” but she 
was so serious, so religiously disposed, that he 
was sure that need form no obstacle. He ven¬ 
tured to ask his friend Hobart’s opinion, but 
that gentleman dismissed him rather shortly; 
he had given his best advice before without re¬ 
sult, and Jacob must now “gang his ain gait.” 
It was just as well, for he was too much in love 
to have heeded any rational opinion. So he 
declared himself, and was graciously accepted, 
and Miss Chambers went home to prepare for 
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her nuptials, feeling that she had done “a good 
stroke of work.” An excellent establishment 
had been secured by a Bhort campaign, and a 
very moderate outlay of thought and trouble. 
Her father’s slender purse was taxed to its 
utmost capacity to provide funds for the ap¬ 
proaching occasion, and Miss Chambers reveled 
amid silks, and feathers, and laces, and ribbons. 
Soon all was ready, and Mr. Hollister being duly 
notified came on, and was made the happiest o( 
men. After the bridal trip they came back to 
Baldwin, and a few weeks were pleasantly occu¬ 
pied in getting settled in their handsome house, 
receiving and returning calls, attending parties, 
&e., &e. But after three months lmd elapsed, 
the fair bride began to weary of perpetual com¬ 
plaisance, and to think she should enjoy having 
her own way again. 

“Come, Anna, it is time for you to pet ready,” 
said Mr. Hollister, one evening. “The bell is 

ringing.” 

Mrs. Hollister raised her eyes from the book 
she was reading. 

“I don’t intend going out to-night,” she re¬ 
plied. 

“Not go out, Anna! Why it is our regular 
prayer meeting.” 

“Very well; but as I am not a member of the 
church, I see no occasion that I should attend 
so constantly; I have been every time before 
since we came home. And besides, I am in the 
midst of John Halifax.” 

Mr. Hollister looked grave. He had, ns we 
have before stated, a love of advising, and could 
hardly be expected to forego his favorite pastime 
on tbis opportune occasion. “I should think, 
Anna,” he remarked, “that you might find some 
volume more suitable as a preparation for the 
holy Sabbath now so closely approaching.” A 
pause. “I am astonished. You told me you 
did not care for novels.” 

“And I didn’t then, you dear, cross crea¬ 
ture,” she replied, “my mind was entirely taken 
up with you. Don’t frown so savagely, or I 
shall think you are really angry with me,” and 
she put her beautiful arms round his neck, 
looked laughingly in his honest blue eyes and 
kissed him. Jacob was too much a lover yet 
to resist this tender argument. He went off 
alone to the meeting, and his wife finished John 
Halifax at forty-five minutes past eleven. 

But things could not go on thus always. 
Causes of discomfort became too serious to be 
laughed or kissed away, even if Mrs. Hollister 
had always been disposed to employ that mode 
of treatment. But her temper, not good by 
nature, could not bear opposition and fault¬ 


finding. Sometimes she laughed, it is true, but 
often she answered sharply. 

“Anna,” said Jacob, one morning, at break¬ 
fast, “how does Bridget make this coffee?” 

“I don’t know, indeed,” she returned, with 
provoking coolness. 

“You ought to know; it is your duty as mis¬ 
tress of the house. The coffee tastes as if it 
was made from burnt potato skins, and I send 
home regularly old government Java, which is 
now at a very high price, and ought not to be 
wasted in concocting such a vile draught as 
this. It is my wish, Anna, that you look to 
this and other household matters; you have no 
right to neglect them.” 

“If you intend to make a drudge of me, Mr. 
Hollister,” replied the wife, with spirit, “you 
will find yourself mistaken. If you wished for 
' a servant you should have married one.” 

“Not the slightest need of getting in a pas- 
: sion, Anna. I don't exact or expect a servant’s 
part from you—only a wife’s. You have two 
: girls in the kitchen to perform all the drudgery. 
Pray see to them a little; the spoons are nearly 
black, and the knives look as if they had put on 
mourning. The biscuit are sour, the meat i3 
overdone, and the table-cloth would be a dis¬ 
grace to a fifth-rate boarding-house. It was 
understood* when we married, that there was a 
mutual compact; I was not to furnish you with 
everything you wished, and have my own com¬ 
forts totally neglected in return. I hope I shall 
not have to speak again on this subject, I trust 
your own good sense will be enough.” 

Very good, reasonable words, but uttered, 
%las! to a “stony ground” hearer. Anna en¬ 
joyed luxuries, but she did not care for neat¬ 
ness. The charms of glittering steel and silver, 
of clean table-cloths, laid square and even, all 
the folds “straight 11 s a die,” were unfelt by 
her; fresh napkins she was indifferent to; she 
did not know good bread from poor. It would 
have needed a great deal of resolution, a great 
deal of real love for her husband to overcome 
her native indolence, and change Iter into a 
tolerable housekeeper; and these she had not. 
Poor Jacob had to learn the lesson of endurance. 

Her personal habits, too, caused him great 
annoyance. Beautifully dressed away from 
home, or when expecting company, she was ex¬ 
tremely careless when they were alone. During 
the earlier years of their marriage, Jacob some¬ 
times ventured to remonstrate. “Anna,” ho 
would say, “your hair is not tidy—your stock¬ 
ings are full of holes. It would be very easy 
to take a little time every week, and look over 
your stockings and put them in order. And if 
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you would comb your hair every morning, when 
you goi up, you would feel much more comfort¬ 
able, besides being really much more to be re¬ 
spected than you are at present.” Sometimes 
Anna laughed, sometimes she sulked, sometimes 
she “timed up” fiercely; but she never reformed. 
It was nut pleasant to the husband to find how 
much more other men's opinion was valued than 
his own; to see the hurried iliglit up stairs when 
Mr. Van Schoonhovcn called; the quick exchange 
of the wrapper, with the large grease spot on the 
front breadth, for the new silk, the Mechlin set, 
and handsome jewels; 1m felt that, ns he had 
paid lbr these things, he had a right to see them 
put on occasionally for his own gratification. 
Hut Mrs. Hollister thought otherwise. Neither 
did he approve of her manners to young men. 
Not that he at all feared her bringing discredit 
on Iter self or him; but it was not pleasant after 
he had been receiving all day the benefit of her 
peevishness or ennui, to see her beam forth all 
gladness, animation, and smiles on every one 


that approached. It showed him too clearly 
how little she respected his opinion or valued 
his regard. 

Poor Mr. Hollister! his punishment was hard. 
If his friends had not been too sorry for him, they 
might have laughed over his defeat and disap¬ 
pointment; but they were too sorry. They 
dreaded for awhile lest the petty and vexing 
trials of home should undermine his religious 
character: but there lie was too firmly fixed. 
He was constant as ever in duty, and liberal as 
ever to each good cause. He was a shade less 
severe, less prone to insist on his own opinion, 
but that was a change for the better. And the 
friends who valued and pitied him, could only 
console themselves with thinking that this lifo 
was short; and that in ft few years it would be 
all the same whether his wedded life had been a 
happy or a thorny one. 

This, however, is a view of the case which we 
would find it easier to adopt for our friends than 
for ourselves. 
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MAN-AGE: AN ACTING CHARADE. 


BY H. ANNIE FROST AUTHOR OF “FARLOR CHARADES AND PROVERBS.’* 


[The acting of charades, in private parlors, baa become quite fashionable. The difficulty, however, is to get snch 
charactore as require no scenery, and yet are amusing. We have, accordingly, engaged Miss 8. A. Frost, who baa lately 
published a successful book of parlor charades, to furnish us with original charades; and we now offer the first of thee* 
to our readers.]— Editors of m Peterson.” 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Mar item—Kate, and Itannte, hit daughters — Mal¬ 
colm Hoyle, Mr. Marston't nephew—Leonard Harding, 
FbnntYr Atufantf. 

• H CIH B I. —MAN. 

Scene.—J. parlor in Mr. Mars ton's home. 

Curtain rises—Ihnnie and Kate discovered: .Minnie tew¬ 
ing ; Kate reading. 

Fannie.— Kate I 

Kate.—I am here I 

Fannie.—S o I perceive. Put away your book, sister, and 
come sit beside me. I want to tell you a secret, which has 
weighod so long upon my mind, that my heart aches with 
the burden. 

Kate.— (Throwing aside her book.) —Why, Fannie, what 
ails yonF You are pale, your voice trembles, aud (taking 
Fbnnie’i hand) how cold your band la! Are you ill! 

Fannie.—N o, dear, but I am unhappy. 

Rat*,—Y ou! Oar lather’s darling; the belle of our so- 
ciety; rich, accomplished, beautiful! You unhappy? Come, 
sister, you must be III to fancy such a thing. 

Fannie.—I t is not fancy, Kate. But I will not indulgo 
in mysteries; I will tell you all in one word: then, dear 
Kate, I am married. 

Kate. —What! Yon I Fannie! Who Is the victim? 

Fannie.—T hat remains to be seen! My husband is a 
mau who— 

Kate.—S top! I can’t comprehend It all at once! My 
sister married, and married to a man I 

Fannie.— You did not suppose it was a woman, did you? 

Kate.—N o, but—oh I dear. What will pa say when ho 
hears Fannie has married a man? 

Fannie.— But he must not hear it. At least not until 
next week, when I am twenty-one, and may take possession 
of tho property dear mother left me. Now, Katie, listen. 
Father told me, this morning, that he expected our cousin, 
Malcolm Hoyle, to visit us, to choose the wifo his lather 
ordered him to select, one of us. Father thinks you are too 
young, and has desired me to receive his attentions. As I am 
already married this is impossible; but as my husband is 
the son of lather’s bitter enemy, Mr. Harding- 

Kate.—F awI you haven’t married Leonard Harding? 
Won’t there be a breexe when you tell pa? 

Fannie.— (Sadly.) I fear sol But, Kate, what I want 
you to do, is to make our student cousin fall in love with 
your charming self. You remember him? 

Kate.—S lightly. A handsome young man, who always 
closed the study door at the sound of our voices, and looked 
like a large encyclopedia bound in an old dressing-gown. 

Fannie.—R ight. He has declared his intention of remain¬ 
ing a bachelor, but cornea here in deference to his lather’s 
command, in hopes we will refuse his offers, meaning to 
make himself moat disagreeable. Yet father declares we 
must encourage even the slightest attentions. 

Kate.—P leasant, truly I Make love to a beau! 

Mil Maeston.—(B eAi'mj the scenes.)— Fannie! Fannie! 

Enter Mr. Marston. 

II*. Maeston.—O h I here you are! Now, my dear child, 


look your prettiest. You must conquer our modern Timon, 
and secure one of the wealthiest husbands in the country. 
Why what a face to meet a loTert Aro you ill, my child? 

Fannie.—(F brcinp a smile.)— No, dear father, quite well. 

Mr. Marston.—T hen cheer up! Como, you have looked 
sad ever since I told you of my nephew’s expected visit. 

You surely do not dislike him. 

Kate.—( ifrpinmny to tob violently.) —Oh! ohl ohl 

Mr. Marston.—W hy, Kate, what is tho matter? 

Kate,—(S riNxotdin^.)—You don’t love me! You d-do-n’t 
ca-a-re for mo! 

Mr. Marston.—N ot love you! Not caro for you! Why, 

what new freak is this? 

Kate.—W hy don’t you pick out a husband for me? 

Ma. Marston.—Y ou! Why you are barely eighteen! Non¬ 
sense, child, nonsense 1 Go to your room while I have a 
little serious conversation with your sister. When yon are 
old enough to be married, I’ll attend to it! 

Kate.— (Going.) —Thank you (aside) for nothing. Exit. 

Mr. Maeston.— Fannie, I want to tell you something that 
grieves me. I was informed, to-day, that you were seen 
walking with the son of my worst enemy, Leonard Hard¬ 
ing. Is this true? 

Fannie.— (Agitated.) —Not to-day I I have not seen him 
Unlay! 

Mr. Marston.—L eonard Harding walking with my child! 

The very thought annoys mo. 

Fannie.—A s a neighbor, dear father, I- 

Mr. Marston.—N eighbor or not. I bato him. Do not 
let this happen again. Hark! I hear a strange volcel It 
may be your cousin. I must see! Exit. 

Fannie,—N ow all depend* upon Kate! If Malcolm 
fancies Kate, father may forgive me, in the pleasure of 
securing tho fortune for one of his children; If not, I am 
free next week, and must assert my Independence. 

Enter Kate. 

Kate.— (Laughing.)— Oh I such a manl Such a maul 

Fannie.—O ur cousin? 

Kate.—Y es, he has cornel Stiff as a ramrod. Bowed ns 
if he had no Joint in tho back of his neck. (Bowing stiffly.) 
Good day, uncle Marston. narkl ho’a coming. 

Enter Mr. Marston and Malcolm. The latter wears a 
tr-aveling-dress, shabby ’, an old hat, has his hair in disorder, 
and carries a huge volume under his arm. 

Mr. Marston.—T hese are my girls, Malcolm! Fannie, 
Kate, your cousin Malcolm. 

Malcolm. — (Bowing stiffly.) —Your servant, ladies. 

Kate.-- (Courtesy t ng very deeply.) — Good cousin, yours. 

Fannie.— (Coldly.) —Cousin Malcolm, we are happy to 
welcome you to Flowerdalo. 

Malcolm.— iUing.dovm and opening his book.)— I was 
reading, as I came here, a treatiso ou the culture of black* 
eyod beans, which !b very curious. (Reads.) 

Mr. Maeston.— (Aside.) —Bleea my heart! this is a pretty 
beginning. 

Fannie.—( 7b Kale.)—You will have your hands full te 
civilito him. • 

Kate.—(T o ftinnie.)— Fll do it, though, never fear. 

Me Maeston.—W ell, girls, I’ll leave Malcolm with you 
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for a ihort time. I wish to speak to my gardener about 
the magnolia tree. Exit Mr. Martton. 

FAnim.— (Aside to Kate.) —111 leave you. He liems ab- 
•orbod In hia book. Exit Annfe. 

Kate.— (Aside.)—' Thla beauUh student is very handsome, 
now can 1 open the campaign? First, I’ll make him look 
■p. (Aloud.) Ahoml (Aside.) He does not bear. (Aloud.) 
Ahem! 

Malcolm. —(Reading without looking up.) —As regards 

the structure of thla stupendous monument or art, language 
Ls inadequate to depict its wondrous excellence. We may 
gazo, may pause before it daily, yet never- 

Kate.— (Loudly.)— Mr. Malcolm Iloyle. 

Malcolm.— (Looking up with an absent air.) —I beg par* 
don, did you speak! 

Katx.—A re you aware, sir, that you and I are left to en¬ 
tertain each other? 

Malcolm.— (Looking round the room.) —Ahl indeed! So 
wo arc. (Bends over hit book again.) 

Kate.—(A rufc.)—Provoking fellow 1 (Aloud.) Well, sir, 
it is usually the gontleman’s part to speak first. ( After a 
moment ’a sffence.) I Bay, sir, it Is usually the gentleman’s 
part to entertain the lady. 

Malcolm.—(/W fiMty.)-—What a noise! Really, if this Is 
tho country quiet my uncle promised me, I shall again re¬ 
tire to tho city. (Reads again.) 

Kate.— (Aside.}— An icobcrg Is quite a genial companion 
compared with this man. ( Atond .) Cousin! 

Malcolm.— (Reading without looking up.) 

“What cracker la this samo that deals my ears 
With this abundanco of superfluous breath.” 

Kate.— (Indignantly.) —Sir? 

Malcolm.—(Q uiWfy.)—Shnkspeore, cousin. (Reads.) 

Kate.—Y ou are insulting, sir. (Aside.) He does not 
scorn to hear, much teas to hud. (Aloud.) If, sir, you wish 
to bo importineut—{taudcr}—I say, sir, If you wish to be 
impertinent- 

Malcolm.— (Reading, not rooking up,) 

“Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? 

Have I not, in my time, hoard lions roar? 

Have I not heard great ordnance In the field, 

And Ilcavon’a artillery thunder in the skies? 

And shall you fright mo with a woman’s tongue-■” 

Kate.—T his is too much. (In a loud, indignant tone.) 
Mr. Hoylol 

Malcolm.—(C himfy looking up.) —I beg pardon, did you 
spoak? < (Reads.) 

Kate.—(A iMe.)—<Ono might as well scold a stone wall. 
I’ll try coaxing. (Aloud, tenderly, laying her hand on Mal¬ 
colm'* arm.) My dear cousin 1 

Malcolm. —(Rising and removing her Jiand.)—Young 
woman, you annoy mol Exit Malcolm. 

Kate.— (Looking after him.) Oh! such a manl Man? 
Ho's a bearl Curtain/all#. 

SCZHB II.—AO*. 

Scene —a# scene I. Enter Ihnnie. 

FAWXtE.—To-day it must come! I most tell my father of 
my marriage, and, as I am of age, assert my independence. 
Yet, if ho would but lovo my husband, how happy it would 
make mo! I fear there is no hope of it. Kate’s suit does 
not seem to prosper, spite of the spirit with which she pur¬ 
sues her {mint. There aro times when, I fancy, Malcolm's 
eyes follow her with a look of fondness, yet they so soon 

fall again upon tho book, that it is impossible for me to be 
certain. Oh! if he would only propose to her, I might, in 
tho first pleasure my father would feel, gain a lenient Judg¬ 
ment for my rebellion. Enter Leonard. 

Leoxard.—I am punctual, dear Fannie. This Is the hour 
you*appointed for mo to claim my brido. 


Lboxabd. —It seems rather hard that an old quarrel be¬ 
tween your father and mine should separate us. 

Faxnio.—-T rue! Well, come, we will have it over. 

Leoxard. —How you tremble? Never fear, darling. If 
your father is harsh, trust your husband to be all love, and 
make your future so bright that you will forget past un- 
kindness. 

FAtrxiE.—Dear Leonard. Exeunt. 

Enter Malcolm. 

Malcolm. — A pretty fellow I am, to be euro. I came 
here resolved to force my cousins to reject me, and leave 
me to my beloved books, and now I would give the whole 
library to win Kate for my wife. My bonny Kate I 

Enter Mr. Martton. 

Mb. Mabstox. — Ah I Malqolm, my boy, you are here? 
Without a book I why what will happen next? 

Malcolm.—I was about to seek you, uncle, to ask your 
consent to my paying my addresses to my cousin- 

Mr. Mabstox. —You have them, my boy, of course 1 I 
thought that was understood. I told you, the day you 
arrived, that Fannie- 

Malcolm. —But, sir, it is not Fannie. I admit she 1* 
charming; but I love Kate. 

Enter Kate. She stands back, not perceived by the others. 

Mr. Mabstox. —Youl Yon in love with my daughter 
Kate! 

Kate.— (Aside.) —Seems to me that conversation is an in¬ 
teresting one. 

MALCOLMr-It is true, sir. I have tried in vain to conquer 

the feeling. I do, indoed, love her. 

Mb. Mabstox.— Tut 1 tut I A mere child. Now Fannie— 

Malcolm.— Is lovely, I grant; but Kate, and Kate only, 
Is mistress of my heart. Such vivacity, such wit, beauty, 
intelligence I Oh I uncle, let me woo Kate 1 

Kate.— (Aside.)— Oh! thAt is delicious. 

Mr. Mabstox.— But her ago- 

Malcolm.— Eighteen 1 the most charming Bge in the 
world. 

Me. Mabstox.—B ut if I consent, have you spoken to her? 

Malcolm.—N ot yet. But I will win her, never fear. 

Kate.— (Aside.) —Will you? 

Mb. Mabstox.—W ell, well, if the is willing I suppose I 
must not be too cruol. 

Malcolm.—T hank yon, dearest, best of uncles. Exit. 

Enter Fannie and Leonard. 

Kate comes forward with them, as if just entering. 

Mr. Mabstox.—M y dear fellow, I— (teeing Leonard.) 

Hey-day, what is this? What ars you doing, sir, in my 
house? 

Paxxie.—H ush I Leonard, let me speak. Father, I will 
explain- 

Mb. Mabstox.— Explain! I will hear nothing while that 

Ilian Blands beneath my root Leave my house, sir, in¬ 
stantly 1 

Leoxard.—I f, sir, you will allow me to speak- 

Mb. Mabstox.—N ot a word! Have I arrived at my ago 
to be bearded by a boy? 

Faxnje.—F ather, for pity’s sake let me speak 1 I have 
done wrong, perhaps; yet (looking at Leonard) my lor e 

Mb. Mabstox.— What I your love? Have you dared, 
Leonard, to make love to my child? 

Lboxabd. —Mr. Mare ton, I am proud to call your daugh¬ 
ter my wife! 

Mb. Mabstox.— Your wifel It is time this waa put to a 
•top. (lb FUnnie.) Go to your room. Mils. 

Famxib.—I must, for the first time. Cither, refuse to obey 
you. Leonard is my husband, and, as to-day I am of age- 

Mb. Mabstox.— (Sadly.) —So my child’s first act of free¬ 
dom is to marry her father's enemy. 

Lboxabd.—N ot so. Do but smile upon our union, and no 


Faxxie.— Oh ! Leonard, I so dread my father's anger. ! father ever had a more devoted son than I will be to you. 
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Fannix— Dear fhther, 11atea to him for mj sake. 

Kin.—And mine. 

Mr. Marston.—Y ou, too. Well, u you are of age, and I 
cannot help myself, I suppose I must forgive you this time. 

FAJfHU. — {Joyfully.) —And we promise never to do so again. 

Mx Marston.—( 7b Kale.)—But do not imagine, if you 
follow their example, that I will be so lenient a second 

Unite. 

Kan.—Never fear. I promise not to elope till I am of 

age. Curtain falls. 

8 0 K1TB III.—MAN AS R. 

Scene—Sane aj scenes 1 and II. 

Enter Kate and Phnnic. 

Katx—T his is enchanting 1 My most at odious and un- 
gallant cousin a suitor for my baud, and so certain, too, of 
•access. Really his lordship seems to consider that he is 
conferring a personal favor. 

Fannie.—H ave you seen him this morning! 

Katb.—N ot since Leonard left us to prepare the house for 
you. 

Pannix—I magine him, then, in a suit of line broadcloth, 
dean linen, glossy Lair, patent leather boots 

Katb.—S tqpl etopl My fancy is not sufficiently vivid to 
paint such a picture. Malcolm well dressed 1 Ohl Cupid! 
Cupid I What a potent warrior you are I 

Fas nix—B ut, Kate, I pity you. 

Kata.—You need not, for, tell it not, Fannie, your madcap 
lister has fairly lost her heart to that modern Timon. 

Fan nix.—T hat is why I pity you. Malcolm, who im¬ 
agines, from your wayward freaks for the last week, that 
you are quite ills slave, will role “en grand Seigneur}’* 

Katb. — W ill he! What will you say if he hands me my 
pocket-handkerchief upon his bended knee. 

Fannix—I mpossible I Fortunes could not force him to 
the position. 

Katb. —But I wilt. Leave me to manage him . 

Fannie.—W ell, success attend you. Exit .Rmnie. 

Katb.— {Sitting down at a table.) —Now to pay my lover 
for a week’s indifference! {Taktt a book and opens if.) 
Hark I he is coming] (Begins to read.) 

Enter Malcolm, uxll dr eased. 

Malcolm.— (Aside.) — She is here. Beading, too. What a 
while hand supports her head. (Aloud.) Katel (Silence 
for a moment.) 

Malcolm. — (Louder.) —Kate I 

Katb.—( Looking up absently.) —I beg pardon, did yon 
•peak? (Beads again.) 

Malcolm.— (Surprised.) —Why, cousin, I never saw you 
■o studious before. I wish to speak to you. Wo are alone. 

(Aside.) She doe* not hear a word. I my, (louder,) cousin, 
we arc alone I 

Katb,— (Looking round.)— Ah I so we are. (Reads again.) 

Malcolm.—U sually 'a such cases conversation takea the 
place of itudy. 

Katb— (Reading without looking up .)— 

“Give mo 

Leave to enjoy myself. The place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court.” 

Malcolm.—C ousin Katet Katel I say. 

(TVfffrWy.)—Fie! what a noise 1 One never knows 
•a hour’s peace, with a man in the house. I must retire 
to the dty for a little quiet 1 ( Reads again.) 

Malcolm.— (Aside.) — 

“What change comm o’er the spirit ef her dream!” 

My madcap cousin a student] Is it love prompt* her! 

—I’ll cure him of that Impression speedily. 

Maloolm.—F air cousin, may I speak a word with you! 

Katjl— (Reading without lookit%j up.) —“I wonder you 
will still be talking, Signor Benedict; nobody marks you!” 

Haloolm.— (Indignantly.) —Do you mean to be personal! : 

Vol. XXXVII.—6 


Kate.— (Quietly looking up.) —Shakspcare, cousin I 
Malcolm.—T ho quotation was quite too pointed to be un¬ 
intentional. (Aside.) 8he does not listen. (In a loud, de¬ 
cided font) MIsa Kato Marston J 
Ksjm^-(Looking up.) — I bog pardon, did you speak! 
(Reads again.) 

Malcolm.—I did speak. I wish to inquire why you In¬ 
sult mo—after— (aside.) la she deaf! She does not stem 
to hear. Ah 11 »eo! Sho is feigning Indifference to hido 
emotion. Boar girl, I will relievo her mind. ( Aloud, ten¬ 
derly, leaning over Kate’s chair, and taking her hand.) 
Dearest, best cousin Katel 

Katb.—( Withdrawing her hand.) —Young man, you annoy 
me! 

Malcolm.— (Angrily.)— What does all this mean! 

Katb.— (Rising.) —This constant talking really Jars upon 
my nerves. I will retire to my own room to m edits to and 
study. (Going.) 

Malcolm.—C ousin Kate, stay one minute. 

Katb.—(.R eturnwy slowly.) —Certainly, five If yon like. 
(Looks af her watch.) 

Malcolm.—A re you so pressed for time! 

Katx—W ell, sir, you have called me back. (Drops her 
handkerchief.) Dear me, my handkerchief! 

Malcolm.—I wished to say to you- 

Katb.—I have dropped my handkerchief. 

Malcolm.— (Carelessly .)—So I perceive. 

Kati.—W elt, sir, it is customary for a gentleman to hand 

a lady what ehe drops. 

Malcolm.—I s It! 

Katb.—C ertainly. Since you will not restore that one, I 
must go to my room for another. (Going.) 

Malcolm.—S tay! stay! Here it is! (RicAr it up, and 
offers if carelessly.) 

Katb.—Is that the position to assume when you offer 
anything to a lady! Kneel, sir! 

Malcolm.— 11 I kneel to a woman, never] 

Katx—W e waste time! I must go to my room to study. 
Malcolm.—N o! no I (Kneels.) See, I comply. 

Enter Phonic, unseen by Malcolm; Kate motions her to be 

silent. 

Katx—N ow that yon are la a proper position, speak! 
I listen! 

Malcolm.—(R isinp.)—Cousin— 

Katx—D o not rise 1 
Malcolm.—B ut Kat o 

Katb.—( 5oin^.)—I go then. 

Malcolm.— (Retaining his position.)—Bo it as you will. 
See, I kneel to tell you I love you. Will you return my 
love! Enter Mr. Marston and Leonard. 

■ Fannix—M arvelous] 

Mr. Maks to x.—What do I see! 

Lbosard.—M alcolm Hoyle on his knees to a woman. 
Malcolm.— (Rising.)— I wait my answer, cousin. Do not 
mind these intruders. 

Fannix—( 7b Kate.) —How did you manage it! 

Katx—( 7b Min me.)—That’s my secret. (2b Malcolm.) 
Cousin Malcolm! 

Malcolm.—(C bminy to her tide.) I am all impatience for 
your answer, Kate. 

Katx —And it shall be a quotation from your favorite, 
Btakspeare: 

u To you I give myself; for I am yours.” 

Mx MARSTOXr—Sol sol You did manage to win my girl’s 

heart, Malcolm! 

Malcolm.— (Taking Kate's hand, and speaking to audi¬ 
ence.) —If we can manage, also, to win the favor of our 
friend* here, our efforts will not have been made in vain. 

Curtain falls. 
Position of characters at fall of curtain. 
Fannix Lxonard. Katx Malcolm. Mx Marston. 
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«0UT OF THE SHADOW” 

BY HUB. N. H. M’CONAUGHY. 

Cheerless -was the attic which little Alice £ hook because I took them. A policeman Baw 
entered one dreary December day, after a long jj her, and said, ‘Let the child alone,’ or she might 
walk in the icy Btreets. There was no fire what- $ have hurt mo worse, she was so angry. But, 
ever in tho broken grate, and the keen air whistled i poor sister, you are almost starved to death, I 
through the half covered roof, sifting down the $ will cook these things as soon as I can make the 
fine snow on the bare floor. But though the * fire go. There are six matches left in the box; 
place was so utterly cheerless, there was a smile 51 have a lot of paper I found in the street just 
as well as a tear in her brown eyes.as Bhe en- ji after they had swept a store.” The child set 
tered. In that low room was the only heart j herself busily to work, and soon a little glow 
on earth that cared for her. A loving sister <; was kindled, and the only saucepan set over it 
watched for her return, and had ever a gentle $ with a little water, and the uninviting repast 
word and kiss for the little one she had received ^ was prepared. 

from a dying mother’s arms, and over whom she £ “You cannot eat it, Jenny,” said the child, 
had watched with maternal tenderness. { with tears In her eyes, as her sister put aside 

Day by day she had toiled for her support, ^ the dish, after a slight effort to eat. 
unheeding the cruel exactions and often harsh ij “You have done very nicely, little sister,” 
words of her steel-hearted employer. Not un- i; she said; “but I do not feel much hunger now. 
frequently was she kept busy until far into the s I think I am past that. Sojgke the rest your- 
night, working costly fabrics into cloaks and ) self, darling. I never- expected to see you re- 
mantillas to glitter in the fashionable promo- \ duced to thia^but it is all right, no doubt. And 
nade; thinking sometimes, poor girl, how a | always remember, Allie, that any amount of 
single yard of that coBtly trimming would bring > sjpering is better than the least degree of sin- 
plenty to her destitute home. Still, she was \ nmg. Although all seems so dark now, I feel 
Usually content with her frugal fare, for the | strangely hopeful for you. I shall soon be safe 
white wings of purity and peace were folded in > in the arms of Jesus, and oh! how I wish I 
her bosom, and she bleBt God that actual want? might take you with me, if it were God’s will; 
h»4 never stared them in the face. I but I know He will take care of you. I prayed 

But, at length, a dark day came. The rack- ^ to him nearly all day for you, Allie; trust in 
ing cough which had so long distressed her, \ him and lie will surely raise you up a friend. I 
became deeper seated, and she could no longer ^ cannot talk much with you, now; but another 
rise from her bed. After the scanty earnings i time I will tell you what I wish you to do when 
were exhausted, the few articles of furniture s I am gone. Come and lie down with me, 
were parted with, one by one, to obtain the \ precious, darling little sister, and don’t sob so 
daily loaf of bread; but in a little time this $ wildly, dear one. There, go to sleep, love,” and 
resource failed, and ghfistly famine glared upon ^ she gathered the sobbing child to her bosom, 

j and soothed her as a mother would her fright- 
To-day, little Alia© had wandered out, hoping | ened, suffering babe, 
to find a few sticks with which to make a little \ It was broad daylight when Alice awoke, 
blaie, and, on her return, Bhe found her sister ^ She was very stiff and cold and looked about for 
touch weaker. S Jenny. She seemed to be kneeling by the bed- 

“Dear Jenny,” said tbo child, “I could find i; Bide, but when Alice spoke, there was no answer, 
nothing to eat but these turnips and potato ^ The face was colorless as marble, and a sweet 
paringB, which I picked up in a rubbish box on i smile wreathed the thin white lips. She seemed 
the side-wi^k. I have washed them quito clean i to have risen at night for the little cup of water, 
at the pump, and they will be better than no- ; and to have died as she knelt to breathe a prayer 
thing. I eat some of the turnip chips raw, I was : to the kind Father, who in love gathered her 
bo hungry. I got these few sticks and cinders, •' into his glorious fold, where cold and hunger 
too, from an ash-tub, though an old woman, •; and pain and sorrow are forever strangers. 

With a bag on her back, beat me with her iron A pine coffin and a quick rattling otMhe cirt 
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over the stones to the paupers' burial place. No 
one heeded it, except ono breaking heart which 
flung itself upon the rough box, and shrieked as 
they tore her from It. 

It wus nil over, and little Alice found herself 
homeless and friendless in the great bustling 
city. Site was almost atupified by grief, and 
almost unconsciously she wandered to the market 
near the river, and stopped to warm her fingers 
at a littlo charcoal furnneo. A stout Jersey 
farmer was standing near, dressed in a shaggy 
“great coat,” with a woolen comforter about 
his neck. Ho made room for her beside tho 
fire, and looked compassionately on her thin, old 
dress and shivering frame. His big, brown 
hand brought out a rosy-chcekcd apple from 
his over-coat pocket, which he gave to Alice. 
The tears came into tho eyes of the poor, 
famished child, as she eagerly took it, ex¬ 
claiming, “Oh, thank you, thank you, sir.” 

It was eaten quickly, and tho farmer who had 
watched tho process, said, 

“I wish I had anotbor for you, littlo girl, you 
seem to like apples so well. Your folks should 
not let you como out such a cold day with them 
thin clothes on, and no shawl neither.” 

Just then a coarse market-woman, evidently 
in a bad humor, came along, and giving Alice 
a rude push, bade her “bo off with her rags, 
and not take up tho room of her betters. Watch¬ 
ing a clianco to steal something from tho stands, 

I don’t doubt?” sho added. 

The child moved Blowly and tearfully away, 
for the kind word and act of tho moment before, 
had drawn her wholo heart toward tho farmer. 
Poor little ono! with her loving heart torn loose 
from every earthly stay, how eagerly it caught 
at every straw for support! 

But tho big, rough hand was Btretched out to 
prevent her going, and thb man drew her to his 
side, saying, 

“Stay here, littlo girl, tho old woman shall 
not hurt you. Sho is only a bit fretty this 
morning, and means well enough. There, Mar- 
gry, are two customers for^you, be quick, or 
you’ll lose them;” and tho woman stepped’ 
briskly to her placo. 

Tho farmer looked at the child intently, and 
by bis kind words and seeming interest, soon : 
drew from her tlio simplo history of her sorrows; | 
related with nil a child’s frankness. Tho shaggy j 
sleeve was drawn across his eyes more than ; 
once ns ho listened, and ho had too honest a j 
heart to be ashamed of it. i 

When she had finished, ho said, “Then you ; 
have not any relations in the city, Alice? No- j 
body to look for you home to-night?" j 


; “Oh, sir,” she answered, “I have no homo 
’.now. None but the station-house,” and Bhe 
* shuddered at the thought of sleeping there; as- 
| Boosted as it is in the mind of every poor child 
{in the city, with the idea of drunken brawls, 

| theft, and every crime. 

“Will you go home with me, Alice? My 
Hannah will be a mother to you, and you Bhall 
not want for anything. It would seem most 
like having our little dead Emily back again,” 
he said, half to himself. “ She had great brown 
eyes juBt like yourn. You make me think of 
her every minute;” and a big tear was brushed 
aside. “ She has laid in her grave three months 
come Sunday, and the baby, our little Benny, 
has forgotten all about her as was so fond of 
him. Ho would leave his mother’s arms any 
time to go to her. Will you go home with me, 
Alice, and be a Bister to little Benny?” 

“Oh, sir, will you take me?" said the child, 
her face glowing with eager hope, while her 
frame trembled with the intense excitement. 

“Be sure I will—and now we had better jog 
on, so as to be home in time for supper. I have 
sold out all my Christmas turkeys, and the big 
wagon is just round the corner. But you can’t 
ride in tho cold with them clothes on,” he con¬ 
tinued, looking at her thin garments. Taking 
her by tho hand, he sought a store, near by, 
where he bought a warm woolen shawl, a knitted 
hood, and fleecy lined gloves, which ho bade her 
put on. “There, those will stand you till we 
get home, and then the mother will rig you out 
more comfortablo.” Tho child’s eyes danced 
with pleasure os she viewed the treasures; hut 
she could only say, with glad tears, “Oh, sir, 
you are too good.” 

“Not a bit,” laughed the good-natured farmer. 
“You arc my little girl now, and I must provide 
for you." 

They soon reached the covered Jersey wagon, 
and lifting the little girl in, he Beated himself 
besido her, drawing the buffalo robe well around 
her feet. And so they rode on; farmer Betts 
chatting all the time with his happy little com¬ 
panion, who could hardly realize her identity. 

“Then, you like apples, Alice, do you? You 
shall havo bushels of them this winter if you 
want. Do you like to feed chickens and turkeys ?” 

“I think I should, dearly; but I never sow 
any live ones except those in the market.” 

“Well, I never! I guess you don’t eat them 
very often either, do you now?” 

“Wo have had no meat of any kind for a long 
time.” 

“No meat? Why, what did you hive for 
breakfast?” 
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“Only the apple you gave me, air.” 

“Why, Alice, I nover heard the .like. What 
did you have yesterday?” 

“Only some potato and turnip parings I 
found in tho street,” said the child, modestly. 

The astonished farmer gazed at her for the 
first time doubtingly; but thero was no untruth- 
fulness in thoso full, candid eyes. 

“Is it possible there nro any people so poor? 
I never'll waste a piece of bread again, if that’s 
go. I am sorry I did not know you were so 
hungry when we were in tho market; but here 
is a piece of bread and butter and cold meat I 
had left from my dinner.” 

The child's hunger was keen, and the present 
relief of mind made tho want doubly felt. She 
devoured it hastily, despite her effort to control 
herself, for “hunger knows no law.” 

“Hannah will have us a good warm supper 
when wo get home, all ready, I know. Sho 
never fails of that when I go down to York. I 
guess Davy can jog on a little faster, such good 
roads,” and he gave the lines a shake, which' 
Davy seemed 'to understand as an intimation 
that lie might hurry on to his warm stable rather 
faster. An hour more and they reached the 
pleasant farm-house. Tho good wife, Hannah, 
came out to meet her husband, and inquired, 
with some surprise, 

“Why, who has thee hefe, William?” For 
being a Quaker born, she occasionally used their 
forms of address. Alice shrank back, a little 
fearful that there would be no welcome for her 
hero. 

A few words told the simple story, a9 ho lifted 
the child from the wagon and placed her inside 
the gate. It was enough, and the good mother’s 
arms and heart opened wide to receive her. 

“Thee is welcome, little one. Thee shall 
never want for a home again,” and she brought 
her into the cheerful “family room,” and placed 
Emily’s low rocking-chair beside the bright fire 
for her. With gentle hands she removed her 
■hawl and hood, and, when she had grown warm 
and comfortable, it took but a minute to ex¬ 
change her thin, but neat, old garments for a 
warm, dark worsted suit which had belonged to 
the loved and lost one. 

“Just about her size,” said tho good woman, 
thoughtfully, “only thinner. She would rathgr 
thee had them than that they should lie idle. 
She would give away all she possessed to make 
any one else happier—Emily would.” 

The transformed child looked really beautiful 
after having carefully brushed her soft brown 
hair, and confined it with a long circular comb. 

“I shouldn’t know her, wife,” said Mr. Betts, 


i 

\ 
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as she took her seat at the table. Wliat a 
princely feast that seemed to Alice, who bad 
never beheld such bounties before! What a 
luxury to her, seemed even a slice of that good 
home-made bread and butter, or ono of thoso 
delicious, steaming “buckwheats!” And yet, 
the ruddy boiled ham, cut in Buch generous 
slices, the pellucid honey fairly overflowing its 
waxen cells, the light golden cup-cake, anil deep 
glass of spiced apples, formed only an ordinary 
repast in tho house of the prosperous farmer. 

When supper was over, little Benny thought 
it time to wake up, and sat on his mother’s lap 
while Ann cleared away the table. The baby 
soon made friends with Alice, after tho first 
shyness and curiosity about the stranger had 
worn off, and even suffered her to rook him a 
little while in tho low rocking-chair. 

The mother knew that Alice was weary, and 
showed her early to a snug little room adjoining 
her own, where, after nicely tucking in the 
warm covers all about her, with a good nigfyt 
kiss, she left her to her own thoughts. And, 
oh! what a confusion of momories rushed upon 
her mind! But first, and above all others, was 
the pale face of that dear, dear sister, and sho 
wept as if her heart would break at the thought 
of never, never seeing her agarin. But soon the 
mood grew calmer, and then she long'ed to have 
her sister know what kind friends God had 
raised up for her, and with the half-formed 
prayer that some kind watcher-angel would 
whisper all her happiness into her sister’s ear, 
she fell asleep. In dreams, she saw again the 
bare, cold attio room, with its broken window 
and cheerless grate; again tho rough box was 
brought in to bear away tho gentle form she 
loved so tenderly, and again she lived over the 
same wild, heart-breaking agony of grief. But 
an angel form entored the narrow door-way, and 
a face radiant with immortal youth and vigor 
smiled upon her. She.fclt again tt e soft caresses 
of her loving sister, and grew calm and peaceful 
resting on her breast. 

She awoke late, but with a light heart. How 
beautiful seemed tho sunshine struggling t lirough 
the pretty window-shade! She had never seen 
such sunlight before. What a beautiful red and 
white bed-cover was spread over her! She 
traced the quaint pattern out with her eye in 
childisli wonder and admiration. What a col- 
lection of treasures was spread out on the little 
table across the room, a tiny work-box, a china 
vase, a doll and doll’s bureau, with many glit¬ 
tering toys which sho had never Been before, 
except in shop windows! Was this really to bo 
her home, and this her own little room, where 
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she could look at, and really handle all those 
beautiful things, every day if Bhe liked? A 
gentle footstep and a softly opened door brought 
a glad answer. 

“ Has thee slept well, Alice? I will help thee 
dress now if thee likes to rise/’ and a gentle, 
loving kiss was pressed upon her cheek. 

Breakfast was over, but a nice dish of hot 
cream toast and leg of broiled chicken awaited 
her in the corner; and Benny sat on the floor at 
her feet, laughing and playing with black Bruno’s 
shaggy ears, while ho occasionally glanced with 
his merry eye at the new found friend of the 
night before. 

And this was but the dawning of many bright 


\ mornings. Alice was adopted in heart as well 
} as in name, nnd soon grew to be the light of 
f that cheerful dwelling. Her mind and heart 
J both expanded with hot-house rapidity in the 
\ genial atmosphere of love and physical comfort, 

\ and when, a few years later, the gentlo hand 
| which led and cared for her so kindly grew a 
g little tremulous, it was ‘‘daughter Alice” who 
\ placed the easy-chair in the cheeriest corner and 
: took upon her young shoulders all the care of 
• the household. Never did the farmer regret his 
: deed of love to the homeless orphan, but ever 
j regarded it as one of God’s richest blessings to 
: him and his. Truly “ho who soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” 
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PERFECTLY 

BY MARY 

“Pretty? yes, rather pretty, but perfectly 
heartless!" said Mrs. Holmes lo Dr. Stanley, 
with whom she was conversing, at a large, 
brilliant party. 

♦‘Heartless! with that sensitive mouth, and 
those eyes, so deep and full of expression,” said 
the gentleman, musingly. 

“I don't admire her style of beauty at all. 
She looks like a wax doll, and her hcartlessness 
is proverbial. Since her uncle left her so 
wealthy she has had lovers by the score, and 
flirts with every one. Why, look at her 
now!” 

Dr. Stanley’s eyes followed the direction in 
which the lady waved her fan, and rested on the 
central figure of a group round the piano. It 
was a lady, young and fair, with a tall, excccd- 
ingly graceful figure, pure Greek features, and 
large blue eyes. Her hair was short, but the 
soft, full curls made a lovely frame for the fair 
face. Her dress was of dark lace; and twisted 
amongst the golden curls were deep crimson 
bounces, with dark green leaves; and on the 
snowy throat and arms glittered blood-red 
rubies. She was conversing gayly with a knot 
of gentlemen, and Dr. Stanley sauntered over 
to the group. 

“Miss Marston,” said one gentleman, “what 
lias become of Harold Graham?” 

The tiny hands swept over the ivory keys of 
the grand piano, in tho measure of a brilliant 
waltz, and another of the group, supposing Miss 
Marston did not hear the question, said, 

“Pawned his dress coat, I guess, and can’t 
appear." 

“He was wretchedly poor,” said a third. 

“Perhaps he has committed suicide; it is 
three weeks since he disappeared,” said an¬ 
other. 

“Oh! I hope not!” said Miss Marston; “we 
want his tenor for our next musical soiree. It 
would be too provoking for him to commit sui¬ 
cide.” 

“Mrs. Holmes was right,” thought the doctor, j 
“she is perfectly heartless. Poor Harold!” ■ 

He turned from the piano, but stopped as a; 
full, rich voice broke out into song. Miss Mars-: 
ton was singing “Schubert’s Last Greeting,” • 
and into the mournful words she poured such ; 
wailing energy, and deep pathos, that group ' 


HEARTLESS. 

K. CLARKE. 

! after group, in the large rooms, ceased their 
> gay converse to listen to the music, 
j “Can she sing so without heart or feeling?” 
; muttered the doctor, again drawing nearer the 
; piano. 

• “Eva,” said a young lady, as the last notes 
; of the song died away, “Eva, play a polka, 
; won’t you?” 

: A contemptuous smile quivered, for a moment, 

• on Eva Mai's ton’s lip; then, nodding good nn- 
: turedly, she dashed off into a lively polka, which 
i soon melted the group round the piano into 
: merry dancers; and Dr. Stanley went with tho 
: rest. 

The next morning Miss Marston sat in her 
own room, writing a letter. Peep over her 
shoulder at one sentence, 

“All hollow, all heartless, Miriam? You 
blame me for flirting; you are not here to see 
how they follow me merely for my money; not 
one true heart amongst them all. There was 
one, Harold.” 

A knock at the door interrupted her. 

“Come in!” and a woman entered, with a 
large basket of washing. 

“Good morning,” said Eva, pleasantly. “How 
is Terence this morning?” 

“Oh! Miss, it’s beautiful be is the day. 
Sure, marm, I’m sorry ye’ve had to wait so 
long for the wash.” 

“Never mind that. How could you wash 
with the poor little fellow so sick?” 

“Sure, Miss, it’s many a one expects their 
clothes, sick or well; and isn’t Jerry sitting up 
the day playing with the toys ye Bint him, and 
Pat, that I kept home from school, a-minding 
him.” 

“How many pieces, Mary?” said Eva^jfckiug 
out her purse. 

“Oh! Miss, you don’t owe Ma^^^HUs a 
cint. There’s the docther ye left tfMKflraa&y lo 
pay, and the wood ye sint, and the praties and 
milk, and the money ye gave me last week; 
sure, Miss, it’s in your debt I am for washing 
the rest of your life.” 

“What I gave Terence has nothing to do with 
my washing bill,” said Eva, rapidly counting 
tho pieces. “There,” and she took the piece 
from her purse, “that is eighty.” 

“Miss Eva,” said Mary, and then stopped. 
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“Well, Mary?” 

‘•Sure, Miss, you do so much good with your 
money, I'm ashamed to tell you-'’ 

“ Tell me what?” 

••Well, Miss, it's about Hie young man that’s 
rluted inv room. Ye mind where the widder 
died lust tall. lie come a week back. Miss, and 
lie niver come down stairs for three days back, so 
this morning I wint up, ami he's sick with n 
lavcr, out of his head entirely. Miss. If yus 
would come now.” 

■•Wait, Mary, I'll go with you.” 

• He’s dreadful poor, I guess, Miss; for it's 
starving little furniture; nothing but a bed and 
a table and chair, and no thrunk at all, at all, 
but a bit of a carpet-hag.” 

Throwing off her rich silk wrapper, Eva put 
on a dark gray dress and cloak, and added a 


close silk bonnet with a thick veil. i 

“Come. Mary!” and the two left the house, 1 


together. ; 

in a low, close room, on a pallet-bod, lay J 
Mary (Sennis’ hoarder. The face, against the ) 
coarse ticking pillow, wns such as one fancies 
for that of his favorite poet. The hair was dark, - 
waving over a broad white forehead, a ml the ] 
deep set eyes were hazel, large and full: and the ■ 
features delicate. Usually the face was pale. : 
but now it was crimson with fever. The eyes. I 
too, fierce and wild. But even, with all this, ; 
that face was beautiful with an almost unearthly 
beauty. Into that poor, low room, Eva, with : 
her sombre dress ami radiant beauty, came like 
a pitying angel. She gave one glance at the 
invalid’s face, and then crossed the room to his • 


side. 

“Eva!” said the sick man. “Eva!” 

“He knows me,” she murmured, drawing 
back. But the young man moaned her name 
again, and then broke forth in wild, delirious 
ravings. 

“Mary,” said Eva, “send Patrick to me. I 
will find pencil and paper.” 

Mary left the room, and Eva turned to the 
tabic to find paper and pencil. She wrote two 
hasty notes. One was to her housekeeper for 
pillows ifaijt'shcets. The other was to I)r. Stan¬ 
ley, who did not guess the friend who sent him 
so much practice among poor patients, and saw 
that the young physician was well paid. 

Having dispatched Patrick with the notes, 
Eva tried to make the desolate room more home¬ 
like. Lifting from the table a waistcoat, some¬ 
thing dropped from the pocket to the floor. She 
picked it up. It was a small miniature case, 
open: and painted on the ivory was Eva Mnrston’s 


face. 


A smile, gentle and pitying, came on her 
lip. 

“He did love me then! lteally love me, anil 
would not seek me with the herd of fortune- 
hunters who follow me, and that is the reason 
1 have missed him for so long.” 

“Arrah, Miss, here’s the doctor!” 

“Stop him, Mary, I will go in here. Re¬ 
member, Mary, you don’t know my name!” and 
Eva went into another little room, vacant and 
adjoining that of the invalid’s. The door stood 
ajar, and Dr. Stanley’s first exclamation reached 
her. 

“Harold! have I found you at last, and in 
such a place?” 

Eva’s eyes ranged over the capabilities of the 
room in which she stood, and she nodded, say¬ 
ing, “It will do! larger and better than the 
other, but a poor place at best.” 

The next day, when Dr. Stanley called to see 
his patient, Mary, with a pardonable pride, 
ushered him into the room that had been vacant 
before. A soft carpet, was on the floor, and a 
small fire in the grate, the latter screened from 
the bed by a neat shade. Soft muslin curtains, 
snowy white, draped the window. The bed 
could scarcely be recognized, with its pure white 
pillows, counterpane, and sheets. A little tabic 
stood beside the bed, with the medicines the 
doctor had ordered, and an exquisite goblet of 
cooling drink. 

••The lady ye mind I told you of, that pint 
ye to Terry,” said Mary. “We fixed the room 
yesterday, and my good man and I moved him 
in to-day, so she’ll find him here when she comes. 
It’s asleep he’s been for better’n three hours, 
sir.” 

Two hours later Harold was still asleep, but 
then he opened his eyes. Thecold, cheerless room 
was changed, as if by enchantment, and, (Harold 
thought he was dreaming,) an angel fnco bent 
over him, with pitying eyes, and a emilo tender 
as a mother’s over her child. 

“Eva!” he whispered, “oh! that I could die 
in such a dream. Never awake to the bitter, 
hopeless love. Let me die now!” 

Was it a dream, that sweet low voice answer¬ 
ing him? 

“Harold, you will not die, you will live, live 
for me! Your genius shall bo recognized, your 
pictures sought. No more struggling for lite, 
but only for fame.” And the tears fell as she 
. spoke. 

Dr. Stanley, standing in the doorway, reeog- 
; nized the ball-room belle, and the object of his 
: friend’s long-silent, hopeless love. 

1 Softly he glided down the stairs, for he knew 
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that a better medicine than lie could prescribe “Just think of Eva Marston, rich and such a 
was -within the patient’s grasp. belle, marrying Harold Graham, the artist, poor 

And the world said, as a church mouse.” 
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“PLOTTING AND PLANNING” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


CHAPTER I. j; for if you do, I Bhall go straight home with 

“There, there, mother Elsie, just look at 5 Amanda, and not come back to Ashland till his 
these two precious documents, and see what a jt visit is over. I am willing to tolerate him, but 
set of young scapegraces we’ve got on our ^ I give you fair warning that I shall not bear 
hands to attend to! This comes of having a !; him any love, and I don’t cnro if he knows it 


good disposition, and promising to play guar- jj in the beginning. Now don’t scold tne for this 
dinn to all my old friends’ orphans. Faith, i naughty, willful letter, for I love you all—uncle 
there’ll bo war in the camp, sure enough, now! $ Ben, aunty, and old nurse Eaton—as much as 


What with wild Madge, her prankB and her J ever—everybody but Dick—and, leBt you Bcold 
mischief, and young Master Richard and his \ me, I Bign myself, Yours in a pet, 
college chums—and the two children hating i; , Madge.’' 

each other so—we shall have a time of it! Pity ^ 


that we set our hearts on this match so, Elsie; J Tho other lotter, which aunt Elsie now opened, 
we might have known how young folks are—if J was from Richard Harding, and ran thus: 
they got wind of it, they’d go heart and hand l 

against it—for Madge is shy as a hawk, and ; “Dear Uncle Ben —Have been off into the 
Richard’s got all the blood of the Hardings in • country, rusticating, with my chum, since my 
him. But do read tho letters, mother!” and ; graduation, which happened about three weeks 
uncle Ben Hobart settled back in his arm-chair : ago. Was quite overwhelmed by the weight of 
with a genuine expression of distress on his • my laurels. Couldn’t think of going up to old 
round, genial face. : Ashland staggering under ’em, so slipped off 

Mrs. Hobart, or “Mother Elsie,” as uncle Ben into parts unknown to recuperate. Feel some- 


persisted in styling his better half, smoothed 
down tho folds of her black silk apron, perched 
her spectacles anew on her nose; and, by dint 
of long application, unraveled the following 
epistles—tho first written in a delicate, board¬ 
ing-school hand, and the other in bold, dashing, 
almost unintelligible chirography, as if penned 
in great haste. Let us overlook the good lady’s 
shoulder as she reads: 

“Dear Guardians —As exhibition is a week 
from to-day, I thought I would write, stating 
that I shall be at home by sunset tho next day. 
My dear friend, Amanda Peabody, is dying for 
me to pass h month with her; but. as you write 
me that Dick Harding is coming home, I have i, 
taken the liberty to invito Amanda to accom- j 
pany me~fpr I can’t enduro the idea of playing 5 
the agreeable to ‘Sir Richard,’ whom, you know, ^ 


wlmt recovered now; guess I’ll slide down home. 
Shall bring my chum, Hal Winstead, with me, 
to pass a couple of weeks or so, in trouting, 
gunning, etc. Reckon on ‘h good timo gene¬ 
rally.’ Somebody told me—else I dreamed it— 
that it’s about time for Madge Brandon to gra¬ 
duate. Hope she won’t happen home till Hal 
and I get away again. Can’t you pack her off 
somewhere on a visit, if it should happen so? 
for neither chum nor I want to do the agreeable 
to a bread and butter school girl. We don’t 
fancy tho girls—that is, Hal don’t; and you 
know that Miss Madge and I always quarreled 
through our childhood, and I can’t believe that 
‘years of discretion’ have brought either of us 
more amiable dispositions. Jove! wasn’t she a 
little vixen then!—how her black ej'es used to 
flash fire! But I suppose I did use to tease her 
slightly, though—for I have a faint recollection 


I always hated from childhood, and Amanda will s of playing ‘the torment,’ as my part in the role 
take him off my hands. I suppose his lordship > daily enacted at Ashland; yet, having no desire 


has changed much sinco I saw him—but no i to renew it, I hope Madge won’t happen at 


doubt for the worse. Of course he will bring i home while Hal and I nro with you. Wo only 
homo a wiser head than he carried to Harvard; \ run down fbr a short time, then we’re off for 


yet that seems incredible, for there was always i Europe. Kiss aunt Elsie for me, and tell her 
enough conceit in him for a score. Please, dear s to mako her best drop-cakes, and get out the 
uncle Ben, I hope you won’t tease mo in the way i* ‘pink china* for our benefit. In haste, 
you used to about ‘marrying Dick some day$ Dick.” 
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“Well, now, here’s a pretty to do!’* sighed 
uncle Ben, as “Mother Elsio” took off her glasses 
and refolded the letters. “What’s to be done? 
they'll quarrel all the time, as they used to! 
But I can’t see how we’re to prevent it, either— 
for, faith! X believe Madge’s half right when she 
says tho boy’s got conceit enough for a score. 
Wo shall have to give up the match, mother; 
they’re too headstrong to pull together!” 

“There, now, Benjamin, don’t make a baby 
of yourself!” said aunt Elsie. “Scar’d to death 
by a couple of children! Give it up, indeed? 
The children’ll do well enough if you’ll let ’em 
alone. I don’t believe in plotting and plan¬ 
ning—at least, so’t folks can see what you’re 
aiming at. They’ll make their own match fast 
enough if they think nobody else is planning 
for 'em; but you jest keep hectoring ’em, and 
sec how you’ll come out! Don’t you know that 
it’s the only sure way, to let young folks manage 
their own love affairs? What if they do spat 
and flout?—they’re only little love quarrels, and 
they like each other all the better for it after¬ 
ward. And now, Benjamin, I hope you won’t ap¬ 
pear to notice everything that happens; but jest 
let ’em have their own head, and everything 
will come out right in the end. But, I declare, 
if I’d a known company was cornin’ so soon, I’d 
a made tho raspberry jam! I guess I’ll see if 
Betty and I can’t do it to-morrow; and then 
there’s the jellies to see to—and the tea cake 
to set to rise, and the Washington pics to get 
up, and tho blanc mange—Dick does like my 
‘goodies’ so, as he calls ’em, dear boy! And 
Margaret, too!—the children are glad enough 
to bo at borne again, I’m a thinking! Richard 
‘goin’ off to Europe’ and foreign parts, indeed, 
when I’d been a thinkin’-” but ah, aunt 

Elsie, what visions were those that mixed in 

with your “hospitable thoughts intent?” Who 
was “plotting and planning” then? 


CHAPTER II. 

Two young men sat in tho parlor of a village 
hotel. Alton was one of the prettiest aud 
quietest country towns in Connecticut, roman¬ 
tically situated on the banks of a blue river. 
Wooded heights sloped down to the water’s 
edge; a white church spire rose amid the trees; 
neat, whito houses lined the principal street 
leading through the village; a large^riek edi¬ 
fice stood on a pleasant eminence, and several 
boarding houses in close proximity proclaimed 
this structure the beast of the town, ns it was 
the pride of the county—“Alton Seminary.” 

A little way up the street, the “Mansion 


House” reared its somewhat imposing front; 
and in a parlor of this hotel, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer evening, sat our two young men in conver¬ 
sation. 

“Hal,” said tho taller of the two, tossing his 
cigar from the open window, and running his 
fingers through his brown curls, “we must b® 
off to-morrow, and early, too! Let’s take a 
stroll down to tho river, and sly round to the 
seminary grounds and bring the girls out. What 
say you!” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed his companion, starting 
up; but, as he lightly set his hat on his black 
locks, he turned a penetrating look on his 
friend. “Dick, where’s all this to end? Jupi¬ 
ter! it makes a fellow feci small to steal a girl's 
heart under false colors, then sneak cowardly 
away. If you’re half as dead in love with that 
little black-eyed Miss Greyson ns I am with 
Amanda Peabody, you would not turn your face 
homeward till you’d laid your ‘heart, hand, and 
fortune’ at her feet. Fact is, I believe you’re 
unimprcseiblc—a bona fide flirt; but I’ll not take 
another moonlight walk with my dulcinen with¬ 
out committing myself! Come along, Dick, I’m 
desperate! I shall own up all!” 

“Oh! stop now! What’s the use of getting 
nervous, Ilal? Now it’s all very fine to while 
away a month or so in one of your humdrum 
country towns, by a little flirtation with ono of 
these pretty boarding-school girls; but the idea 
of anything serious, pshaw! This sprightly 
little Greyson is pretty and witching, I acknow¬ 
ledge; but the idea of asking her to marry me— 
it’s absurd! Richard Harding carries his heart 
in a securer place than to have it made captive 
so easily. Madge Greyson is pretty, and rather 
winning, but too tame. Jove! give me a girl of 
spirit! I know—or (lid know—another Madge, 
uncle Ben’s ward-—sbe and I were brought up 
together; and, Hal, there’s fire enough in her 
composition, you’d better believe, to keep you 
on the look-out for the terra of a natural life¬ 
time. Wo always quarreled ‘like everything,’ 
as children say, when wo were children to¬ 
gether; but, somehow, old undo Ben got it into 
his head that we were to marry each other 
when we ‘got growed,’ a la Topsy, and that, of 
course, set us against each other. And so we 
quarreled up to the very day when I left Ash¬ 
land for college—and, shortly after, Miss Madge 
was sent off to some boarding-school or other, 
I’m sure I never asked where—and now I sup¬ 
pose if wc ever meet again wo shall quarrel as 
of old, from sheer force of habit. Indeed, I 
don’t know but I’ve begun it already—for she 
may be at Ashland now, for aught I know, and 
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in my last letter to undo Ben I snid I hoped 
Madge wouldn’t bo there to annoy us—you and 
I, Hal. But come, now for a parting walk, 
chum! 1 ' 

“Dick, you’ll marry this Madge Brnndon some 
day, I prophesy!” said Harry Winstead, as they 
went out together. 

“Nonsenso!” laughed Hick. “I admire a 
woman of spirit, as I told you; but Madge iB a 
perfect vixen, and I’ve no particular desire to 
‘tame a Bhrcw,’ or ‘catch a Tartar!’ I’d go 
down on my knees to demure little Madge Grey- 
fion rather. But come!” 


CHAPTER III. 

TnE largo hoarding-house connected with 
Alton Seminary was very quiet. “At nino 
o’clock,” bo ran the seminary regulations, “the 
lights in each room shall be extinguished, and 
tho young ladies shall retire;” but very certain 
it was, that, on tho night in question, at many 
a window, partially concealed by blinds and 
curtains, sat groups of young girls conversing 
Boftly in the moonlight, or slyly slipping through 
tho galleries and down tho staircases, they glided 
into tho outer air, where, joined by somo favored 
cousin, (?) thoy walked under that same summer 
moonlight, quite oblivious to the fact that to¬ 
morrow’s recitations might suffer, or that the 
annual “Exhibition” stared them in tho faco in 
a few forthcoming days. 

Singular, but true—isn’t it, reader mine?— 
that Cupid’s arrows always find easier entrance 
to girlhood hearts, than Euclid’s theorems to 
girlhood brains. Alas! for willful woman. 

“Madge,” said one of a twain of young girls, 
who stood outside a little rustic gate at tho ex¬ 
tremity of tlio boarding-house grounds, “ Madge, 

I can’t help thinking that wo arc doing wrong 
in coming out hero to meet (hem. How do wo 
know but they think ua merely silly, romantic 
boarding-school girls, and aro trifling with us? 
Wo are doing wrong, Madge. To bo sure, I was 
very grateful when Mr. Emmons rescued me j 
from tho river that day of the pic-nic; they all!; 
agreed I should certainly have been drowned *! 
before aid could have come; and even Madame I; 
Dormer herself went down into the parlor with ^ 
me when lie called next day to inquire after my v 
health, and complimented him a great deal on $ 
his bravery; but, for all that, Madge, I cau't«: 
help thinking theso secret meetings aro not $ 
quite right. If Mr. Emmons, or his friend, feel J 
that interest in us they profess, why don’t they i 
visit us on levee night? They never come 1 
then.” $ 


£ “But madamo is bo strict. Of course her 
< Argus eyes would bo upon them, and she’d put 
ij down her foot for the proprieties; and so they'd 
•; rather met us here. I’m sure X can’t see any- 
{ thing wrong in it, Amanda.” , 

> “Well, I don’t see os we aro ‘wrong’ exactly,” 
^replied Amanda; “but wo aro foolish, certain, 
s I shan’t come here any more. Let’s go in now.” 
J “If you want to, child, certainly!” said 
ij Madge. “But I see how it is: you’re afraid 
$ you’ll fall in love with this Harry Emmons, lie 
l is handsome, but rather too quiet for my fancy, 
s Now Ned Hilton, it’s genuine fun to flirt with 
^ him; no danger of breaking his heart, or get- 
s ting mine broken in return. Wasn’t that a 
t capital idea of my new sobriquet, ‘Miss Grey- 
son?’ I’m very certain tho gentleman can’t 
S leave Alton now, and boast of his ‘flirtation 
\ with Madge Brandon.’ By the way, I wonder 
if he knew Dick Harding, at Harvard? I’ll ask 
him. Amanda, don’t hurry bo! Where are you 
going? not in the house, child? But, hush! 
they are coming! there, up the path from tho 
river! Now, don’t play Miss Prim, but laugh 
and chat a little; and if Mr. Emmons talks 
sentiment, why you just sentimentalize in re¬ 
turn, only mako sure to keep your own heart 
untouched. That’s the way I do—ah! good 
evening, gentlemen. My friend here was just 
about running away. Will you not tbank mo 
for detaining her, Mr. Emmons?” rang out in 
Madgo Brandon’s silvery, mischievous tones.” 

And “Harry Emmons,” alias Harry Win¬ 
stead, drew a fair whito hand within his arm, 
and asked, earnestly, as the two walked npart, 

“Miss Peabody, why would you shun me?” 

And coquettish little Madge Brandon turned 
saucily to tho young gentleman who stood near, 
and said, demurely, 

“And shall I run into tho house and report 
myself to madamo ns delinquent; or will Mr. 
Hilton lend me an arm for a short walk until 
reason shall havo again resumed her sway over 
yonder moonstruck couple?” 

“With pleasure, Miss Greyson!” was the 
quick reply. 

As they emerged into the bright moonlight, 
lie scanned long and earnestly tho arch, merry 
face, whoso eyelids at length drooped under his 
gaze. But evidently the perusal of those fea¬ 
tures brought no solution to the expression of 
puzzled mystery that deepened on his own face. 

“Where can I have seen her before?” he un¬ 
consciously muttered, as he withdrew his gaze. 

“Did you speak, Mr. Hilton?” asked Madge, 
demurely lifting her eyes. 

“It is a habit of soliloquizing that I have 
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foolishly fallen into. Miss Grayson,” he replied, £ It was the morning of a sultry, “muggy’’ 
rallying, with a smile. £ day in August, and the two young men stood 

“I should venture to infer that said solilo- J on the piazza of Ashland Mansion, attired in 
quica are not of the Hamlet order,” rejoined ij loose linen blouses, straw hats, and their fish- 
Madge, archly, “since his were on grave sub- 5 ing-rods in their hands. Uncle Ben leaned 
jects, while yours Beem to be on living ones, Mr. > against a pillar, wiping the beaded sweat from 
Hilton.” $ his forehead. It had cost him something of an 

Her companion bit his lips, and remained J effort to impart the news of Madge’s expected 
silent. s advent, for the inevitable hostile meeting of his 

That night, when the two girls sought their S two wards troubled the good old gentleman 
room, blushing little Amanda Peabody buried ^ exceedingly; but, the ice once broken, a look 
her face on Madge’s shoulder, and said, softly, $ of relief overspread his genial face. “Hey! 
with tear-filled eyes, | mother Elsie—hey! wife!” he exclaimed, rub- 

“Oh! Madge, ho loves me! He said so to- \ bing his hands in infinite glee, as, after watch- 
fcight, and his name isn't ‘Emmons;’ but there! 5 ing the two young men disappear down tho 
I promised not to tell. You will know ail by- £ cool, shady highway, ho turned into the long 
and-by. It was a freak of his. Ho is coming \ kitchen, where the dame was busying herself 
to our house in a week or two, and I can only j with superintending old Mrs. Eaton’s “goodies,” 
spend a few days with you at Ashland. Oh! $ and smoothing the icing on a loaf of cake for 
Madge, if you knew how happy—only kiss me, $ the oven. “I’ve got rid of those youngsters for 
Madge!” $ a couple of days; told Dick Madge was coming 

Madge Brandon bent down and imprinted a $ Lome, and, if she happens along to-night, I 
warm kiss on the white forehead, on her shoul- j want you to take her in hand, and charge her 
der, and whispered, ^ to keep her unruly tongue. Else she'll surely 

“Amanda, I am glad it iB so!” then abruptly } begin on Dick. Faith! slio may consider hcr- 
turned away. An hour after, while her com- > self lucky if ever she gets so good a husband na 


panion slept the gentle sleep of youth and inno¬ 
cence, Madge sat at the window, with pale, 
thoughtful face, while a few tears trickled 
through her fingers. 

“Wo have parted,” she murmured. “He 
told mo that he left Alton to-morrow; and not 
% word of regret, nor wish that we might meet 
again! And I had bo ridiculed tho name of 
love, that he thought me light and fickle, and 
his heart is untouched!” > 

Long did the girl sit in the white moonlight, 
HU the holy hush of night brought her calm- 


CHAPTER IV. 

“What, uncle Ben! Madge Brandon expected 
home to-morrow? Well, now, of courso I have 
due respect for the young lady, and, on any 
•rdinary occasion, would be happy to be her 
most devoted cavalier; but, really, just now 
you must excuse me. Hal and I go trouting up 
Mossdale river to-morrow; think wc shall camp 
out a night or two. Perhaps you will call me 
rather ungallant, uncle; but I fancy that Madge, 
remembering our old-time animosity, will be 
quite willing to dispense with my company. ‘A 
class-mate coming to spend a short time with 
her,’ did you say? Well, Hal, there’ll bo a lady 
for you; you have a penchant for boarding- 
ichool misses, I believe,” and Dick threw a 
meaning look into his friend’s face. 


the boy’ll make. There'S tho right stuff for a 
nobleman in him; and I’ve no doubt but we’ll 
bring about the match yet, if you only give 
Madge her lesson.” 

“Deary mo, Benjamin, why can’t you stop 
worryin’, and plottin’, and plannin’, and let tho 
young folks alone? Let the children he, father, 
and don’t provoke ’em! Madge’s headstrong, 
but she’s got a good, affectionate heart; and sho 
can’t help takin’ to Richard, for the lad’s hand¬ 
some as a pteter, and good as lie’s hnndsome. 
That’s a proper youth Richard’s brought homo 
with him—-young Harry Winstead. I hope 
thoy’ll all enjoy themselves; for, Benjamin, you 
know Margaret is goin’ to bring homo ’Mandy 
Peabody, and, if they’d only all bo pleasant and 
social like, how cheerful it’ll seem! It does mo 
good, father, to have young folks in tho house. 
But, la! the oven’ll get too hot, and scorch the 
cake!” 

CHAPTER V. 

At sunset, on tho following day, tho old- 
fashioned stage coach came down tho long 
country road, and drew up at tho gate of the 
Ashland Mansion. Uncle Ben went down tho 
graveled avenue as fast as his rotundity would 
allow, and fairly lifted Madge from tho coach 
with a hearty hug and smack which rang loudly 
on the air; while pretty little Amanda Peabody 
was welcomed with a demonstration scarcely 
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less hearty. And aunt Elsie Btood on tho broad 
piazza in her best cap and kerchief; while old 
Mrs. Eaton and Betty, the maid of all work, 
were greatly rejoiced at the arrival. And a 
merry evening was it that followed, after the 
two new-comers were duly regaled with aunt 
Elsie’s golden spongc-cako and delicious jellies; 
nor was it until a lato hour, that the duetts 
sung by two clear, girlish voices ceased, and 
tho tones of tho piano died out from the old- 
fashioned parlor. 

At twilight on the following day, uncle Ben 
went down the lano leading to the fields in tho 
rear of tho mansion, to meet the two young 
men returning from the fishing excursion. 
Richard Harding’s brown curls, moistened by 
perspiration, hung in masses over his white 
forehead; his companion boro a fine string 
of trout upon his arm; both looked fatigued 
and exhausted. 

“Well, boys, a pretty hard tramp you’ve had 
of it, I reckon! It don’t pay, does it? But ah, 
yes! fino lot of trout, I see! Betty’ll dish some 
of ’em up for supper. Let mo relievo you, my 
young friend!” and tho old gentleman walked 
on hurriedly. “But oh! I forgot, Dick, tho 
girls are here. Madge is grown a real beauty, 
roguish ns ever, too, I’ll wager—and her little 
friond has taken my old heart by storm. You 
youngsters had better fix up a little, for Madge 
has got to bo a young lady now—eh, Richard!’* 

“Botheration!” was Richard Harding’s rather 
unclassical exclamation at this piece of informa¬ 
tion, after imparting which uncle Ben lmd hur¬ 
ried away with the string of trout on his arm. 
“A pretty muss, Hal, for fellows coming homo 
tired to death, expected to come*down to tea 
‘fixed up’ in stiff dickys and dress coats, and all 
to entertain a couple of bread and butter Bchool 
girls. Jupiter! why, if they must needs come 
at all, couldn’t they have kept away till to-mor¬ 
row! I’ve half a good mind to go back to our 
camp again!” 

“Miss Margaret, do put on your blue dress, 
and the white roses in your hair, for young 
Mister Richard’s got home, and brought tho 
handsomest young gentleman with him!” ex¬ 
claimed old Mrs. Eaton, putting her head inside 
the door of Madge’s room. 

“Isn’t it shameful, Amanda, to he obliged to 
dress for tea this hot summer night? I shan’t 
do it, I'm confident! If a hundred ‘Sir Rich¬ 
ards’ wero here, I shouldn’t trouble myself to 
‘dress up’ for them. Let’s go down in theso 
cool wrappers! It’s nobody but Dick; and as 
for his friend, of course neither you nor I care 
anything about him!” 


When the tea-bell rang, aunt Elsie, uncle Ben, 
Richard and his friend, were soon in the cool 
dining-room; but the two girls* lingered up 
stairs. 

“Deary me! why don't the girls come down? 
Botty! Betty! here, call Margaret and Mandy,” 
said aunt Elsie. 

“Sit down, boys; sit down! we’ll wait for 
’em. Most likely Madge’s rigging on her extra 
finery!” added uncle Ben, good-humoredly. 

Just then tho door opened—and, in plain, 
loose wrappers, hair combed plainly behind 
their cars—and, as aunt Elsie afterward said, 
“Looking terrible shiftleBs-likc,” entered Miss 
Madge Brandon and Amanda Peabody. 

“Richard, boy, you haven’t forgotten Madge? 
and thiB is Miss Peabody,” began uncle Ben. 

But tho ceremony of introduction was quite 
set at naught by both the young gentlemen, 
who, very awkwardly, in rising, as if to ac¬ 
knowledge said ceremony, upset both teacups 
and contents, each ono looking the personifica¬ 
tion of amazement the while; and, very singu¬ 
larly also, Miss Madge and her companion, 
blushing Bcarlet, sunk into their seats with 
similar confusion on their faces. 

A few hours later, while tho whole group sat 
in the starlight on the piazza, uncle Ben was 
checked in his leasing of the young people by 
aunt Elsie, who slily beckoned him away. 

“La, don’t bo a-teasing the children with 
your questions, father!” she exclaimed, os she 
inveigled tho old gontlemon into tho keeping 
room. “Young folks will be young folks—and 
they like frolics, and capers, and sicli like. 
You see it’s nothing more nor less than this, 
father: Richard and this young friend of his 
were over to Alton, boarding for a few weeks, 
and Henry Winstead saved ’Mandy from drown¬ 
in’ when she got overset in the river—and, jest 
for the frolic of it, they all went by niade-up 
nomes. And now it’s kind o’ awkward for ’em 
to find it out, ’specially for Richard and Mar¬ 
garet, who’ve known each other all their lives. 
Declare, father, who’d a thought they’d a 
changed so in jest these four years? Guess 
you and I, father, hadn’t best plot nor plan 
any more for ’em! They’ll do their own failin’ 
in love, I’m thinkin’, if wo leave ’em to them¬ 
selves!” 

“Well, well, s’pose you’re right, mother— 
women always are!” said uncle Ben, good- 
humoredly; “but they’ve burnt their own fin¬ 
gers this time, I reckon. I begin to see through 
it all. Sly witch—Madge is! Plotting and 
planning—plotting and planning—I’ll give it 
up. Come, let’s go in, mother!” 
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SUCH A MAN! 


“Oh! such s m&n!—suoh ft pan!” cried my 
niece, May Ellie, bursting Uke a stray sunbeam 
intn ni room, one summer’s afternoon. 

“Who?” I asked, looking up from my sowing 
to the laughing, blue eyes, tiny figure, and 
dancing curls of my pet. In an instant she put 
on a sober face, and said, with a comical affec- 
tion of dignity, f 

“Dr. Edward Townaend,” and she made a 
solemn bow. 

“Your brother’s friend?” 

“Yes, Harry has just come from New York, 

B ro he accidentally encountered Dr. Town- 
1, and he has brought him out here on a 
limits of said visit not mentioned. Oh! 
auntie, you Bhould see him. Tall as a church 
steeple, taller than Harry, (and he’s tall enough,) 
and with about as much grace as an elephant 
an a tight-ropo!’’ 

“May! May!” oriod an impatient voice in the 
entry, followed by a tap at my door. 

“I’m out, auntio!” whispered May, crouch¬ 
ing behind my chair. ^ 

“Come in,” I said, ffiftswor to tho knock, 5 
not May: and Harry Ellis, May’s brother, came 5 

in. _ S 

“I thought May was here,” he said, glancing s 
round tho room; “she ran away after Edward! 
came in, and I thought she came up here!” ! 

A. suppressed laugh betrayed tho merry girl,: 
and Harry caught her in his arms, and lifted • 
her from her nest in the corner, behind my chair.; 

“Let me go!” Bhe said, struggling. 

“What do you deserve for running away!”: 
was the laughing reply, and Harry released her,: 
saying, “ Do come down stairs, that’s a darling!” 

“To see that long, stiff man? Excuse me! 
Oh! Harry, where did you pick him up?” 

“I will tell you, sister,” said the young man, 
gravely. “When I lay ill of ycUow fover in 
New Orleans, without one firien^ to give mo even 
a oup of water, the gentleman who occupied the 
room next mine, although a stranger, remained 
ia that plague-stricken city till I was able to 
leave it without him, nursing me with a physi¬ 
cian’s skill, and woman's gentleness. I owe 
him a dobt of gratitude, and I ask my sister to 
help me pay it, by treating him with attention 
whilst he is my gnest." . 


“I will come. I'll be done in five minutes. 

I forgot how kind he had been lo you, hut I 
won’t forget it again,” and tears stood in May’s 
eyes. 

Harry went down again, and, in a few minutes, 
May and I followed him. 

When introduced to Dr. Townsend, I scarcely 
wondered at my merry niece’s description. His 
tall figure, thin and angular, was set off by 
clothes of the coarsest broadcloth, fitting him 
as “a purser’s shirt does a handspike,” to uso 
Harry’s comparison. His feet were large, and 
seemed constantly in tho wrong place, wane a 
shock of very curly, very unruly black hair, did 
not add to the beauty of a pale, sad face, nis 
bow was awkward, and his Bpeoch constrained; 
yet, in spite of all his disadvantages, I felt 
drawn toward the man. There was a depth of 
melancholy in his large, black eyes that told of 
early trouble, and yet the smile which shot over 
his face, when May made ono of her comical 
speeches as I came in, revealed even, white teeth, 
and fairly transfigured the sad face. IliB mouth 
evinced sensitiveness and refinement, in spito of 
the awkward manners. 

May seemed anxious to show Harry her peni¬ 
tence, and to atone for the forgetfulness of tho 
doctor’s devotion to her brother. Seated beside 
their guest, on the sofa, sho chatted in her 
graceful, easy manner, on many subjects, un¬ 
dismayed by short, often absent-minded answers. 
He was looking from tho window with a sad, 
earnest gaio at the Hudson, flowing at some dis¬ 
tance from us, yet visible through the foliage. 
The sun was setting, and everything spoke of 
peaceful quiet, and silence had fallen on all our 
group. My sister and her husband were absont 
; on a trip to Niagara, and I was keeping house 
i for them, so I stole out from tho parlor to 
i see to the tea-table, leaving the young trio 
! bathed in golden sunlight. I looked back on 
I the group as I left tho room. Slay, with her 
! snowy drapery and delicate beauty, between 
i those two black-haired, tall men, looked like 
S some fairy or graceful child who had come on a 
: passing visit to mortals. 

j After tea we all assembled again in the parlor, 
' and lamps were discarded by ft unanimous vote. 
May sat down at tho piano, and Dr. Townsond 
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took a Boat beside me. Gay polkas and lively 
songs followed one after another, till the sum¬ 
mer twilight faded away, and the moon rose 
slowly; then silence fell again on our group. 
In ono corner, near the open window, I'could 
see my pet, looking out thoughtfully-; the moon¬ 
light falling full upon her tiny white figure. 
Somo beside mo watched her too. A low strain 
of sweet, sad musio rose on the still air; at first 
with only one hand touching the keys, May 
played, then a deep, solemn bass swelled the 
strain, and I knew that my darling had forgotten 
the presence of a stranger, and was talking, as 
eke often did, through tho medium of sweet 
Bounds. I looked at the sad, grave man beside 
me. His face was hidden in his hands, his form 
bent, and I mentally wondered how he could 
Bleep with such musio near him. Ono gloriouB 
nocturn succeeded another, and tears wero fill¬ 
ing my eyes at tho pathos of the laBt, when crash 
eamo tho white keys, and May sprang up, cry¬ 
ing. 

“Have I Bet all present to sleep?” 

Tho doctor looked up. I had wronged him; 
ho had not been asleep; Mb eyes and tho quivor- 
ing of his lip showed how the musio had moved 
him. 

May took a low seat at my feet. 

“Tell mo,” she said, looking into the doctor’s 
face, “what aro you thinking about?” 

He smiled a Bweet smile, as if upon a child. 

“I was thinking,” he Baid, gravely, “how 
much Harry was blessed in his sister.” 

May looked wonder-stricken. A compliment 
from this solemn man! 

“Such musio,”he continued, “carries me away 
from earth, and I can almost fancy I heard my 
mother’s voice, whispering words of heavenly 
comfort to the son Bho loft in infancy. You, 
who have a happy home, loving parents and 
friends, can scarcely fancy how one, homeleBs, 
almost friendless, an orphan without brother 
or sister, longs for an assurance that one gono 
before may sometimes hover near him, pitying 
and comforting.” 

Was it my blythe, merry May who answered? 

“Believe it, earnestly believe it,” she said, 
lifting her sweet face to his, “God, in His in¬ 
finite mercy, cannot mean to leave any of His 
creatures so lonely, and yet deprive them of tho 
hope of mooting hereafter. What were heaven 
to your mothor, could Bhe know her Boa lonely 
and sad, and not comfort Mm? Bolieve every 
happy thought, every good impulse, to bo tho 
whispering of your mother’s spirit to yours.” 

His hand fell upon her curls. 

“Thank you,” he suid, earnestly. 


1 “ What mischief are you two inventing ?” cried 
Harry, from his sofa in a far off dark corner of 
tho room. 

“Mischief 1” cried May, with one of her silvery 
laughs; “be sure if it was miscMef you would 
j be drawn over here by magnetic attraction.” 

Harry took his seat on the piano stool, and 
sang the first £ar of a comical duet he had 
j learned with May. 

> From her low Beat she took up the strain, 

| throwing aside all serious thoughts, and giving 
; the musio an arch, merry significance as Bhe 
> ever and anon shot laughing glances at Hr. 

I Townsend at tho last line. 

| “ How could you ever dare to think 

[ I’d marry Buch a man!’' 

| She trilled out the last word, and, springing 
• up, joined Harry. 

! “Dr. Townsend, come to this windowl” sho 
! cried, “and see the river and the moonli ght^ 
| Don’t it make you feel poetical?” she nsked^H 
| he joined her. ^ 

| “Poetical!” cried Harry. “Of course. 

! Oh! moon, moon, moon, 

! Don’t leavo us very soon. 

I There, what do you think of that for an im^ 

• promptu? Come, Edward, let’s have a cigar!” 

; and he stepped from the window into the garden, 
j “Don’t trouble yourself to apolbgixo for leav- 
; ing us,” muttered May, pettishly, as she camo 
; back to me. “ Come.auntie, let’s go to bed. 
;Pve dono my dutyfkpd had enough of that 
; gawky man for one evening.” 

Day after day went by, and still Dr. Town- 

: Bend was our visitor. 

• “Harry,” said May, one day, “is not your 
■ friend very poor? His clothes are so coarse, 
i even Mb linen iB coarse, and he wears no studs, 

• and has a plain, old-fasMonod silver watoh.” 
i “That is Edward’s only fault,” said Harry, 

; who never called his friend Ned, one would as 
> soon have thought of addressing Gen. Washing¬ 
ton as “ old boy.” 

“I am afraid he is mean. His practice in 
New York is excellent, and yet he works like & 
slave, and seems to Have Vvery cent after pro- 
vkling the merest necessaries. He rents two 
rooms. His office is comfortable, because he 
must see some patients there; but his bed-room 
has no carpet, a poor cot bed, and the meanest 
fiirniture; yet his income is ample.” 

“I hate mean people 1” said May, energeti¬ 
cally; and just at that moment the doctor en¬ 
tered. He heard her remark, for the hot blood 
flooded his usually pale face, and his natural 
; awkwardness seemed increased, as he stood 
there, uncertain if be ought to c««ne in. 

“Miss Mary,” said the BerVant, coming to tlio 
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door at that instant, “there’s a woman in the] 
kitchen wants to see you.” \ 

I went down, May following me, glad to j 
escape after her unlucky speech. An Irish« 
woman waB in the kitchen, who accosted me, 

“ A? ye plaso, marm, I’m the woman that was : 
doing some cloning for Mrs. Ellis, whin they 
moved out here in the spring, and I came to ax 
for a little help. Tho ould man’s down very 
bad, marm, with the fall he got off the railway, 
and he hasn’t done a hand’s turn this three 
weeks^ We’d a starved intirely, marm, av it 
hadn’t been for the do ether.” 

“What doctor?” asked May. 

“Meeself doesn’t know, Miss; but he Btopped 
in one day, a couple o’ weeks back, to rest, and 
he said Michael’s leg wasn’t set right at all, and 
tho blessed man l he althered it somehow, and 
gave me some stuff for the baby that’s teething, 
i^d he’s stopped in every day, marm; but sure 
jpf J 8 done bo much it’s meeself that’B ’shamed to 
"ask any more, marm.” 

“Is he a tall young man, with black hair?” 

“Yees; and the gentle hand and sweet voice 
for throuble an’ sickness, Miss.” 

May left me; and, after the woman had gone, 
I found her in my room. Her face was flushed, 
and her hand trembled as she laid it in mine. 

“And he heard me call him mean,” she said 
to me, with great tears in her eyes. 

That evening, the music was sad and sweet, 
and May’s manner to our guest gentle, respect¬ 
ful, almost humble, in her sincere penitence. 

I came into the parlor suddenly the next day, 
and found Dr. Townsend Beated on the sofa, his 
head bent, his form, attitude, all expressing an 
extremity of sorrow. Harry had gone to New 
York, on business, and I had thought the doctor 
was with him. I am an old woman, and he was 
very young compared to me; so, taking my age 
and sex as privileges, I crossed the room softly, 
and, laying my hand on the bowed head, said, 


“My friend, what grieves you?” 

Apparently ho was in that stage of sorrow 
that catches at sympathy, for he did not resent 
my question, but said, in a low, broken tone, 

“Only one sorrow more added to a life-time 
of trouble.” 

“You are too young to speak so despond¬ 
ently,” I said, taking a seat beside him. “Come, 
I am the confidant of all my young friends, tell 
mo some of this trouble.” 

The answer came, almost in a sob. 

“I love your niece—lovo her as a man loves 
but once in his life,” 

“Well,” I answered, thinking of many con¬ 
versations I had had with May, “I don’t think 
your case is desperate.” 

“I cannot marry 1 I cannot ask any ono to 
bear my name! You will not botray my confi¬ 
dence, so I will tell you who I am. My name 
is not Townsend. I am the son of a man who 
died, Bix years ago* in France; who fled from 
his country for forgery. By rigid economy, I 
paid, tho day before I came here, the last dollar 
of the money debt; but the shame—the shame 
remains.” 

“You paid the sum for which he-” 

“Forged another’s name! Say it; I am used 
to hearing it; when I paid each month toward 
the sum, I always heard it,” he b aid, bitterly. 

“And you love my niece?” 

“Fondly and truly; but hopelessly. I can¬ 
not ask her to marry me.” 

“How if she comes without asking?” said a 
low, sweet voice at his elbow. 

I had seen May come in, when he first began 
to speak, but I thought it better not to interrupt 
him. He started aB she spoke, and involuntarily 
opened his arms. May sprang into them with 
a burst of tears, and I left them together. 

They have been married a month; and my 
darling tells mo that she is daily thankful that 
her husband is tuch a man as he is. 
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THE BROKEN IDOL. 

BY FKAHE BEE BENEDICT. 


So my brother was married. 

The news of this approaching change in our 
lives came upon me suddenly, but that was not 
Gcoffry’s fault, it was unexpected to himself. A 
friend whom ho had known and loved from boy¬ 
hood died in one of the Southern states, and 
upon his death-bed he sent for my brother to 
oome to him, urging a plea which Geoffry held 
as sacred. 

I was very lonely during his absence. We 
had not been separated for more than a day in 
years and years, and it was very hard to part 
with him, perhaps for months, but I could not 
urgo him to disregard the request of a dying 
friend. So I remained in our quiet home during 
tho whole spring, and late into the summer. 
Geoffry wrote to mo ub frequently as his occu¬ 
pations would permit him, but he was very busy, 
for Mr, Wardon died soon after his arrival, and 
his affairs were left in a torribly unsettled state. 
He was a widower with an only daughter—poor 
girl! at scarcely seventeen she was left alone in 
the world to endure reverses and misfortunes, 
Bhe, who from her cradle had been so petted and 
indulged, that her life had beon more liko one 
of tho fairy tales Geoffry used to love, than a 
real existence. My brother wrote much about 
her—I was glad to see that he was interested in 
her, for I pitied the poor child left to tho mer¬ 
cies of calculating and worldly relatives, who 
seemed to blame her for her father’s misfor¬ 
tunes. I folt certain that, before his return, 
Geoffry would do everything for her comfort, 
for a kinder, more gentle man never breathed; 
and it was the hope of saving something for her 
from the wreck of Mr. Wardon’s vast fortune 
that detained him so long from home. 

Ho returned at last. I had expected to find 
him depressed and worn-out, but, in spite of an 
evidenco of fntiguo, there was a look in his face 
which I had not seen for years; a joyous ex¬ 
ultation in his eyes, such as used to sliine there 
in his boyish days. Ilis greeting was even 
moro affectionate than usual, for he was singu¬ 
larly quiet and undemonstrative, but mingled 
with it there was a shyness for which I could 
not account. Ho talked even more than was 
his wont, but not in his natural manner; he 
kept, aloof from every allusion to himself—and 


onoe, when I asked some question concerning 
the poor orphan whom he had left, he seemed 
not to hear mo; though when I glanced at his 
face, a moment after, it was orimson to his fore¬ 
head, fading in an inBtant to a painful white, 
after an old boyish habit he had when much 
excited. 

All that evening, as we Bat by the cheerful 
fire, which I had ordered kindled, knowing well 
his fancy for the odor of the fir boughs, I felt 
that a restraint had sprung up between us which 
never before existed. How it pained mo my 
poor words could never desoribe! For yeaM 
Geoffry had been all the world to me, ever sinfl 
when I was a young woman, and he an affection^ 
ate boy; when a great troublo came upon me, 
worse than the loss of our mother—a troublo 
which dashed my youth from me and left me 
solitary upon the strand of life; but it is Geof- 
fry’s history, not mine, that I am writing. I 
only meant to tell how dear the boy—I called 
him so still—had grown to me; how I, deprived 
of all hope, had learned to feel that his hopes 
and aspirations were mine, so that this first and 
unexpected shadow which had como between 
our souls, filled me with sorrow and unrest. 

I was busy with my knitting, and found ample 
opportunity to watch Geoffry during the broken 
conversation, now moving uneasily in his chair, 
speaking quickly and with an effort, then re¬ 
lapsing anew into silence. 

It was almost midnight, and I said something 
about going to my room. 

“Wait a moment, Elizabeth,” he almost whis¬ 
pered. 

I sat down again, relieved by the thought that 
ho was about to break through this resorve— 
even painful tidings could*have been less bitter 
than my brother’s unnatural manner. 

GAffry moved the lamp behind a little screen, 
so that the only light in the end of the room 
where wo sat came from the smouldering fir 
cones. My brother was silent again. A mo¬ 
mentary flame shot up from the hot embers and 
cast its reflection upon his features, then died 
down with a sharp crackle like an accent of 
pain. 

“What is it, Geoffry?” I asked, unable to bear 
longer that irksome*suspense. • 
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“I have something to tell you, sister—it will 
surprise you, but I hope you will not feel pained, 
for my happiness is vitally concerned in the 
issue of the affair.” 

Some dim perception of his meaning shot 
acrosB my mind; I felt myself tremble, but an¬ 
swered calmly, 

“Tell me; I never in my life heard a cruel 
word from your lips, I am not afraid now.” 

“I have written you much nbout Bessie War- 
don, but there is one thing I have not told you: 
I love her, I have asked her to be my wife, and 
she has consented.” 

He began hesitatingly: but when he finished 
speaking hiB’face was a glow, and his voice clear 
and exulting. For an instant I could not an¬ 
swer ; the blow was terribly sudden! For so long 
he had been my all; I was seven years older 
than he, and on her death-bed my mother con- 
Afed him to my care. I was only eighteen then, 
Ht- I fulfilled my promise; even the rendering 
up of my life-hope had been a duty forced upon 
me by difficulty in regard to him—but that he 
never knew. 

As soon as I could speak I did; I could not 
bear to trouble the anxious heart I saw darken¬ 
ing in his eyes. I rose from my seat and went 
toward him, parted the hair back with a fami¬ 
liar caress, and kissed his forehead. 

“May you be happy,” I found strength to 
say; “no prayers for your future welfare will 
be so fervent as those of your sister.” 

He threw his arms round me with an impul¬ 
sive passion very unusual with him, and kisBed 
me many times. 

“1 was so afraid that you would be dis¬ 
pleased—pained.” 

“At that which promises you happiness?” 

“Always unselfish! You will love her, Eliza¬ 
beth, you will care for her—so young, so petted 
—won’t you?” 

“Trust me, Geoffry.” 

“I can—I do!” 

Then we began to talk more quietly. Geoffry 
told me how, years since, he had given up all 
thoughts of marriage, that even during the fan¬ 
ciful season of youth no woman had ever come 
near his heart. Even to himself it Beemed very 
strange that this thing should have come about. 
He only knew that from the first moment he saw 
her, this young girl had twined herself about 
his heart, that even in the midst of that grief 
and desolation the feeling had increased, until 
it held entire possession of his strong, manly 
nature. After a time, he told me the whole 
story oollectedty, though I could see by the 
tremor in his voice, and the nervous move- 
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i ments of his hands, what an unwonted excite- 
\ ment agitated him. 

\ When he reached Mr. Wardon’s residence, he 
s found him near death, but perfectly sensible of 
\ his state, and able to converse upon his affairs. 

I The only thing that troubled him was leaving 
his daughter unprovided for, but when with the 
quick perceptions of parental affection he per¬ 
ceived the impression which had been produced 

I upon Geoffry’s heart, he was the first to allude 
to their union. How the matter was really set¬ 
tled my brother could scarcely tell; it had all 
passed like a dream—he only knew that Louise 
^ Wardon had accepted him as her husband, and 
5 that six months after her father’s death they 
i* were to be married. 

\ A thousand trifles which Geoffry related of 
j her made me tremble with an undefined fear; 
JI was never more than a plain, simple body, 
i but the great love I bore Geoffry rendered me 
£ clear-sighted. I felt that this girl was an im* 
i pulsive, warm-hearted child, who as yet under- 
j: stood nothing of her own nature, or what would 
£ contribute to her happiness. She was so young 
i still—only seventeen—and my brother, although 
• he was to me like a boy still, had passed his 
, fortieth birth-day. I felt how full of doubts 
; was the future they were about to take upon 
; themselves, but I was weak and timid, and dared 
; not pain Geoffry by hinting of these things, so I 
j shut them up in my own heart for secret thought 
S and prayer. 

I Then as I looked at his face, which, though it 
; had lost the brightness of youth, was stamped 
; with a manly serenity far more noble and beau- 
> tifql, it seemed impossible that Bhe should not 
; respect and love him. I had never seen any 
: man who was his equal, and surely that young 
| girl would soon feel this and reverence him 
: accordingly. 

1 So I bade him good night as cheerfully as I 
i could and went to my room. I wept a little, 

: but I remembered how selfish it was, and prayed 
| for strength to resist that unholy feeling. My 
: brother would be bo cheerful and happy, and 
that girl would make the sunshine of our home. 

: If she would only love me—that was my great 
fear—I was so still and retiring, few people 
ever did learn to know me, or understand how 
I craved affection from those about me. 

Our house waB a pleasant one, only a couple 
of hours’ ride from a pleasant city; and we were 
; possessed of more than sufficient wealth to 
gather about us everything that could minister 
to the comfort and happin^gs of any one. 

DayB and weeks passed on. My brother waa 
busy in planning and superintending a thousand 
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little alterations and additions in the house 
•which would please hia young bride’s fancy,, 
and I never saw anything more lovely and com¬ 
plete than the suite of rooms he fitted up for 
her especial use. 

- The autumn passed quickly—and late in Octo¬ 
ber my.brother left again for .the South. They, 
were to be married immediately upon his arrival: 
and, if the weather continued fine, would pass 
several weeks in traveling. I was grieved that 
I could not be present at my brother’s wedding,, 
but I had not been strong;for along time, and 
they would not allow me to undertake the jour¬ 
ney. So I remained alone in our pleasant home, 
occupying myself as muoh as possible in order 
to pass the time. It was very lonely, but I knew 
that it was as well I should in part be prepared 
for the future, since I could never again hope 
for the. undivided companionship which I had 
found, with my brother. 

Geoffry wrote me that they were married— 
the wedding was strictly private, for Bessie was, 
of course, in deep mourning. With my brother’s 
letter came a tiny nots from the dear girl her¬ 
self, the sweetest, most child-like billet it is 
possible to imagine. I am given to all manner 
of fanciful conceits, and I could but think that 
. I saw in my new sister’s writing a certain force 
of obstinacy and wilfulness, mingled with the 
impulsive, hurriedly formed characters. 

They reached home at last, about three weeks 
after their marriage. It was evening when they 
arrived, and I had made the old house as cheer¬ 
ful as possible with lamps and fires. I sat down . 
in the library—Geoffry’s favorite room—in im- i 
patient expectation, which I strove in vain to \ 
subdue. At last I heard the carriage,'- which 
had been se^t to meet them at the station, and 
hurried into the hall. In an instant the outer 
door opened, and my brother entered with his 
young wife leaning upon hia arm. j 

I was faint from excess of emotion j I must 
have appeared almost cold from repressed agi¬ 
tation, for when I kissed Bessie and bade her 
welcome, she glanced timidly at Geoffry as if 
for protection. 

When her wraps were removed, and we were i 
seated at the dinnor-table, I could but acknow- i 
ledge to myself that Geoffry had been guilty of j 
no lover-liko exaggeration in his description of i 
her. It was not that her features were fault- j 
less, but the expression was varying and full of i 
beauty; her clear complexion bo changing in its ■ 
hue, that her face possessed a charm I never i 
saw equalled. Her hair was black, and folded i 
back from her forehead in Bhining waves; but j 
her eyes were a deep violet blue, growing purple i 


j with the slightest emotion. Her form, like that 
| of most Southern girls, was too thin for perfect 
J symmetry, but, there was .a grace and pliancy 
^ about her movements which .amply atoned for 
'the defect. After the first hour she talked a 
\ great deal, but in an artless, childish way, which 
^ made me at once smile and pity her. 1 
^ I could see that Geoffry worshiped her—that 
^ ho had made his affection.a einful idolatry, and 
5 that pained mo. I- had never seen him so gay 
s since his boyhood ; ho laughed aloud many times 
\ at her pretty sallies; and she purred around him 
£ like a pet kitten, evidently somewhat in awe of 
| his manner, which even then was much more 
^ quiet than persons usually are, yet unable to 
$ repress the girlish buoyancy of spirits which 
k even sorrow had been unable to Bubdue. 

3 “We have not shown those pretty new rooms, 
£ Geoffry,” I said, during a momentary pause in 
$ the conversation. “Would you like to see your 
jj own special haunt, Mrs. Harding?” : 

\ She started and looked round as if wondering 
g whom I addressed, then recovered herself with 
5 such a pretty laugh. 

J “Oh! you mean me! I never shall get UBed 
^ to the name; please don’t call me by it —papa 
> called me Bess, and puss, and mouse. Just 
jj make your own choice, but don’t put me so far 
5 off with cold names.” 

The words were nothing, but her manner was 
irresistible; from that time slie was never called 
by either of us anything but some pet name, and 
yet neither Geoffry nor I were given to the habit. 
She was delighted with her roomB, which were 
in a wing of the house, and separated from the 
library by a wide hall. 

“I shall be as happy as a bird here,” Bhe 
said, “and do nothing but sing all day long: 
and you must sing too, grave Mr. Geoffry. I 
know our sister Elizabeth likes to be useful, 
and 8hewill manage the house so nicely—shan’t 
you?” 

I should like to have seen anybody who could 
say no to her; it wub not in my power, nor in 
Geoffry’s either, for that matter! 

So I went to my room that night very happy. 
My fears were all gone; our sunbeam would 
brighten our hearts and our home—poor little 
daisy! I knew she meant that it should be so too. 

Before the next day was over, she was as 
much at home in the house aB if she had lived 
there all her life, flying about hither and thither, 
dragging Geoffry and myself after her, even into 
the kitchen—the first time she had ever entered 
one—and dolighting the old cook’s heart by her 
wonderment at the rows of polished tins which 
were Barbara’s chief pride. 
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j I saw ftt once that the little fairy* had no ; idea 
of occupation, or a profitable employment; of 
her tim^—she was; as useless as a humming- 
hixd, and; juBt as graceful, , She would call her 
hlaok girl, Julia, to pick up a handkerchief 
which lay within her own reach; and as for 
doing the slightest thing for herself, she never 
even dreamed that it was possible. . ; ;.. r 
, Oh! how delightful those few weeks worel 
We were too happy—it was sinful, but we did 
not mean it so. One morning she came into my 
room. Geoffry had been called to town, and 
she could not bear to be alone. 

“I must stay with you, besides I have a thou-, 
sand things to say.” 

I waB only too happy to have her society; and 
she nestled down on the rug at my feet, leaning 
her head against my knee, and pulling my work- 
basket all awry while sho chatted away. 

“I am not going to be so idle any more,” she 
’went on, “Geoflfry talked to me about it laBt 
night. He wants me to read, and study, and 
have masters—he is bo dreadfully wiBe! I am 
such an ignorant thing, oh! you can’t think, I 
never would study,” and she shook her head 
mischievously. “But I shall now, you’ll see! 
I want to make Mr. Harding happy, and you, 
and everybody. You won’t mind showing me 
how, will you?” 

/ I was not likely to refuse, little darling! 

“It seems so strange to be married—you ean’t 
think! Not that I am so young, either,” sho 
added, drawing herself up, “X am turned seven¬ 
teen! But then papa made Buch a baby of me— 
dear, dear papa! He wanted me so much to 
marry his friend—I was frightened at the hare 
idea—how I oried! But I am very happy now; 
yes, very.” 

How every word she spoke pained me! Boor, 
ignorant child! she knew no more of herself, or 
of life than a babe. 

The very next day, Bessy began the course 
of study which her husband laid out. for her. 
He procured the best drawing and music mas¬ 
ters, and himself directed her in a variety of 
lessons which he desired her to pursue. For a 
short time Bessie was a very diligent scholar, 
and Geoffry was greatly encouraged. I saw 
that it could not last; Bessie had no persever¬ 
ance, and no patience. Soon the drawing hurt 
her side, practicing the piano-forte made her 
fingers ache. She had a good ear, would oatch 
any air that pleased her fancy, and sang like a 
wild bird; but to pass a regular number of 
hours, each day, at the instrument, was utterly 
impossible for her. 

Not more than a month passed before, with 


tears and prayers, Bessie persuaded Geoffry int? 
sending; off her muBio-teacher, and soon the 
luckless instructor of drawing followed. 

“Bghl” said Bessie, watching the last named 
individual as he went down the avenue; “I feel 
as if I had got rid of a nightmare—I shall hate 
pictures all my life.” 

Geoffry shook his head and tried to look 
grave; but she would make him laugh, and 
twisted her Bhoulders to show him how fright-; 
fully deformed she Bhould have become, and he 
was forced to submit to her whims with a good 
grace. 

Not more than a week passed before my 
brother’s patience was put to a severe test. I 
went into the. library ono morning and found 
Bessie crying in the window Beat, and Geoffry 
standing by the table in the middle of the room 
eyeing the soiled books ruefully, and occasion¬ 
ally glancing at his wife, as if at a* loss what 
was to be done next. 

The moment Bessie saw me she broke out into 

sobB. 

. “He is very cruel to me,” she cried; “you 
oughtn’t to let him treat mo so, Elizabeth—it’s 
barbarous, so it is!” 

“Why, Bessie, dear,” Geoffry began, but she 
would not listen. 

“Don’t say a word! I’m going right home! 
I didn’t get married to go to school; papa didn’t 
make me, and nobody else shall.” 

Between the pair it was difficult to arrive at 
the bottom of the matter; but it seemed nothing 
more serious than an attempt on Geoffry’s part 
to make her more diligent. I softened affairs, 
and finally reconciled Bessie to life again. 

“You dear, good Elizabeth!” she said, kissing 
me, and then flying off to Geoffry again. 

“And X needn’t study any more? You don’t 
want to make your poor mouse unhappy! Just 
put those horrid books out of sight, Elizabeth, 
that’s a dear.” 

So ended Geoffry’s efforts to make his wife a 
learned woman. I urged him never to attempt 
that sort of thing again—he might as well have 
tried to teach a wild pigeon metaphysics! 

After that Bessie took a fancy to be useful, 
and worried the cook nearly to death with her 
efforts to become a housewife, but that was a 
very fleeting fancy. Then she was anxious to 
assist me in my Sunday-school; but the mis¬ 
chievous boys made her laugh in spito of her 
attempts to be dignified. 

So she grew quiet for a time, but seeming 
; very happy in her quaint, bird-like way. They 
were absent from home for a few weeks during 
; the winter, and on their return I could see that 
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Bessie had changed since her marriage. She 
was growing more womanly and quiet, still very 
thoughtless and child-like; hut I saw in her the 
germ of the perfect woman, if she could only he 
directed aright. 

I do not know if Geoffry was disappointed in 
liis married life. Certainly his wife was no 
companion for him, but she had won his heart 
completely; and if he desired something more 
in her than he found, he never permitted an 
expression of that want to escape his lips. 

I began to think that my fears had been 
groundless, and that, in spite of the disparity 
of years and dissimilarity of characters, thoy 
would still ho happy, that they would be so waB 
enough of oarthly content for me. 

Sometimes I wished that Geoffry and I could 
bo gayer and younger; she must have had hours 
of loneliness but she bore up very well, her 
little fits of petulance giving way before the 
slightest promise of amusement. The winter 
wore on, and still all seemed well with us; so I 
sat down in the BunsUine of the present, and 
forgot to look for shadows which might lie in 
the dimness beyond. 

A year of their married life passed. Bessie 
was eighteen years old. Her father had now 
been dead nearly two years, aq,d, toward winter, 
she took off her mourning. We invited more 
company to the house than ever before, and 
tried our best to make it cheerful and pleasant 
for her. I waB astonished to see how eagerly 
ahe entered into every sort of amusement, she 
had seemed so quiet in our solitude. But that 
was a peculiarity of Bessie’s disposition; she 
was easily influenced by her surroundings, so 
facile of impressions that she appeared to take 
her opinions from those at the time near her. 
She was passionately fond of the theatre and 
the opera; and they used to spend a week in 
town, going out every night either to parties or 
places of amusement. 

X doubt if Geoffry much enjoyed the unusual 
excitement; but it would havo been wrong to 
have deprived Bessie of all pleasure at her age, 
he was too gentle and self-sacrificing ever to 
think of it. 

None of Bessie’s relatives had visited her; 
indeed she had no near ones, and even from 
those she possessed, her father had been, for 
many years, partially estranged. The only one 
she appeared to remember, with any degree of 
attachment, was a step-son of a deceased aunt, 
a young man who had been traveling for several 
y?nrs in Europe. Bessie knew that ho was Boon 
axpected to return home, and looked forward to 
his arrival with much pleasure. Although he I 


was not in reality a relation, she had always 
been taught to consider him as Buch, and, dur¬ 
ing a number of years, hsd beep very intimate. 

Bessie's account of him did not please me. 
She appeared always to have yielded to him in 
everything, and, from her account, I could see 
that he had been a bold, strong-spirited boy, 
full of faults which, if no change had oome over 
him, must have rendered him a dangerous, 
loosely principled man. 

One day Geoffry had gone into town, and wo 
were left alone; and, as it was near the time she 
expected to hear of his arrival, we naturally 
conversed a good deal concerning him. 

It was dark. Geoffry returned; we had not 
heard the carriage, and he entered the library 
before we were aware, followed by a stranger. 

“Bessie!” Geoffry said, “won’t you welcome 
your cousin?” 

Bessie had been eyeing the gentleman with a 
puzzled look, but at the words she sprang joy¬ 
fully forward. 

“Butler Hamilton! Oh! I am so happy to 
see you? Have you just come? How changed 
you are! I am so, so glad!” 

“And I, too,” he answered, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard. “But you have grown out 
of all recognition, only the old Bmile is there.” 

“And the old heart, too!” she exclaimed, in 
her impulsive way, whioh contrasted strangely 
with his polished air. 

Mr. Hamilton was presented to me, and his 
manner was, what it was to every other lady, 
courteous in the extreme—the demeanor of a 
man who felt favored. 

It appeared he had met Geoffry, and made 
himself known to him, and had, of course, been 
at once invited to the house. 

Bessie was radiant with delight, and alto¬ 
gether the evening passed pleasantly; but I— 
did not liko Butler Hamilton. 

He was a handsome man, hut there was some¬ 
thing in 4is smile from which I shrunk. I could 
not trust him. He conversed well, and Geoffry 
was pleased to listen to him; altogether I saw 
that he liked the young man. 

I do not know why it was, but when I found 
he was to pass a week at the house I felt anxious 
and troubled, but I said nothing; it would have 
been an insult to Bessie to have done so. 

Mr. Hamilton’s visit lengthened to a fortnight. 
How it was I could not tell, but, before the time 
was up, I felt that a change had come over the 
whole house, an indefinable something whioh 
placed Bessie at a certain distance from me and 
from all the rest. 

At the end of the fortnight, my brother and 
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hia wife went down to the city with their guest, 5 He had laid & deep plot against my darling's 
and remained there for more than a week. When j happiness, and these dangerous books, artfully 
they came back, Mr. Hamilton had gone South, J put in her way, were part of hia plan. 
for a visit, but waa to return soon. * “Bessie,” I said, earnestly, “don’t read this 

Bessie had passed a gay week, and she de- $ book, I beg, I entreat!” 
scribed to me all her enjoyment; but there was ij I spoke with such unusual vehemence, that 
a certain discontented restlessness about her I j; she was a little startled. 

had never seen before. She complained of the $ “Why! where can be the harm? You are 
loneliness and dullness of the house, and was 5 such a puritan, Elizabeth!” 
anxious to Bpend the winter in town. Geoffry £ “Call me what you please, but don’t read that 
objected, solely on the score of her health; Bhe J book.” 

had always been, delicate, and he feared the “There, then,” she exclaimed, petulantly, 
effects that such continual excitement would jj flinging the other volumes toward me, “do 
have upon her constitution. She submitted, jj what you like with them. It seems that I am 
after a time, and appeared sorry for her peiu- £ to be deprived of every amusement.” 
lance; but still I felt that the shadows had crept \ She left the room before I could answer. I 
into our home, and it would be long before any £ felt that it was not Bessie who spoke—I heard 
tiler sunshine could restore the brightness of \ only the echo of that bad man’s teachings and 
the past. j insinuations. 

In December, Mr. Hamilton came North again. \ I was troubled and perplexed. What course 
He was much at our house, and indeed wo had [ to pursue I knew not. I could only wait, sitting 
altogether a great deal of gay company. Geof- l down in passive suffering for the present, 
fry’s health was not very good that winter, and i So matters went. I think it was the latter 
often when Bessie had set her heart upon going {part of February that my brother was forced to 
into town, to spend the evening, Mr. Hamilton * leave home, for five or six weeks. He was 
would be called upon to take her. I disliked [ going on urgent business to the interior of 
that proceeding more than all the rest of the ! Pennsylvania, and the journey would have been 
goings on, but it was not for me to speak. 5 so uncomfortable for her, that he never for an 
Someway I gradually grew of less importance ’ instant thought it possible, 
in the house. Geoffry was constantly occupied j The night before he went he came into my 
with his wife and his new friend, Mr. Hamilton; [room, and sat for some time. He was very 
and Bessie had so many new plans of amuse- > much depressed, and, when I looked closely at 
ment, that she found little time for the pleasant »his face, I saw a pained, anxious look, that had 
visits Bhe was formerly in the habit of making : been gathering there, like a cloud, during the 
to my chamber. [ past few weeks. 

One morning she came in for a moment, to \ “I never so dreaded a journey in my life,” 
speak with me about some household affair, j he said, after a long silence; “if I were super- 
She held several books in her hand. I asked ; stitious I should think it a presentiment of 
what they were. \ evil.” 

“Only novels,” she said, coloring a little; j Now I was superstitious, and his words made 
“it improves my French to read them.” | me shiver. 

One of them dropped from her hold, and fell i “Is it impossible for you to put it off!” I 
at my feet: it was a book of George Sind’s, that j asked, nervously. 

I knew well by reputation; full of hollow sophis- ; “Impossible! Those coal mines must bo at- 
tries, false doctrines, had morality, all garlanded | tended to; any farther delay might be the means 
and hidden by the power of transcendant genius, ; of embarrassing us.” 

like serpents sleeping beneath a bed of flowers. : “I wish Bessie and I could go with you.” 

“Oh! Bessiol” I exolaimed, “dear Bessie, | “The journey would be too unpleasant—you 
don’t read this!” | are both so delicate. Take good care of Bessie, 

“What nonsense 1” she said, laughing. “You jElizabeth; it cuts me to the heart to leave her.” 
know nothing about the book; you never read * There was a Bhart silence which I could not 
novels.” ! break. 

“Where did you find it!” j “Sister,” he said, suddenly, “have you no- 

“Mr. Hamilton gave—that iB, I picked it up : ticed any change in our darling?—do you be- 
in the library, where he had laid it,” ! lievo that she is happy?” 

I was silent with mingled grief and indigna- | “She ought to be,” I said. 

Hon. I had not been mistaken in that man. ! “Yes; I have *done my best by her—I pro* 
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mised her father! Poor little flower! I hope \ has written me that he ia coming Northland, 
she does not regret it.” \ like a dutiful son, I am awaiting his arrival.” 

He leaned his forehead on his hand, and ^ I believed that to be a lie, and I think my 
looked into the fire. How pale and wan he £ face showed it. I caught Hamilton's eyes—I 
looked! [ knew I had made an enemy. That afternoon I 

“Mr. Hamilton leaves in a day or two,” I re-1 was so ill that I could not leave my chamber. 
mQr kcd. % In the evening I went to ask Bessie for her com- 

Gooffry glanced strangely at me. \ pany a little while—she had gone out for a 


‘“Yes. Do you like him, Elizabeth? I be-t 
lievo he is an upright man—yeB, I believe he ^ 
is.” 5 

I made no answer, and the subject dropped. !; 
Soon after he bade mo good night, and wentjj 
away. 5 

“Take care of Bessie,” he repeated several.; 

times; “I leave her in your hands.” § 

When he left, the next morning, I was sur- \ 
prised at the violence of Bessie's emotion. She jj 
clung to him, begging him to take her, and, jj 
when lie at last drove away, fell back, almost 5 
fainting, in my arms. ^ 

She spent most of the day in bed; but toward ^ 
evening they brought up word that Mr. Hamil- >j 
ton waB below, and we both went down. He 5 
remained to dinner, and spent the evening.. 
Prejudiced as I was against him, I forgot it all.! 
I know now that ho exerted all hiB powers to 5 
mako me forget my suspicions concerning him, i 
and he succeeded. I 

When he went away, he told us that some; 
business would detain him in town for another ! 
week, and ho so managed it that I was forced; 
to invito him out the next day. I 

During the next week ho was with us daily. j 
I watched him narrowly, but how could I fathom; 
his character? At the end of that time an ao- j 
quaintnneo of Bessie’s came up from town to j 
claim a visit that had been promised weeks be- j 
fore. Geoffry had consented to her going, so • 
that I could say nothing. j 

Bessie remained in the city for a fortnight, 
and it was not until I had written several urgent j 
letters that Bhe Came back. I had not been well, 
and she was grieved. 

“I am so sorry I left you, dear Elizabeth,” 

she said; “but I will not again.” 

She dung to me, like a child imploring par¬ 
don. That evening we wore very happy; but 
the next morning came Mr. Hamilton again. 

“I thought he had gone,” I said. 

“Ho bade me good-by, day before yester¬ 
day,” replied Bessie, faintly; “something must 
have detained him.” 

She was pale and trembling; but it passed in 
an instant, and we went down stairs. 

“Here still, you see,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
gaily, os he ebook hands with W. “ My father 


sleigh-rido with Mr. Hamilton. 

The next morning, I determined to speak with 
Bessie, even at the risk of offending her. I 
spoke as gently as I could, but she turned upon 
me with a violence that alarmed me. 

“My cousin was right,” she exclaimed, pas¬ 
sionately. “You and your brother wish to 
make me a mere slave. I must think, sleep, 
and breathe, only as you choose. I will not 
submit to such tyranny—you do not know me 
if you believe that I will.” 

She rushed out of the room before I could 
speak, and when I went to her door it was 
locked, nor would she answer me when I called. 
She would not see me either that day or even¬ 
ing. What I suffered, only one who has been 
placed in similar circumstances can imagine. 

The next morning, as I was passing through 
the hall, I met Bessie’s black girl with a note in 
her hand. She hid it as quickly as possible, but 
I saw that it was addressed to her mistress. 

My mind was made up as to the course it was 
right for me to pursue. I sat down and wrote 
to my brother begging him to return; I gave no 
reason, only besought him to come home at onoe. 

Bessie camo down to dinner, but fhe was 
silent and haughty. Mr. Hamilton called while 
we were Btill at table, and she went immediately 
into the library. I followed after a time; Hamil¬ 
ton was holding her hands, and she was weep¬ 
ing convulsively. When they saw me, Bessie 
rushed out of the room sobbing aloud. 

I sat down, and motioned Mr. Hamilton to sit 
also. I spoke plainly to him as Bessie's con¬ 
nection, ^id one who should be her best friend. 
He heard me through, looking full in my face, 
and sneering all the while. 

“I am willing to believe that you mean well,” 
he said, quietly, “but in your ignoranoe of the 
world you have insulted me grossly. I am like 
a brother to Bessie; it does not become her hus¬ 
band’s sister to be the first to suspeot her of 
wrong doing.”. 

He left me with those words. For a time I 
sat there silent and stupefied. It might have 
been an hour after when I heard the outer door 
close—he had gone. 

I went into tho hall and met Bessie. She was 
very pale, but perfectly quiet; there was a look 
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In her face I had never aeen there before. She 
came to me and took my hand. 

“Good night, Elizabeth,” she Bald; “don’t 
he angry with me, you have been kinder than I 
deserve.” 

Her composure gave way, and for an instant 
Bhe clung to me, sobbing fearfully; but when 
I besought her to have confidence in me, she 
pushed me off and ran into her own rooms, 
locking the door behind her. 

There was ^nothing for it but to go up to my 
own chamber. It was now late, and the house 
perfectly quiet. Still I could not go to bed, but 
sat partially undressed by my fire, certain that 
nothing more could transpire that night, and 
yet haunted by a fear that was like a ghostly 
presence. . 

The clook struck twelve, one, and yet I sat 
there. Again the chimes rung out—it was two 
o’clock. As the sound died, I heard another 
noise echo faintly through the stillness—it came 
from below. I listened intently, but all was 
silent aB the grave; the beat of my own heart 
was all I heard then. 

I stood there perhaps five minutes—it was 
like the duration of eternity l I seized a shawl 
and ran down stairs. There was a little door 
leading from an empty room to Bessie’s sitting- 
room, it might not be locked. I had no light, 
but seemed to find my way by instinct. I reached ; 
the door—it yielded to my touch, and I entered j 
the room; it was empty, so was the sleeping j 
apartment beyond. 

“Bessie!” I called, frantically. i 

There was no answer—not a sound but my ] 
own hurried breath. A second of stupefied irre-1 
Solution, and I sprang into the ante-room, the I 
outer door was ajar, I ran out and fled down 
the avenue swifter than the wind. 

I came in sight of the gates. They were open, 
a carriage stood before them, and in the misty 
moonlight I saw Butler Hamilton assisting a 
muffled figure in. 

“Bessie,” I screamed again. 

I heard a stifled shriek from her, and a mut- : 
tered curse from the man. As I reached the 
gate, Hamilton sprang into the carriage and 
called to the driver to go on. 

“Bessie —Bessie,” I cried, “don’t—don’tl 
Come back—come back.” 

“Let me out,” I heard her frantically ex- 
olalm; “let me go to Elizabeth.” 

I heard Hamilton try to soothe her, but she 
wept bitterly. Something about the harness 
stiU detained the coachman. 

‘ “Go on!” repeated Hamilton, with an oath. 

“Bessie,” I groaned, “remember your father 


—your dead father—he sees you—he pleads 
through me! Come back—there is still time—■ 
come backl” 

I had my hand on the carriage door, but 
: Hamilton resisted all my efforts. Bessie shrieked 
and fainted. At that moment the horseB Btarted 
forward; Hamilton pushed me back; I fell half 
fainting to the ground. 

When consciousness came back, the carriage 
was out of Bight. The winter wind whiBtled 
round me; the moon had set—a cold, gray light 
lay all around. I went back to the house and 
rouBed the only servant I could trust—a man 
who had grown old in our service. When I had 
seen him mount his horse and start in the direc¬ 
tion they had taken, I went back to my room, 
and sat there by the dying coals till daylight. 

What passed in the house after the servants 
were up I do not know. I heard a confusion— 
they came into my chamber—asked questions— 
I could only wave them off—I had no power to 
articulate. 

! All that day I sat there. Late in the evening 
i Robert returned—he had no tidings. 

Another day passed thus, and another. On 
j the third night a carriage drove to the door—I 
knew my brother had returned. I tried to rise 
from my chair and go out to meet him, but my 
limbs refused their office, and I fell back like 
one paralyzed. I heard his step on the stairs— 
the door opened, I saw a pale face and wasted 
form like my brother’s ghost. 

He stood and looked at me. I tried to oall 
out^in vain l * 

“She is gone,” I heard him say. 

I know that I muttered his words. Again I 
tried to rise, fell back and fainted. When I re¬ 
covered, my brother was bending over me; I 
remembered then that it was my duty to console 
him. I prayed for strength, and the angels 
heard my prayer. There was little I could do l 
My brother was quiet; he heard my whole story; 
he never blamed me, perhaps I could have done 
no more than I had, I had tried to act for the 
best. 

The next day Geoffry came down stairs, calm 
and still, but oh! the desolation in his face, 
the utter broken-heartedness in every look and 
word. 

We did all that was possible, but we obtained 
no tidings. Bessie had left no letter—nothing. 

Pew of her clothes were gone; only the things 
that had belonged to her before her marriage. 
Her black servant was gone also—I had not 
noticed her in my frenzied excitement. 

Geoffry was absent from home during several 
days, but his search was in vain. He came book, 
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and we settled down again in a dreary sort of my heart once more, after that I could have 
oalm which was seldom broken. j died content. ' 

Bessie’s name never passed my brother’s lips, j: I went up stairs. The woman opened the 
I never alluded to her, although there was not i door, and I went into the chamber. Pale and 
a moment, night or day, when she was out of my wasted, Bessie sat in an-easy-chair; she strug- 
thoughts. Geoffry’s face never changed from ; gled up, fell at my feet, clasping my knees with 
the dreary desolation which had settled over it broken blessings and prayers, 
on his return. “You have forgiven me,” she gasped; “God 

We lived thuB for five years; it would be use-; will pardon me now. Elisabeth, oh! Elizaboth!” 
less to give any details of that period. My; I raised her and laid her upon the bed. After 
brother had grown quite an elderly man, his j: a time she was calm enough to talk, 
hair was quite gray; as for me, I had settled 1 “Geoffry,” she moaned, “Geoffry!” 
down into an old woman. I believe we did not “Bessie, I am not here alone.” 
neglect our duties—we tried to perform them She Btafted up in fear, clinging to mo and 
all. If we were selfish in our sorrow, I believe trembling with a cold chill, 
that God forgave it; unintentional it was, min- “He will curse me,” she cried; “he will curse 
gled with a sort of remorse that our love for the me!” 

lost ono had been so near akin to worship. “There is no bitterness in his heart, Bessie- 

How that text, “Keep yourttlvts from idols,” See him now, it is better.” 
rang in my mind. It was present to Geoffry After a time she consented, and I went out 
also; not that he Baid so, but in his pocket Bible sinto the hall where my brother waited. I let 
I found the words faintly underlined. him go in alone—it was night. What passed in 

Five years 1 I believe that I had given up all j that interview only they and the angels who 
thought of ever finding any trace of Bessie— listened ever knew; hut when, two hours after, 
after so long a time there could be no hope. I stole into the room, my brother was seated 
How startling events come upon us when we upon the bed, Bessie’s cheek rested on his 
least expect them! It was the fifth anniversary | shoulder—she was sleeping quietly as an in- 
of the child’s loss. I had been for several hours J fant. Geoffry raised his eyeB to mine—I saw a 
in my room silently brooding over the past, and s silent thanksgiving in his face. For the first 
the blacknesB that spread between us and our * time he wept, but, oh! such blessed tears; dew 
past happiness. ? from heaven could not have more brightened 

Suddenly the, door was flung open, and my j that crushed heart, 
brother stood before mo holding an open letter. \ By the next day our plans were all arranged. 
His mouth worked, but he could not Bpeak. I \ Bessie was to return home with us as soon as 
seized the sheet and saw Bessie’s writing. \ she oould travel—her only prayer was for that. 

It was a letter to me, and written from the \ “Let me die there, it is all I ask, to die there!” 
South, the neighborhood of her old home. t I know not if others would have acted as we 

“Come to me, Elizabeth. You will not refuse jdid. Probably the world would have sneered 
my dying prayer. I am here and alone. Truly j at my brother’s weakness, but his actions were 
my sin has found me out! I can look for no ! ruled by a law higher than that of human 
pardon here, perhaps none hereafter; but come \ beings. We went home—it was home again! 
to me before it is too late.” \ God had been very good to us, our darling was 

I know that when I had finished, we fell upon j restored, 
our knees and prayed aloud. \ At different times Bessie told me her sad 

There was little consultation needed. By ? story. Up to the very day of her departure 
evening we wore on our way. In a week we \ she had had no idea of forsaking her husband, 
reached the village to which her letter had [ Hamilton persuaded her to go to her family— 
directed us. Bessie was living with an old ; he half crazed her by his sophistries, that, from 
servant of her family. From the woman we the moment she preferred him to her husband, 
learned all the particulars that she knew. [ she ought to go away. She did go, but not to 

Hamilton had forsaken Bessie in Europe, a [aplace of safety! 
year before, aud she had found her way back \ She must have suffered much during the four 
to die near her old home. | years she was with him, but she never com- 

The woman went up and told her that I was [ plained, 
there. | As for the man, we heard afterward that he 

“ You won’t bo hard on her,” she whispered. 1 died in the Crimea. Perhaps he repented—at 
Hard on her! I only longed to press her to fleast it was not for us to judge him. 
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The quiet spring came on. Few will under¬ 
stand me, hut those weeks were the happiest 
season of our lives. In May Bessie died in our 
arms, a bright, glorious morning. To the end 
she could speak—her last words were a bless¬ 
ing. There were no tears—we felt no sor¬ 
row! 

In the family burial ground wo laid our trea¬ 


sure. From the windows of my room I can see 
her grave, with the summer sunlight slanting 
over it. 

We sit there in the bright days of our quiet 
pleasure, and we know that before long kind 
hands will lay us by our darling’s side, and that 
in the pure world beyond still we shall meet her 
never to be parted again. 
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CHAPTER I. 

June 3 rd, 18 §G. 

Robin Bftt to-night, holding his great medical 
book before him; sat crouching over it -with 
faded eyes, talking of life; wondering why God 
made us—any of us—especially him and me, 
since ire are none too happy here, and probably 
never will be; since he certainly did not need 
us, and probably never will need us; since the 
rest of the world, so far as we can Bee, would 
have the more room, the more to eat, and a 
more comfortable time, perhaps, if we were noi 
in it. While I, who have far greater reason, 
never ask myself or another that question, not 
even when my troubles prey the closest. I have 
often wished that I could die, bo that I might be 
done with trouble, done with sin, done with this 
earth; which, with all its nooks of peaceful 
aspect, seems to have no place of secure rest 
and joy for me. Then, alas! I have often been 
angry; bo angry that I could have stamped; so 
angry that everything within me has cried out 
vehemently and hated. I have said, “ I hate my 
father! Atlas on my shoulders would be no worse 
than his iron will fettering all my life!” 

God forgive me I Especially if it is, in some 
way, possible for me to bear it patiently, and so 
not Buffer and sin on account of it, as I some¬ 
times think that it is. 

At other times, for the most part, when I-sit 
here in my own room, in the quiet summer even¬ 
ings, I say to myself, as I said to-night'to Robin, 
when he complained, “There is One who knows 
why, and all about it. He is greater, wiBcr 
than we are, and knows. Probably none of our 
earthly lives are the excellent passages He 
meant them to be; still means them to be, when 
we—the human race, I mean; or you and myself 
individually—-can come to it. Probably he meant 
no part of this earth to be finally a Sahara; but 
a spot being for the present Sahara, the breeze 
that in the vale people call “the breath of evening 
or morning,” that comes laden with odors and 
pleasant sounds, is called there the sirocco, and 
people bow down before it, or it beats them down 
and destroys them. Perhaps, for'many a human 
soul, there is also a wide desert into which it 


^strays; where it wanders, suffers, and some- 
l times is utterly lost; where, at tbe most, the 
l eye can only see an oasis now and then; now 
\ and then hear a bird singing afar off. Perhaps 
i- our souls—yours, Robin, and mine—aro at the 
£ edges of this desert, so that they often enter it 
< a little way, and are scorched and beaten.” 
i> When I paused, and Robin looked up with 
J face silently inquiring how I came by my theory, 
i; I answered him with a lie; or, at any rate, with 
t far less than half the truth. I said I had seen 
$ something of it in a book—and bo I had; hut 
ijthe meaning I bow dimly enough until he, Mr. 
:• Mayfield, was here, and, with kindling tongue 
; and eye, made it clearer to mo—how the soul 
■[ of the race, and the individual soul as well, is 
^driven from its ultimate good, out of its child- 
l hood, its Paradise, where innocence is without 
treason, love without will or wisdom; how it has 
^ to make its own shifts, its own search, on its 
s own oft-burning, oft-misguided feet, with its own 
J outstretched, oft-trembling hand, its own oft- 
$ dimmed, oft-deluded eyes; how it, especially the 
; bouI of the race, moves slowly, hair-breadth by 
^hair-breadth, so that perhaps the great dial of 
i eternity has not yet struck the high meridian 
1 hour of the day that brings it to its new and 
i better Paradise, its home, 
t “What book?” he asked. 

; I answered, “‘The Way toward the Blessed 
\ Life.’” 

| He wished he could see it, he said, speaking 
! thoughtfully. I wished ho could, I told him; 

! wished I could; but I had seen it only once, for 
■ a little while, and that was when I was away 
.’visiting. And that was all I owned to him. 

; God forgive me! I fear I tell a great many lies, 

; one way and another, if, as Paley says, “a lie 
: is an intention to deceive,” no more, no less. 

: I will do a penance for this one, that shall help 
: me when & new temptation comes. My heart 
[ Bhall bend to be smitten as conscience is in¬ 
clined; I will say to Robin, the next time we 
jmeet, “Robin, I lied to you, the other evening, 
and have been sorry ever since.” There he 
comes, now, in at the gate, up the path, I will 
meet him at the steps and tell him. 
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Later. 

“I am glad you came, Robin,” I said, pulling 
a enow-drop loaf, and facing him in the beat 
way I could, with the leaf in my fingers, twirl¬ 
ing it. “I told you a lie this evening, I, who, 
whichovor way I look, back through the centu¬ 
ries, or over our own time in our own land, can 
soo no truo glory in any life that is not, at least, 
•spiced with some aort of martyrdom. I told 
you a monstrous lie!” _ 

He smiled, waiting for my explanation, I 
would have been Baved giving it even then. 
Even the little I gave, was like giving the pre¬ 
cious honoy of my life, drop by drop out of the 
ecanty Btore, I said “I didn’t exactly get my 
ideas of the old Paradise and the new out of a 
book, as I told you I did. Thoy ;ire in ‘The 
Way toward the Blessed Life;’ but I didn’t so 
much get them there as from—were you at homo 
when thatPhilndclphia minister preached here?” 

“Mayfield?” 

“Yes; did you hear him?” And here, in 
ethical stringenoy, was another lie, inasmuch 
os I knew he was hero. I remembered it per¬ 
fectly; but it was not easy for me to got round 
my subject. I shrank; I put up the miserable 
Bubterfugo as a hiding-place. 

“Yes, I was here. Don’t you remember how 
we liked him? how wo said we lived hearing 
him? You and Alice met him, I remember, 
when you wero out walking. Alice told me, I 
remember, that he and Col. Chase were walking, 
and that, when they met you, they turned, and 
walked back with you. She said, I remember 
it now; she said that you and Mr. Mayfield 
talked of things-” 

“1 did not talk.” 

“That ho then talked to you of things ehe 
couldn’t begin to understand; and so she anu 
Col. Chase listened sometimes, and the rest of i 
the way planned a park, as if they had been in i 
old England, sho said, not here in the now, whero ' 
there is no land to spare to beauty. I remem¬ 
ber now. But when I asked you about it, after¬ 
ward, I remember you said ‘it was nothing.’” 

“And it was nut much, cousin Robin; only 
ho spoke of these things, and compared them to 
Adam and Eve’s being driven forth out of Eden, 
in a way to cloar many things—such as the sin 
and suffering into which God permits us to fall 
—all up to my mind, and, aa it were, make the 
world all over now to me. That was all, and 
indeed it was no light thing either. I did wrong 
whon I said it was nothing. I have just done 
another wrong, in saying ‘it was not much/ I 
do wrong, very often. I am disoouraged about 
myself.’ 


I He stood, thoughtful and silent. I pulled off 
a half-dozen leaves, scattering them on the door 
Bteps. Before we, either of us, spoke again, I 
i had thrown the last fragments away, had brushed 
{ my fingers clear of them, and looked up to say, 
“It’s cool out here; come in,” when he drew 
i himself up and said, 

“Cool to-night. The dew ib falling on your 
; thin dress. You go in; I’ll go home.” 

“What did you come for? What brought 
you?” I asked, detaining him. 

“Oh! nothing!” his tones, his smile, with 
as much sarcasm in it as con come into smile 
of Robin’s, turning the answer into a recrimi¬ 
nation. 

“No, Robin, say what did you come for? Let 
there be no more equivocation between us two.” 

“Even so!” brightening, turning to me, com¬ 
ing up close before me. “Why didn’t you tell 

I me the beautiful thingB Mr. Mayfield said to you 
in the time of it?” 4 

“Why—why it was noth—no, stay, Robin; 

I—I don’t know why I didn’t; I can’t tell you 
why; probably because I was very foolish.” 
“Good night, cousin Anna.” 

S “Good—a bad night to you, cousin Robin; 
s I’m vexed with you.” 

\ “I am not with you. Goodnight,” 

\ I came in quiokly, and shut the door without 
[a word, my poor “ginger temper,” as Mrs. 

\ Eaton colls it, overmastering the oommiseration 
| wakened by his tonos. His looks I could not 
discern in the twilight. 

| Meu me mueraml here I am in the desert, 

! and that little blast of my temper was a sirocco 
: thereof. 

| The 4 th — Morning. 

When Robin and I were Bitting at his mother’s, 

| last evening, aftor I had got through with my 
: “perhapsea” of the soul, of life, he said, “If 
thero is a way to live, better than we, any of 
us, have found; a way to be content, noble, 
heroic, over the hoe and the scythe, over tho 
great books of hard terms I go through so 
stupidly, with such mortal hindrances; a way 
to be done with all mumbling and fumbling, I, 
for one, would be glad to find it, and walk in it. 
What I want,” he went on, speaking with in¬ 
creasing earnestness, “is to bo really great in 
whatever I do. If I have got to dig and mow 
my way, (if I could say cart>« it, cousin Anna! 
if I were artist and not farmer!) I would be glad 
to get less dust into my coat sleeves,” looking 
down on his arm, giving it one stroke with his 

hand, “would bo less awkward,lees tanned, and 
speoklod, and'blotched up,” now spreading his 
poor, hard hands before him and me,. 
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I felt my heart ache for him. I told him to •; walking with slowest steps, we had reached our 
never mind the dust, or the blotched hands, but j gate. 

to keep his eyes on the glory before him. 1 $ Goodnight—I say it to him—good night, thou 
said “glory,” for this is the word, and there ia \ teacher, beloved, worshiped, whom I am never 


no other that adequately represents the career I 
see possible to him—possible to me, if 1 do not 
get discouraged and lost by the way—possible 
to all whom God has beneficently endowed with 
large intellects, delicate sentiments and pas- 
slons, and placed here in this New World, in 
this world, anywhere in it, in this time. See- 
ing it possible for myself—seeing the inspira¬ 
tion, the halo of it sometimes rise before me, 
as it were, to lead me, “a cloud by day, a 
pillar of fire by night,” feeling sometimes the 
clearness and strength to follow; makes the dis¬ 
couragement utter, that I never do follow; that 
the cloud and the pillar, moving on, are soon 
out of my Bight, and I am groveling still. What 
|I desire for myself, ia not to go hastily to any 
new arena, but to have patience, dignity, and 
delight here where I am; to keep my spirit so 
near the gate of heaven, so far above the dust, 
din, and oppression of my earthly lot, that they 
shall have no more'power over me, to deaden 
my sight, or my hearing, or to drag me down¬ 
ward. That this kind of life is possible—that, 
in fact, this alone is life, and all the rest death, 
he showed me, while we walked that blessed 
Jane evening; he let me see it for the first time 
in a few fit, melodious words, in the thrills of 
that life ho magnetically gave me. He let me 
see farther, that to the simple end of living this 
life, come the heaven-appointed throng of aspi¬ 
rations, longings, “aching words,” as the/8crip- 
turcs best name them, “the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit,” to admonish us of our wants, our 
pain—to hint to us that, somewhere, if wo could 
but find it, is something better, lovelier, happier 
for us. We do not understand them, so he said, 
and are, perhaps, only confused and troubled 
by them. We complain—we wonder what it is 
that “tugs at our hearts so, and pulls us about 
—wonder why we were born; we grope, and 
stumble, and, at last, poor creatures! are on 
what people call our death-beds; and then he 
said our “ Apage , Satanas heretofore cried with 
feeble soul and strong lips—cried now on our 
death-beds with feeble lips and strong bouI —is 
obeyed; “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
get behind us; heaven, Christ, and his beautiful 
angels, appear before us; but are no nearer us, 
so he said, than all our life-time they have been; 
only, blind, deaf, darkened in our understand¬ 
ings, we saw, heard, and felt them not. “May 
God help us!” he said, sighed, pressed my hand, 
smiled on me, and bade us “good night;" for, 


| more to Bee. 

CHAPTER II. 

Thursday, the 5 th. 

“She’s a Rosenvelt; her half brother was 
^ governor of New Jersey, a few years ago,” my 
j father said to mo this morning, frowningly. He 
was at the dining-room mirror tying his cravat, 
j “I want you to take pains to meet her—pro- 
5 perly,” turning toward me, and from beneath his 
overhanging brows, looking me over. “I want 
! you to be well dressed—handsomely dressed. 

! She’s accustomed to this, and will be struck, if 
j there’s anything out of the way. There’s some 
money,” drawing out his pocket-book, pulling 
j note after note out of the roll and handing them 
to* me, apparently without knowing or caring 
how much he gave me. “Go to Concord if 
necessary; get whatever you need; call at Mrs. 
John Holmes’ and ask her advice. I shall be 
gone a week probably; probably I shall be here 
in a week from to-day. We shall come by the 
last train. I’ve told Mrs. Eaton what to do; 
she’ll do her part, Bhe always does. You have 
never done yours yet; you-” 

“Don’t accuse me!” I cried out. “Wait and 
see what I do this time!” 

“No, I shan't wait! not without telling you 
what I expect of you! She’s a particular woman, 
particular about forms and what they call eti¬ 
quette. She’s used to being particular, and you 
must pay some attention to this fact. Your 
mother always fell a great way short of my 
wishes in this respect; you aro like her, but 
this won’t do now.” 

Faint, trembling with my anger and distress, 
I tore a finger-nail to the quick so that it bled, 
without feeling or knowing it. I looked at him 
as he stood there, taking pains with his cravat 
and collar, puncturing my life through and 
through fcith his iron will and sternness, and, 
for a few moments, hated him with a most in¬ 
tense hatred. Then I reflected that it was his 
father’s cold blood in him that wronged ihe, and 
said, “Poor man! he, after all, perhaps has tho 
saddest of it with his hard, unloving, unloved 
life.” I say it now, many a time, with raining 
tears, and think I love him, and that, through 
all the future, I will so«regulate my looks, 
speech, and ways, that he shall see the love, a 
light about me and upon ill the place, as it 
were, and shall grow tender toward me on ac¬ 
count of it. But 1 have no power over him. 
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Strong, energetio in liis psyche as in hie muscu¬ 
lar physique, he makes all the atmosphero about 
him, wherever he is; and I, who elsewhere am 
one of the strongest, near him am one of the 
weakest; my strength is turned into turbulence; 
my quiet into stubbornness, and then I am so 
wicked! so wretched! After it is over, I cry 
out, “Ohl God, forgive me I” This is my daily, 
almost my hourly cry, “Oh! God, forgive me!” 
when, if I had one thing that I have not, tho 
love of my father, and all the rest that X have 
were wanting, in tho poorest home, under the 
severest toil, I should feel as if I had wings on 
my shoulders and my feet, and should, all day 
long, sing and give thanks out of my heart of 

jay- 

I did not speak to my father again. After 
a little more adjustment of his attire and his 
locks, after turning to look his fine form over 
in the glass, ho added, “X want everything to 
be done that can bo done. I’ve told Mrs. Eaton 
to let you help her. And, when you undertake 
to help her, do things as she wants them done. 
You’re apt to sot up your own will there as you 
do everywhere else; but this you can’t expect 
to do, for Mrs. Eaton is mistress over the 
kitchen, over you, when you are in the kitchen. 
She knows what she wants done, and how she 
wants it done. You don’t. You must remem¬ 
ber this.” 

He went then and started on his long journey, 
Without another word, another look; left me 
thinking that Mrs. Eaton was mistress of her 
own actions and of mino, ho master of his own 
actions and mine; that I wob bound hand, and 
foot, and will. I grow faint thinking of it. 
Then, all at once, come over me a breath of 
balm thinking of him; of what ho had said in 
hia sermons of tho free soul, how it is ablo to 
rise above all things, and conquer all things; 
so that, as tho good, great Paul said out of his 
onlm soul, wo out of our calm souls can say, 
“None of these things move me.” 

No doubt there are many husbands exacting 
and stern like my father, with wives strong and 
•lenr-willed liko myself. His wife, my poor 
mother, was liko me; so all say, and so I believe 
from what I remember of her. No wonder, alas! 
that sho died early, of “heart disoase!” 


£ of all the drabs and browns! I will not let you 

1 get those ugly colors.” So I let her do as she 

2 pleased, there and at the milliner’s and dress- 
ij maker’s. I could never, out of my sombre, 
1; habitual life, have chosen such colors, such 
\ modes; but I saw a harmony in nil her pro- 


i> ceedings, in the colors and fabrics she brought 


CHAPTER III. 

The 9 th. 

Mns. Holmes, who is a spirited, mngnificontly 
dressed woman, said to mo when wo wero out to 
buy my things, “No, no, Miss Burnham! I will 
not let you get thatl You havo your hands hold 


| together, that pleased me like a lovely work of 
5 art. I felt their suitableness to myself, as I 
$ longed to be, felt myself capable of being; I 
? felt myself developing, as it were, at once, into 
ij suitableness to their elegance and harmony. 
^She, soeing my acquiescence, my pleasure, 

£ called me “dear,” “sweet;” and at last, when 
'i Blie saw me dressed, clasping her long, soft 
$ fingers in ecstasy before her, she said, 

? “Oh! you beautiful creature! Did you know 
^you wero so beautiful? Did it ever come into 
*your head that you were like thatf It never 
5 did into mine. I know you had Grecian fea-^ 
Jtures, to be sure. I knew your eyes were soft, Tj 
$ and largo, and handsome. I knew you had per- ' 
^fect teeth, and a graceful form and movement; 
s but I never thought of anything like this, never! 

$ I am as proud of you os I'tan be!” 

■j Three days more, and they will bo here; so, 

!> beginning to-morrow morning early, I must be 
jj what help I can to Mrs. Eaton, 
jj “I’m glad you como as soon as you did," she 
5 said to me to-night; “for we’ve got a great deal 
| to do, to-morrow, and next day, and next; every 
\ carpet in this great house to sweep, every bit 
\ of silver, and every knifo and fork to rub over, 
jj (though most of ’em are as bright now, perhaps, 
l as they^will be after they’ve been rubbed over;) 
l the hack room floors and back stairs must be 
washed the morning before they come; it must 
bo cleaned away all round tho back doors; and 
then there’s no end to tho cooking we must do.” 

“Hem!” I interposed, sending it forth on a 
tempestuous sigh. I was growing feverish; I 
sent my flair back from my temples and ears, 
my sleeves back from my wrists. 

She looked on these demonstrations over her 
glasses, knit her brows and said, “Pre made 
up my mind just what I shall do. I shall make 
fruit cake,” indicating that that was one, and 
that all tho rest wero to follow under numerical 
assortment, by taking the end of her left hand 
little finger between the thumb and fore-finger 
of her right hand, “fruit cake, sponge-cake— 
frosted and plain—cup-cako, cookies, (and I 
shall bake some of the sponge-cake in thin 
Bkoets to make Washington pies of,) and this is 
all the kinds of cake I shall make. For pies, I 
shall make blueberry,” beginning again at her 
little finger, “green apple, then there’ll be the 
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TjVasHngton pies and the tarts. I shall be glad ? 
•when the squashes are a little bigger. We muBt \ 
get one of the best tongues that ever was, of \ 
Cawloy, in the morning and boil it. I’m glad j 
we’ve got such good dried beef—only, 1 don’t 
think I smoked it quite enough, this year. An¬ 
other time I shall let it bo in smoko jest about \ 
one day longer; jest about.” j 

By this time, she was roeking energetically j 
hack and forth, in her little, old-fashioned j 
kitchen chair, kept covered always with fresh j 
cliintt or delaine, that it may bo fit for dining j 
and sitting-room. Her eyes were bright, her 
mouth was pleasant, she was in the hey-day of 
housekeeping glory. 

“Wo must have a couple of chickens killed,” 
she was going on, without abatement of her 
enthusiasm, to say. But, begging hotly, I said, 
“Don’t, please, Mrs. Eaton, plan about that, 
off the planning, please, till morning. I 
jint to rest now, I am tired. I must go up 
stairs and rest now!” 

I am not strong like Mrs. Eaton. If my life 
were one of play instead of work, I should pro¬ 
test with an equal weariness, if, when one day 
of amusement were over, and no night of rest 
had supervened, no morning for arranging my 
new-horn energies, my manager said, “This is 
what we will do to-morrow; I’ll lay it all out, 
as it were, on a map before you; then you’ll 
see;” if she went on to say, “Here wo’ll be in 
our chambers; wo won’t Btir out here, for the 
(Jew will be on, and our pretty morning dresses, 
you know! Here we’ll dress as prettily as we 
can, and go all together and ride through the 
villages, and up on the hills where there are 
charming prospects; and berries, too, and beau¬ 
tiful wild flowers; but we mustn’t get out for 
these; our gloves, you know, and nice things! j 
8 omo day, though, one day some time this 
season, we’ll dress on purpose for it aud go off, 
all of us, with our luncheons, and so on, and 
have one grand time with nature, at Kcarsarge or 
Webster Lake. This will be nice; we shall like 
it better, all of us, no doubt, than all the rest 
of the year put together; wo shall wish we were 
in Germany or England, where we could half 
live out-doors; hut wo Bhall know it don’t do 
hero where everybody is so particular, where 
ladies live in their houses; and grow pale and 
nervous, I know; but we can’t help this; wo 
must do as the rest do. So only one day will 
wo give to nature out-of-doors; the rest of the 
time we’ll g^vo to society and such things, to 
keeping ourselves delicate, and so on, in-doors. 
This is the way we’ll do, year out and year in.” 

Escaping to-night from Mrs. Eaton, I put my 


head back, with my hand already on the balus¬ 
trade, and said, “I beg your pardon, good, 
faithful Mrs. Eaton; I wish I had more pa¬ 
tience; but I must go up stairs and mend my 
apron; you know how I tore it to-day on the 
garden gate.” 

Escaping from the manager of my play life, 
•with my toes on the lower stair, I should say, 

“ Pardonnez! let me retreat! Nature is my 
mother, let me touch her often. The dews 
Btrung on tho grasses and gossamer threads 
are my pearls; and let me look at them now 
and then, I beg! I wish I could have patience 
to bo hindered, to be barricaded from them with 
forms and pretty observances; but I should die! 

; Good night!” 

; Good night. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The 10/A. 

A lettee came to-day from my father to my 
uncle Julius. Uncle came in with it and read, 

1 “ * Tell Mrs. Eaton that a brother of my new 
wife, Mr. Horace Rosenvelt, of Now Orleans, is 
t here with us.’ At Saratoga,” uncle explained, 

\ looking up from the sheet; “‘tell her that he 
\ will go homo with us. She will perhaps need 
to do something to some of the chambers, in re¬ 
ference to this. Tell her to do everything that 
needs to bo done. Tell Liscom he’ll bring horse, 
carriage, and dog along. Tell him to get Jud¬ 
kins there, and have tho corner stall fitted up 
new; for he—Rosenvelt, I mean—is particular 
about his horse and his clog. He don’t mind 
half so much about himself, I see—although 
he’s very rich, and has lived there at New 
Orleans, where he had plenty of servants and 
everything he vranted—as he does about his 
horse and dog. Let Liscom know that ho is 
particular, aud that I am particular about his 
being suited,’ ” 

Uncle Julius, looking quietly in my face, as 
if to read my thoughts, folded and re-enveloped 
my father’s letter; then, without comment of 
his own, or remark, he said, “Let’s eco what 
you’ve got this morning that I want,” and began 
looking about him, on table and shelf. For his 
society is “but a handful;” this is what thoy 
often say of thcmselveB, as if mourning; and so, 
with the best they can do, his salary is but a 
poor pittance, which the farmers back on the 
: hills eke out, by bringing him butter-balls, 
quarters of cheese, and of mutton, jugs of milk, 
and so on; which the villagers eke out, bring¬ 
ing, or sending in pieces of calico, and the like 
—the number of yards and appearance giving 
i intimation generally, what appropriations were 
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made of it in the minds of the giver—now and 
then a delicately baked pio for dinner, now and 
then a steak, and word that a pudding will bo 
along by-and-by, if a clerical visitor comes un¬ 
expectedly to his gate, if the villagers see him 
eomo and spread the nows; which he, good soull 
ekes out, as he did to-day, carrying home from 
here, in his pockets, and arms, and hands, 
apples for pies, corn, in all the green glory of 
husk and silk, radishes, eggs, tomatoes, brown 
broad baked in a large loaf, in our large brick 
oven, slices of ham and cheese, and goes off 
richer than my father over is, with his heritago 
of many flocks and fields. To-day I piled up 
his arms and stuffed out his pockets, until he 
was like Santa Claus, as grotesque and as merry. 

“ When you are mnrried, niece Anna,” he said, 
as ho was going, “I’ll tie the knot for nothing. 

I expect this Mr. Rosenvelt, that is coming, is 
a bachelor. She must look out for that, mustn’t 
she, Mrs. Eaton? Keep your locks in order, 
iwcce Anna; pin your collar even, I seo it lacks 
an inch or two of this now—and ” 

“Not if ho is a bachelor, uncle Jule,” I 
clamored; “not if you say ono word; not if 
you-” 

“Tuok your old slippers out of sight, and put 
on-” 

“Not, uncle Julo, if you, or any one, say one 
word about it, or think of such a thing. I will 
look horribly, if one word is said!’* 

“Niece Anna, you’re as lawless as a hurri¬ 
cane. But now do be gracious to Mr. Rosenvelt. 
There is a right and wrong for you, a courteous 
and a discourteous; do try the right and the 
courteous; you owe it to yourself. And to uncle 
Julc, who thinks not a little of his niece Anna, 
when she docs her best; do you understand?” 

“Yes, good uncle Julo; good-by. Stop! let me 
send a couple of Johnny’s cucumbers for aunt 
Mary to eat with her dinner. Sec liow green 
and perfect they arc; and she loves them.” 

“No, I don’t allow her to eat them; they’re 
miserable things; they hxtrt her.” 

“You don’t allow? you , uncle Jule, tender as 
you arc? This is the reason I would never 
be married. Tho men won’t allow, that’s the 

trouble! I should hate a man, I know I should, 

I couldn’t help it, if he, doing himself whatever 
he pleased, said to me, or about me, that ho 
didn’t want me to do so and so. I could never 
stand that, never!” 

“Who is it,” uncle said, resting his full arms 
on the high, wide shelf, “that has so laid Ilis 
laws upon you, that you eat, speak, move, feel, 
aud do, whatever you do at all, under them?” 

“That is God, and uo man,” I said, awed : 


l within me. “God is so good, I love and know 
Him so much, that His laws and commands lie 

on me like bands of roBes, not-” 

“Not as chains; hardly as laws even; but 
more as a gospel; this I understand. Be sure 
you get a good man, sure you love him, and his 
requirements, his devices will bo more rose-bands 
for you. You’ll like them. If ho says to you— 
now come to the case in hand—if I say to your 
aunt Mary, ‘Don’t taste the miserablo things,’ 

I help her to do what she knows, as woll as I, 
Bhe ought to do. She knows I put out tho help¬ 
ing word—call it command, if you will—bccauso 
I care for her. She knows the nearer one comes 
to my heart, the more do I care what one docs 
to wrong one’s body and one’s soul. She under¬ 
stands it, and loves me tho belter that I try to 
keep her right. You’ll understand it some day, 

I hope, better than she does; for I hope you’ll 
get a better husband than che has got. HuslJ| 
I know what you are going to say. But do^ 
you know, niece Anna, if you go to counting 
my conjugal observances, my moralities, I hate 
them. That is, I hate them and count them as 
filthy rags, if you hold them up before me as 
my righteousness. I have known what it was, 
months, years, thank God! of my life, when this 
light shone all about me, as, just now, it does 
not shine; when my soul, and all within me, 
praised Him with an outgush of gladness and 
thanksgiving, as, just now, my soul does not 
praise Him; when He was so near me, that my 
hand lay in His, and felt the thrill of tho blessod 
communion; when I could feel no sorrow, no 
disquietude, no impatience, let what would come; 
for God was enough for me. When ono knows 
what this is, then one knows the meaning of 
Scriptures like this, ‘Though I give all my goods 
to feed tho poor, have all knowledge, give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity,’ (which 
means love, niece Anna—whioh means God Him¬ 
self—means tho brightness of His presence— 
means more than I can tell,) ‘I am as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ This is what my 
morality, your morality, everybody’s morality 
is, if he has not, shining on his soul, reflected 

outward from his soul upon all his deeds, the 

light of God’s love. That Mr. Mayfield, of 
Philadelphia, who preached hero last season— 
you heard him—knows these things, and keeps 
himself all tho lime, I should think, by what he 
says, where I, and most others who are trying 
to bo Christians, are, only once in a great while. 
Good-by,” lifting his load to go. “I'm going 
home. You’ll hear a better sermon next Sun¬ 
day, for this little talk I’ve had here with you. ■ 
Good-by.” 
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Later . 

I Baid “Good-by,” with my face averted. I 
am ashamed that my color changes, that my 
eyes kindle, as I know they do, whenever one 
names him. I am ashamed and grieved; for 
there is not the least reason. It shows that I 
am weak and foolish, with no command over 
myself. Well, no matter whether one blushes, 
or what changes of the face there be, if one’s 
heart —eh bien , there’s the trouble, the heart! 
the heart—what can one ever do here, in this 
World, with one’B heart? 

CHAPTER V. 

TFfdnMrfay, lltA. 

“See—to-day—” Mrs. Eaton began, this even¬ 
ing, putting on the look I especially dreamt, the 
arithmetical look, and, taking the bare, round 
elbow of her left arm into her right hand, “to- 
■J&y we’ve made the jam and the shrub, scalt the 
IRrawberry preserves, (and we came pretty nigh 
losing them, and no mistake,) we’ve made brine 
for the pickles; you’ve done that good job to 
this Mr. Rosenvclt’s room-” 

“Don’t tell him, or any one, that I did it,” I 
interposed; “I have reasons; I don’t want any¬ 
body to know." 

“Laud! I shan’t tell.” She rocked, she bright¬ 
ened; she added, “I expect we shall live like 
kings, after they all get hero. I Bhall like it! 
I* like cooking!” and the rest; all which was 
I compelled to hear, with my fingers longing for 
the pen that lay up stairs on my wiper, my heart 
longing for one sight, from my windows, of the 
soft, starry, blessed night. But I sat looking 
at her, to hear her. I Boid to my heart, when 
it bemoaned, “Be still, selfish heart; this is 
your duty.” But I wonder if it was! I sup¬ 
pose it was. I suppose the eye and tlio ear are 
not always to lead us as they list; but the will, 
heaven-directed, is to put their mastery aside 
and rule them and all their being. If our obe¬ 
dience takes the character of penance, as mine 
did to-night, I suppose it is because we “are 
yet in our sins.” If our love and our wisdom j 
were equal to what the will, the conscience re-! 
quire, I supposo there could never be suffering! 
in tho obedience. I do not know, however. I j 
am as a babe, toddling about with uncertain 
feet. Would that he were somewhere near, that 
ho might now and then help me. 

To-morrow will the new mother come. I 
wonder, if, looking to see her enter, I shall see 
that love and peace are with her, one on her 
right, the other on her left. I fancy her New 
Orleans brother, who brings horse and dog care¬ 
fully along, has the look of a brigand. If his i 


moustache does not, on either side, come to a 
bristling point, if his eye does not gleam through 
the forest of Ins brows, if his hair is not stiff 
and high, his skin dark, I shall be taken aback. 
I must begin anew with him. 

CHAPTER VI. 

June 12 th — Evening. 

Let mo look back and see her led in by my 
father, the stateliest woman my eyes ever be¬ 
held. Her eyes are dark; above them is a 
widely arching and fair forehead. Her checks 
are thin, but deeply red, and Bhaded delicately 
with short, light, natural curls. She wears no 
jewels in sight, save a large, soft-looking ca¬ 
meo, rimmed with pearls, at her throat, fasten¬ 
ing her frilled linen traveling collar. A narrow 
black guard, disappearing at her belt, gives in¬ 
timations of the eye-glass concealed there. Her 
gown is a soft, gray traveling silk, trimmed 
simply, but with nicely matching colors; her 
shawl, covered with little palm-leaf figures of a 
delicate fabric, and hanging with careless grace 
about her, envelopes her even to the hem of her 
long, wide-spread skirts. She fixes her eyes on 
me at once, when she enters. And when my 
father, who does not speak to me, cither then 
or afterward, in the way of greeting, says, “My 
daughter—Anna—Mrs. Burnham.” Sho says, 
“How do you do, dear?” takes tho tips of my 
fingers into tho tips of hers, lets one arm glide a 
littlQ way round my waist and kisses my check. 
I am a good deal choked up to see how utterly 
unlike my own poor mother she is, and that my 
father docs not speak to me, after he has intro¬ 
duced us, look at me. Ho turns to Mrs. Eaton, 
smiles, says, “How d’do, Eaton?” shaking 
hands with her over tho traveling bag, shawl, 
and packages he is receiving out of Mr. Lis- 
com’s hands. Ho askB Mrs. Eaton, familiarly, 
how she has prospered; smiles and says hois 
“glad to hear it,” when she tells him sho “has 
prospered right well.” He stirs about with 
briskness, sends Mrs. Eaton up with her —with 
my mother; tells Mr. Liscom what to do with 
this trunk and that trunk; tells Johnny to start 
the horses along a little and give Mr. Rosenvelt 
a chance to come up. At that moment appears 

a big, black Newfoundland dog; and, when 
our medium-sized pointer, Rover, sees him, he 
bristles, and goes to meet him with steps and 
air cautious and haughty. Newfoundland stops 
and eyes him cavalierly; my father laughs, 
watching them; tells Rover that ho “must bo 
polite to his new acquaintance;” and then, on 
this side of the low-drooping branches of the 
elms, appears a horse black as coal, a carriage 
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with slight, sun-bright red wheels glancing, and 
a gout whom I'do not stop to see, but whom I 
hear, as ho springs to tho ground, while the 
carriage is yet moving, say, “Leon, behave 
yourself I Shame, dog!” Next I hear pats on his 
horse’s neckj hear him in a voice that sounds 
agreeably on the car, say,to my father, “The 
cars play tho douce with his nerves. He’ll show 
it in his nostrils—Bee how they quiver and 
work!—see how wide they are!—ho’ll show it 
thero and in his eyes, even in his limbs he’ll 
show it, / shall see it there, for a week.” Then 
come more pats; he calls his horse in affection¬ 
ate tones, “Good old chap!” tells him to “go 
off to the stable with-” 

“With Mr. Liscom,” my father explains, and 
adds, “Mr. Rosenvolt, my wife’s brother, Lis¬ 
com. Take his horse along. Come in, Rosen- 
yelt.” 

Then their steps sound on the brick walk and 
on tho door stones, and I flee. 

Morning—the 13/A. 

But I had better have stayed; it would have 
been less terrible than sitting hero in my cham¬ 
ber, listening to tho doors opening and shutting 
in all parts of tho house; to the firm, emphatic 
feet—hers, his, and my father’s—along tho hall, 
on the stairs, along the landing, within the 
chambers, and every moment-dreading to hear 
Mrs. Eaton's voico at tho foot of the stairs call¬ 


5 “ Yes,” I answored, cheerfully, “and now tell 

f me what I shall do.” 

| “You ought to have been here before,” said 
5 my father, coming in from the back door, where, 
\ as 1 suppose, he bad been standing, counting 
| the minutes to my coming. “Half past five 
^ o’clock, when we are to have tea at six, is no 
$ time to come and begin to ask what you shall 
$ do.” Pocketing his watch, he went by me in 
j; his. new, easy slippers, on his way to the par- 
$ lors, and soon I heard him and the others 
$ laughing, heard rush"and frolic between Rosen- 


5 velt and both dogs, his and ours, first in the 
5 hall, then in the yard, and on the carriage- 


^ sweep beyond. Sick at my heart, dreading 
ji the meeting at supper, dreading all the future, 


wishing that I could go to my chamber and 


j; stay there, living on crust and water till I died, 


jj I brought tho rich dishes and placed them on 
; tho table; placed thorn here, and Mrs. Eatons 


ing mo. 

It came at length, “Anna, where are you?” -j 
“In my chamber,” I answered hurrying to j 
the head of the stairs—th(f end stairs. j 

“I want you to come down and help mo get: 
supper on tho tabic,” she said, speaking with ] 
slight impatienco, when she saw me. “I can’t j 
do it all alone, to B^ve my life; and you must j 
know I can’t!” j 

I told her I would be down in a moment, and 
then camo back into my chamber, to breathe j 
one minute the clear out-door air at my win- j 
dow; to ask myself if that was a specimen of j 
tho power I was to attain over outward circum- j 
stances; to call myself “a poor, weak thing! if | 
the fear of what two mortal men, and one mor- 5; 
tal woman would think of me, could make me j 
so sick and so afraid!” Tho self-castigation $ 
did mo good. In a few moments I was able to i; 
say, “Fob!” to myself, with some spirit; and$ 
then I ran down, lest I should again hear Mrs. $ 
Eaton’s voice commanding me to come. She | 
shows me little respect when my father is about; j 
her least requests are apt, when he is near, tog 
take tho unfriendly energy of commands. I 
“You’ve got here,” said she, without looking J 
at me. fc 


; tlio table; placed tbom here, and Airs. Eatoa^ 
? said, “No, no, the strawberry preserves mflHj 
\ go here; this ib tho place for the blueberries;’ 
i bring tho blueborrios and put them bore;” said 
> another time, “No, the plato of tarts here, the 
\ sponge-cake there. Now, bring tbo butter and 
v put it hero; tho tongue, and put it thero; I’ll 

* see to tho tea, and then we’ll call them.” 

\ How hot I was! in what trepidation! I Bhould 
j surely do somo ridiculous thing at table, to 
| make my father angry, to make—“What is 
; that, Johnny?” It looked like one of Robing 

• notes, and so it was. X took it to tho palm of 
i my left hand, and it comforted every nerve. I 
; had time to read a part of it before they came 
I out. “Cousin Anna,” it said,- “we’ve sold Luei- 
: fer. I forgot his vioes, as you will believe, when 

they were driving him away, and tried to give 
one friendly stroke to his neck, but he brought 
his fiery head round, shook his horns at me, 
shook them tho eecond time, and then went by 
me on his way. He’s a crossing of several 
breeds, you sec, cousin Anna; and he has never 
seen a docile day, since we brought him away 
from his Herefordshire mother. Looking after 
him to see him trudge away, poor fellow! X told 
the men to be kind to him; but did I not know 
that Bill Bradley would not? Ay, and there’s 
no excuse, only this, alack! we made money in 
selling him, and to-morrow I’m going to Con¬ 
cord to get tho books I want! A crie dejoie for 
me, cousin Anna! the waters are already in 
hearing of the thirsty deer.” 

This opportune glimpse of an earnest, manly 
life, filled with struggle, carried’me beyond my 
weakness and fear. What were they, I asked 
myself, when I heard them coming along the 
hall, what was any one that I should feel my 
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whole soul, breathed into me of God, the soul 
that is Hie aud mine, not theirs, that is capablo 
of such greatness, bend itself before them and 
tremble? Let mo be myself, I said, all that Ho 

.meant me to be when He mado me, and-” 

Later. 

“My daughter,” was all my father said in 
introducing me to Mr. Rosenvelt. 

Mr. Rosenvelt, if I’m not mistaken, gave the 
first half of the meal to a scrutiny of my fea¬ 
tures; but, with dear Robin’s beautiful life in¬ 
spiring mine, with his note lying beside my 
plate, and my hand lying on it, now and then, 
I did not feel it, as I certainly should have 
done, if no such help had been near. I was 
able to answer what remarks he and my mother 
addressed to me, with ease and a degree of dig¬ 
nity, as I believe; a poor achievement to boast 
Of, truly; but, alasl it is rarely that I attain it, 
^^>r as it is, eyen with common acquaintances, 
Jffen my father is at table. 

June 24th. 


which sho carelessly drops here and there, and 
has bo innocent a face—albeit his eyes arc shin¬ 
ing liko stars—with his elbows on the arms of hia 
; chair, and his fingers together at play with each 
; other, or with any chance thing that gets into 
; them, that, as often as he has played the same, 
| or similar games upon her, she seldom fixes her 
; suspicions bo unmeaningly as to preclude search, 
i until he laughs out explosively as a merry child 

• laughs, and produces the article, or tells her 

• where she may find it. Then she is half vexed, 
j which suits him. lie laughs, looking at tho 
\ frown on her brows trying to hide the smile on 
: her lips; laughs again and with greater enjoy- 

• ment when she calls him “a brother,” and 
| threatens him. 

j Later. 

I “ Guess what our sister-mother here has plan- 
\ ned for you and me, Miss Anna,” Bnid he, an 
! hour ago, breaking off in the midst of one of 

• these laughs, and wheeling himself round so as 
\ to face me. 


Mr. Rosenvelt is not what I pictured him be- \ Worried by the expression, half comic, half 
forehand. His eyes, instead of piercing you, j earnest, with whioh ho looked down on his fin- 
out of ambush, often, turn themselves deliber- j gers, listening what my answer would be, I 
ately, sympatbizingly toward you, and read you »could only keep my eyes on my sewing and soy, 
through and through, kindling sometimes as {“I don’t know, I am sure. I am stupid at 
they read. They are not dark; I think, they [guessing.” 

are a light gray. His skin is clear, but red; j “Let me tell you. She says lam old enough, 
he is like an Englishman, in his complexion, in J thriftless enough, and helpless enough, in gene- 
hia compact but flexible form; and, moreover, [ ral, to need—but I shan’t tell 1—why should It 
as I think, in his genial humor. He laughs and t Leon, hil” springing into his chair, and raising 
“makes fun,” ag he colls it, all day long, when i his hand the whole length of the sinewy arm. 
he is not “napping.” He dozes away half the [ “Up here! up to my finger and thumb, and you 
time between dinner and tea; on his bed, when [ ghall have a piece of hot custard pie—hot as 
it i« not too hot up there; when it is, he “camps J fi re> Leon, for your supper.” 
down”—this is his phrase—on one of tho sofas, ; My mother looked now from the dog to him. 
or on the settee in the hall; waking sometimes j «<H 0 , indeed, he shan’t, Horace, for eupper!” 
to set himself and us laughing at his loud yawn- j “Hot a word, Molly. Hi, Leon! There, that’s 
ing, heard in all the rooms about, then going ; a bravo dog; the best old chap!” Coming down 
into a doze again. He does not ride so much j from his chair and again seating himself, he 
as he plays with his horse, making him cur- >patted the dog’s head, praising him, appealing 
vet, leap a bar, and prance in many beautiful I to my mother and njo to “Say! was there an- 
fashions. He rails at us Yankees, because we Mother dog quite so manly, quite so handsome!” 
work so hard. Others may call us universal ! The dog, meanwhile, looking up with intelli- 
Yankccs, he says, and he presumes we are; but : genco into hia master’s face, made answers of 
he shall call us everlasting workers; we are -gratitude in his mute way; and I, looking on, 
this more than we are anything else. Wo do : : thought it was a fine sight. Then I thought how 
not know what it is to repose, sitting, ns the j thcro are thousands and thousands of human 
Southerners and English people do, and the ‘faces here on this earth where we three ore 
Germans, and everybody but we Yankees. Every ; living, acting, and hardly a ray of intelligence, 
other chair in our parlors is a rocker, and when • love, gratitude is ever emitted from one of them, 
we can find nothing else to do, we rock with our ; [ if wo look ever bo long, ever so searchingly. 
might and roll the corner of our handkerchiefs. : j Unless, thought I—and the new thought moved 
Pooh!—laughing the expletive—who but a Yan- ; a little tho pain of the old—unless we stoop to 
kee would call that repose ? He quizzes “Molly,” j them, lay our hand on them, look with our pity- 
my mother, hides her glasses, her handkerchief, :' ing eyes into their forlorn eyes, and so call up 
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from tho soul that is certainly Bomewhere in} pened -was his own choice; his and hera too. 
the miserablest of these creatures, a ray of the s They both chose it; still, of course; they neither 
divine. Oh! thought I, and here he stays pat-i; of them quite forget, since we all have our re¬ 
ting his dog; here she stays, putting the beauti- s membrance3. I presume you have, Anna. Yea, 
ful edgo upon her petticoat; hero I stay and—$ I see by the blush that you have, as, of course, 
die! die daily, hourly, because I do not live, $ you would have. How old are you?” 

God forgivo me! God help me! God forgive^ “Twenty.” 

and help us all! So I was thinking, choked^ “Yes, and he’s thirty-two. Looks young, 
with tears, my eyes blind with tears, when I> don’t he? He looks no* older for a man, than 
heard Rosenvelt, speaking to my mother, say, {you do for a woman; not a day. But, what I 
“Mrs. Eaton has promised me a deep custard 5 was thinking of, was that, of course, as he had 
pie, hot out of the oven, for supper. I wanted^ lived twelve years longer than you, he too would 
ono and told her so. I never ato Buch custards j have his remembrances. But he don’t love any 
os she makes. I shall never forget them.” \ one; didn’t, that is, when he came here; and I 
Ho looked and spoke with a dreamy earnest-J don’t know as he docs now. He hasn’t said a 
ness, by which I knew that Mrs. Eaton’s cus-ij word. But he wouldn’t; it isn’t like him. He’ll 
tards are to be one of his regrets after this. 5 go off now a long tramp; a long walk; it Is his 
Searching my faco bent low over my sewing, ho < way when anything Btirs him, as something in 
may have read a part of my thought; for ho l your looks seemed to; and he will forget it while 
said with a long breath, as he was leaving his £ he’s gone. He’ll be back, puffing, out of bredtf 
chair, “Miss Anna is thinking that she hopes j and hungry as a child, just as we are readj^SI 
there is, somewhero out in the world, some man £ sit down to the table. That’B his way. He’s 
who is more of a man than I. She thinks a; had it now ever since—he’s had it; that is, 
man had better be talking of—of glory, for in- \ several years; or, a year or two, at any rate, 
stance, and leave custards to be praised by the j he’s had this habit of taking long walks; some- 
children.” : times just before bed time, when he thinks he 

I did not answer. I smiled a little with dry; shan’t sleep if he don’t tire himself out before¬ 
lips, and then answered. “Come, Leon,” said | hand.” 

he, moving, “come with your master.” When ; “Yes,” I had been answering—“yes_yes.” 

he was passing the window on the outside, he \ Now she applied herself to her embroidery; 1 
came up to say, “Try to miss us a little, Miss ; said, “I will go up stairs awhile;” and, with ray 
Anna—since now-n-days there’s nobody to miss ! heart brightening moro and more at every step 
us, out of her heart, without trying.” ■ that brought me nearer my pen, I came. 

Ifo was gone. When our eyes met, my j Now I will go and help Mrs. Eaton. To go 
mother’s and mine, she said, as if explaining, j of my own accord and help her, gives me no 
“He was thinking of a particular porson. Ho annoyance, sometimes gives me pleasure, I find; 
don’t forget her, of course. One never forgets, ji to sit here until she calls me, does not give me 
But ho don't love her an atom; he has told me pleasure, for she calls peremptorily. 
bo. And, of course, lie don’t, for what hap- (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mominn—June 25 th. 

He mado a noise ns if lie were n great wind 
when he came, depositing his enne, setting the 
door wide open against some chairs, purposely 
tumbling over the footstools and cushions, 
which, ns he says, my mother always has in 
the way. Ho brought this message from my 
father, who was in the field, to my mother; she 
was not to keep tea waiting for him; a heavy, 
black cloud was in the west; a shower was 
coming, and ho must stay to help the hay¬ 
makers. Alas, for me, I was glad! tension 
went from hands, arms, feet, brain, ns if, gently 
and at once, all the cords with which my being 
is habitually tightened, and strained, and kept 
from natural, satisfied action, were loosed and I 
was free. My heart bounded with gladness; 
but the nest moment it sank, that it had such 
cause for such joy. 

Rosenvclt, in the midst of the meal, asked, 
“Did you miss me?” 

He was looking into his teacup, and I did not 
answer; not until, turning his head toward me, 
he waited for me to speak. Then I said that I 
did not; certainly I did not. I went up stairs, 
busied myself and did not miss him. 

“That was rascally! Leon, wasn’t it ras¬ 
cally?” After sitting a few moments in silence, 
one hand on Leon’s head, and the other balanc¬ 
ing a spoon on the edge of his cup, he “often 
wondered,” he said, “whether anybody would 
miss him if he were to disappear altogether, bo 
and Leon. What was Leon’s opinion? What 
did Leon think about it?” 

Leon looked up with grave eyes; that was all 
the answer he got from Leon It made the mas¬ 
ter’s eyes grave. 

“What do you say, Molly?” lie asked, intently 
listening. I fancied ho could hear the hard beat¬ 
ing of his own heart, ho listened so intently. 

“I? Why I say that I should miss you; of 
course I should; you know I would, without 
asking,” 

“Less than you would your crinoline though, 

I imagine, if you couldn’t replace it.” 


$ “What a boy!” said she; but he waived the 
subject. 

5 I cut tho pie and gave him a large piece, 
jj When he saw it coming, saw what a large piece 
5 it waB, lie glanced with quick inquiry into my 
s face; and, seeing that it was a grave, sincere 
% face, the color rose to his cheeks, overspreading 
i; his forehead. He looked pleased and grateful, 
<; like a good little child; said, “Thank you,” like 
J a good little child. 

;* “Poor man! poor man!” I said, inwardly, 
s pitying him. 

J Poor man! I say now, pitying him. If a man 
; dies for truth, for the good of others, or wears 
s himself out working for his family, or even for 
bis own enlargement, I do not pity him. I say, 
“Work on, thou precious, thou beloved. Give 
if thou canst, for the world lias need of such; 
n die if tliou must, and in tliy death and after it 
^ thou slialt be a help to the world.” 

*> But Rosenvclt is an idler. We are all idlers. 
$ We have and do not give. We cook rich, in¬ 
ti genious dishes, and eat and drink them, and 
< are the worse for them, the grosser, the more 
ij fiery, or the more stolid. Wc dress—that is, 
t my mother dresses elegantly; I half dress, for 
•; I hate the pains I take with myself. We em- 
\ broider everything; hunt everywhere, but in 
^ our own souls and up in the heavens, for what 
S we shall say to each other, and come back with 
flattest common-place, armfuls of it. Then when 
another day is gone and it is ten o’clock at night, 
we lay ourselves down to sleep; we wake in the 
morning to a new day that shall be like the old. 
Only yesterday we had corn cakes for breakfast, 
boiled fish and pudding for dinner; to-day we 
have buckwheat cakes for breakfast, and a roast 
and pies for dinner; a sufficient difference, Mrs. 
Eaton thinks. My mother varies her toilet and 
expects Mrs. Bell will call to-day; yesterday k 
was Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Bean; difference 
enough for my mother. 

Well, after this, perhaps Rosenvelt will like 
me a little for the custard I gave him; perhaps 
I shall like him a little for the gratefulness he 
showed; and this will give my to-morrow one 
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alight, to be sure, but blessed, rare advantage j 
over my to-day. 5 

June2&th. | 

This scrap is written in a delicate, pains- ; 
taking hand, upon a fly-leaf of Rosenvelt’s “Gil 5 
Bias.” i 

“Tlio day is qurnched, the Ban is fled; 

(}«xl has for^utten the world! 

The miMHi in (Miie. the stars are dead, 

God has forgot tun the world.” 

lie gently took the book out of my hand when 
he found I lmd finished it, and shut it. This 
was his answer to my raised look of inquiry. 

“You think you've heard singing music, out 
of tlie human throat,” said he, after having sat 
a few moments in silence, holding his book; 
“but you never have. At least, I don't sup¬ 
pose you ever have; perhaps though you’ve 
heard, in your own voice, for I have intimations 
of what is done sometimes when the—when the 
soul itself pours Itself out. But I’ve heard such 
sounds—and it makes me strong enough to move 
tliis house!” his color rising, his eye flashing 
with a green 11 ml red light, “when I think of 
011 c voice, the face of light turned up to the 
sky—such a face as you never saw, certainly, 
nor arc likely to, thank God; for you will never 
see a situation like that. What stirs mo so, is 
that such women, with such faces, such voices, 
can, through their love and helplessness, be¬ 
come, as it were, the very slaves of such men 
even as I am, and 1 am no brute, as you know, 
}li»s Anna. In many respects, I nin a human 
being, with kindness in me, and some conscien¬ 
tiousness and truth.” He walked the floor a 
minute perhaps, and then was seated. “But 
we hold them,” lie added, “when it is a daily 
torture to us, just as you’ve seen men here in 
this ‘moral’ place—for, I suppose, this is what 
your nice-looking ladies call the place—-just as 
you've seen them, while innocent as babes in 
everything else, hold the cup, for instance, that 
damns them and many innocent ones beside; 
innoeent wives, innocent little children. Most 
of us, in tliis world, hold something that damns 
us more or less, else why are we all more or less 
damned? dragged away from the original like¬ 
ness? This is what I know, for I’ve seen it. 
It’s one sin here, and another sin there; the 
world is full of sin. Christ is the pattern, your 
uncle Julius koeps saving; and lie is some like 
him. but nobody else is; so it isn’t for one man 
to go round, or to stand where he is, spying out 
the cobwebs that hang in his neighbor's house, 
but he is to turn the cobweb weavers, every one 
of them, out of his own house, sweep all the 
rooms clean, and sit down in them like a god.” 


I looked steadily and with sympathy at the 
flushed face, the fire-lit eye, but did not speak. 

“Then,” added he, after a pause, “lie isn’t to 
come out to his outer door and to the streets, 
and say peremptorily and liko a Pharisee, ‘See 
what I have done! I! I’ve done so and so, so 
and so, and you haven’t. Go and do as I have 
done, or you’ll be’—vilified, in short. "When he 
comes back he fiud3 the spiders weren’t all dead, 
nor arc likely to be. He brings in the dust and 
mud of the street corners, and besoils his rooms 
from doormat to couch; and, with the fever in 
him, the dust and egotism on him, he never¬ 
more sits in his own house like a god. He is 
spoilt, excellent as his beginning was.” 

“What should he have dono? How should ha 
have done it?” I asked. 

“It is hardly for me to say; and yet I know; 
I can see. He should have sat there, and others, 
seeing the beauty of such a life, the serenity, 
would understand the silent logic of his example, 
and do the same; first, one by one, thou tens by 
tens, then hundreds by hundreds.” 

I thought of Ono who went from place to 
place, telling men whence I 10 came, wlmt works 
lie had done and could do, and trying to per¬ 
suade men; went, his “feet covered with the 
dust of travel.” When I mentioned Hint to 
Rosen volt, he started and said quickly, “Ho 
never brawled. He never said *1’—*!,’ or 
‘you’—‘you,’ with imperiousness and passion 
and human hatred. He was *meek and lowly 
in heart,’ do you remember? and was perfect, 
divine. lie had a right and authority to speak. 
If he denounced the pimrisaism. for instance, 
of a man, or a set of men, he was not denounc¬ 
ing that which was, perhaps, better than his 
own life; not those who differed from him, only 
in having different vices. Don't you sec the 
difference?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Later. 

I confessed that I did sec a vast difference. 
But was it not possible, I asked, for a man to 
come out among men, plead with them, paint 
the wrong they were doing, get dust upon his 
feet, but keep his soul gentle, loving, full of 
patience, and all manner of sweetness? Did he 
not believe such a life possible and most beau¬ 
tiful ? 

“Oh! he didn’t know. Did I? did I believe 
it possible?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Had I ever looked on such a life?” 

“Yes. I believed I had.” 
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“When? where? whose?—ah, you blush, Miss 
Anna!” 

“I am ashamed that I do, for there’s not the 
least reason. I was thinking of a Mr. Mayfield, 
of Philadelphia, who stopped hero last season 
on his way to the mountains, and preached for 
uncle Julius one Sabbath. I never saw him 
before, I shall never see him again; hear that!” 
Night had been stealing on as we sat there on 
the door-steps; a whip-poor-will was beginning 
to sing over in the orchard, just as a pain 
was beginning to settle on my heart and gnaw 
there. 

“Yes,” said Rosenvelt, after listening and 
reflecting a few moments. “But it's the dis- 
mallest of all sounds. I’d give a good deal never 
to heax* it again. So you don’t suppose you'll 
ever see this—-this—whnt's his name’;” 

“Mayfield.” I felt that I bowed my head in 
speaking his name; felt that I had nothing to 
do with the name, but silently to adore,it, sineo 
he is so high, since I am so low. 

“Mayfield,” he repeated. “So you don’t 
suppose you’ll ever sec him again?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“No. That is, I don’t wnnt him to see me 
again ever.” I was thinking that 1 would love 
to sit in some back seat afar off and see and 
hear him. 

“Why?” He was not looking at me; lie was 
looking down on his fingers; but he listened. 

“Because he is so great and I nm so little. I 
am as nothing before him.” 

“Ho! this sounds dangerous,” lie replied, his 
voice stirred with emotion of some sort. “You, 
who would brush past pope and potentate with 
very little respect for them, as I fancy.” 

“With very little respect for their robes and 
crowns, I hope: with respect for nothing but 
their true nobleness.” 

“I wonder what a woman like you can think 
of a man like me?” he asked, speaking thought¬ 
fully. 

“ What doe3 a man like you think of himself?” 

I answered. 

“He! lie’s in thorough disgust toward him¬ 
self,” ami then ho stopt abruptly. 

Directly he spoke again. He wns saying; 
with a troubled voice, that he wished ho could ; 
find one person, man, woman, or child, who was « 
liuppy. He longed to look round him and see ; 
none but happy people. Ho came up here to I 
the North, longing for it. “But there arc no 1 
happy people here,” he added. “You’re all j 
straining your souls and bodies apart, straining j 
your eyes out, straining the flesh all off your i 


^ bones, with work. Everybody wants something. 
\ Want, want; work, work; strain, pull, drive, 
j sweat, worry, fret—this is what you all do here 
■ at the North; I don’t believe there’s a truly 
{ happy man or woman in all this region. You 
\ don’t believe there is, I see, you poor child! 
$ You droop, sitting here, ns if you were a Mag- 
s dalcn, instead of the child of a perfect worldly 
\ prosperity. You feel too much strained and 
j shut up, here, with so much work, so little play, 
^ with so many masters and mistresses!” 

* I said, “Yes.” 

> “I wish I could do everything for you I’d 
s like to,” said he, speaking thoughtfully, and 
'with tenderness. “I wish I could make you 
•• happy. I believe this would content me. It 
^ seems to me tlmt if I could see you at rest in a 
\ beautiful home, if I could see you sitting ami 
s moving about there, queen of the place, your 
^ own queen—my own queen—pardon me for 
s saying this, but it seems to me that, if I could 
\ sec you so, and know that you were happy, 
v - that tiie happiness wns of my own providing, I 
!; could feel that my old sins were wiped away. 

; perhaps, that now, after so many weary years,. 
: was tiie time for me to be thoroughl}* con- 
; tent.” 

; He moved nearer, for he was speaking low.. 
< He took my hand into his, palm to palm, nerve 
\ to nerve. Sitting so, I felt all within me sttr- 
j render itself to him. I saw the beautiful, peace- 
; ful home, ns lie saw it; saw myself there,.a new 
i creature, a queen, even ns he had said; free. 

! Beside me he stood—llosenveil—and lie was 
king, even as I was queen. What a lovely pio- 
, ture was that! When I withdrew my mind from 
it a little, so as to know that it was a picture 
: and must vanish, my soul longed inexpressibly 
to retain it. I looked upon my actual, every 
day life with shuddering and shrinking. I did 
not know what I was about, to do; but now I 
know that I shrank close to Bosonvelt, and felt 
it a comfort that his nnu encircled me, that he 
plead with me and said with his manly tones, 
“Be mine, Anna. Let us sec together, whether 
there is not really such a thing as happiness in 
this world. I believe you can love me after 
awhile, faulty as I am, when you see how I try 
to make you happy. I nm sure I can love you. 
Perhaps I love you already; I believe I do. Can 
you say yes? Try to, I beg!” 

The 30/A. 

Now that the time bad come to reflect, to an¬ 
swer him. I waked. I felt myself tossed hither 
and thither with sudden conflict. I sawn pale, 
heavenly face look serenely, but, ns it seemed to 
me, in sorrow and mild reproach, at me. It 
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was Maylivid's. But I turned hastily away from < 
it; tin- face had nothing to do with me, never $ 
would have; i had nothing to do with the face, 
but to remember it as I remember how Christ 
once walked this low, sinful earth, blessing 
every inch of it that his feet trod, every land¬ 
scape en which his eye rested, every star whose 
ray fell upon him. Sick at heart, with a long- 
drawn sigh. 1 let the face go; and then I looked 
on my home here, which, out of this little re¬ 
treat, my own room, is no home to me, nor ever 
can he; saw my father looming beside me, high, 
wide, and stiff; saw his taunting looks, heard 
his taunting voice; knew that he would be more 
at ease here in this house, if I could nowhere, 
in any of the apartments or passages, appear 
before him; disliking Mrs. Eaton, feeling no 
nO'cciion ns yet for my mother, believing that 
he who still held me—albeit, as I now perceived, 
with loosened arm—would protect me with kind¬ 
ness; I thought I could say yes. So, when he 
repeated the inquiry, I said, “Yes,” adding, as 
something counseled me, “if you desire it, after 
thinking more of it; if, after wc have thought 
more of it, wc both think it best.” 

His arm lay loosely about me, yet another : 
moment, in which he appeared in deep thought. 
Then sighing faintly—1 just heard it—he pressed 
me closer, close, to his side, kissed my forehead 
and said, “Tlmnks; tlmnks, best Anna; my 
Anna: wc will both of us be happy after this. 
Wc will have a beautiful home; you will be per¬ 
fectly beautiful, taken care of as I will take care 
of you. Do you know* how beautiful you are, I 
wonder?” touching his lips to my cheek. 

“Oh! no,” sighed I, dissatisfied, wonder¬ 
ing dreamily what words he—Mayfield—would 
speak to me, if ho ami I wore just betrothed, 
vowed to each other, for the rest of our days 
on earth. 

“You are capable of wonderful beauty; but 
you haven't had much chance yet. Sighs? we 
must be done with sighing, now, you and I.” 

Then 1 smiled, although with faintness, as I 
am sure. I said, “ I must go;” rose, said, “Good 
night.” Then he asked mo for “a good night 
kiss—just one—one!” I gave him my hand 
only, let tnv face droop out of his way, said, 
“Good night,” again and came. I fear he did 
not like my refusal; but this must take its 
chance; I refused him anil am not sorry. 

But midnight has come and gone ns I sat here. 

I must sleep if I can; and. if t sleep and dream, 
not one dream can seem less real than the reality 
(I am in a fright: I wonder whether it was a 
reality 1 enacted this night between him and 
me—and he in the world. 


C II AP T E B IX. 

Morning, July lab 

I am beautiful, Roaenvelt said, thut night, 
“capable of wonderful beauty;” said it us if con¬ 
gratulating himself, lie will not let a hair of 
his beautiful horse lie amiss; the restive crea¬ 
ture undergoes torment, daily, in the sponging, 
drying, combing, to which be is daily subjected; 
and therefore ho has fiery eyes, vexed nostrils. 

Now, in the morning, I look out habitually on 
the bright landscape, hear the birds, seo them, 
and am often inexpressibly lifted, comforted; 
and, meanwhile, I dress myself without care, or 
endeavor; brush my hair back into the habitual 
morning plainness, put on the habitual nine- 
penny morning-gown of light colors, the habitual 
slippers, with dust, perhaps, in the embroidery, 
and incipient holes on the side. But the next 
morning I took pains and was spoilt by it; 
spoilt in comfort, spoilt, ns I think, in care and 
comeliness of personal appearance. 

Later. 

I was half way down stairs, in my clean, light 
starched gingham, a clean stiff collar that fret¬ 
ted my neck, new slippers that fretted my feet, 
and my hair done up tightly, when I heard 
voices, heard Kosenvelt say, “Time enough for 
that, Mary! She will understand what becomes 
her as my wife and do it by-uml-by; don't hurry 
and worry her.” 

“But I don’t think sho cares,” argued my 
mother. “ I think she will, perhaps, as you say; 
but she ought to begin now; and-” 

Ought to begin now to make myself the slavo 
of a new sentiment, his admiration of beauty, the 
slave of a new mistresses, fashion, conventional 
propriety; this was the meaning my soul caught; 
and, turning, with trembling haste I came back, 
loosened my hair, took oft’ the unaccustomed 
coverings that did but make a mummy of me; 
and when I had slipped on the old, soft-flowing 
gown, the old comfortable slippers, and the black 
lucc-and-jct collar I had worn every morning 
for a month, there I was, myself. As myself, 
must ho take me, or not take me at all; for, 
myself would I be, all the days of my life. I 
would improve my soul, I hoped, in goodness, 
in spiritual grace and beauty; these, shining 
out, might give new grace nud elegance to my 
face, my movements, even to my dress, if they 
would, legitimately. But, for my body would I 
not—so help me God!—care, directly, assidu¬ 
ously what I ate, what I drank, wherewithal 1 
was clothed. 

I went down stairs, and there I was, with my 
hair even less tidy than usual, complacently 
saying, “Good morning,” to them. They looked 
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at me. I looked at the morning, and said,* “Yes,” ho says, smilingly, as if there can be 
“Isn’t it beautiful?” I felt a marvelous light- ^ no doubt; and then, pointing with hiB whip er 
ness and freedom. I thought of the Sisters of $ cane, he goes on laying his perfect plans. My 
Mercy, putting on their dun robes, their deep, * mother tells mo he will dress me as I have never 
close bonnets, aud saw how humility and godli- ^ seen one dressed yet. Ho will keep as many as 
ness, ebustoned aud deep, came at the same ^ three servants, a man for the garden and stable, 
time that they east off all thought for the body, ij and two women; for he’ll keep open doors. We 
and took possession of their souls. I was lifted * shall go winters to Boston, New York, and to 
up; then I bowed my head, and said, inwardly, jj other largo towns, she says; of course we shall; 
••Thank Gojl. If he takes me, he takes me as * people with the money that we shall have, the 


I am. 

He came to stand by me, in the window open¬ 
ing upon the piazza. “You are well this morn¬ 
ing,” said lie. “One needn't ask.” 

“I have a compliment for you, Anna,” said 
my mother, coming up. “He,” smiling on her 
brother, “he says you'll be the most splendid 
woman'in New England, by-and-by.” 

“Oh!” begged I, with sudden pain, “don’t 
say these things to me. I despise beauty, if it 
lies merely upon the face; and I know well 
enough what I lack elsewhere.” 

As to that, my mother said, we were none of 
us perfect; we mustn’t expect to be perfect here. 
Would I let her pin my collar? it wasn’t exactly 
even, not exactly; there. No oue could expect 
to make oneself perfect here; but, purdon, she 
had heard excellent men say that beauty was a 
gill, a great gift, and that one ought to be thank¬ 
ful for it, aud improve it, as one would any other 
great gift. Did I know? my hair would be pret¬ 
tiest, there was so much of it, it was so inclined 
to wave, naturally, if I dressed it something 
as Mrs. Bell did hers. Didn’t I think that a 
beautiful fashion? As to beauty, why, of course, 
beauty of the face wasn’t worth much, if there 
was nothing else. 

My father, coming in that moment, said, 
“Anna, Mrs. Eaton needs belli,” and stood back 
out of the path for mo to go out by him. 

“Mr. Burnham,” I heard my mother say, 
“come here a minute.” 

My father was very airy at breakfast. His 
child was to be taken away out of his sight; he 
had received the wclcomo intelligence, and 11 it 
made him wonderfully airy. 


CHAPTER X. 

July Of A. 

ITk asks me if I will ride with him that morn¬ 
ing: if I will walk with him that evening; and, 
walking or riding, he looks out for some beauti¬ 
ful spot where “wc will build our house.” 

I say, “Yes, where we will build it, if, after 
wc have known each other long enough, we still 
think it best, both of us.” 


s tastes that we shall have, always do. Summers 
J we shall go to the mountains and watering- 
| places; of course. In that way, and with Con- 
\ cord so near, of course we’ll soon have a great 

* many friends visiting us in the spring, and 
^autumn, and friends, too, out of such families; 
% that we will be obliged to have things beautiful. 

* She hoped I would not have children to take 
^ care of, for years, she said, to-day; it was such 
^ a confined life! She didn’t know what to make 
| of it, she said, when, answering her, I told her I 

* would rather have a little baby in my arms and 
s know it was mine, the darling! and stay right at 
> home with it and its father, and wear calico 
l gowns, than to bo a queen in society, with 
| adorers all about me. There could be nothing 
\ on earth, I said, so good as having a little baby! 

* especially if one loved and honored its father 
% dearly. 

J “Oh! if I wasn't curious!” she said, and 
<: laughed. 

; CHAPTER XI. 

! July 12 th. 

| Robin looks at me with dull eyes, when I 
[come; is no longer inclined to sit down close at 
; my side, to show me what pages, or what page, 
lie has mastered that day, to tell me wliat acres 
he has mown or raked. When I look over to 
where he sits or stands, and ask him, he comes, 
looks pleased, but says, “You don’t care about 
this dull plodding now-a-days.” 

“Yes, I do, cousin Robin,” I say, grieved. 
Then he looks still better pleased, sits down by 
me, and, a little while, we talk as we used to, 
only a little while, however. There is always, at 
home, some ride, some walk planned, some visitor 
to receive, some visit to pay, or my mother will 
be expecting me, (she hunts all over the house 
for me, we must “plan” this or that, she says,) 
or Rosenvelt will be expecting me; so, after sit¬ 
ting in the old comfort awhile, I sigh—then 
smile the instant Robin looks up—draw my 
shawl up, and say, “Well, I must go.” Then 
Robin shuts his book, and sets his elbow on it; 
aunt Rosalia, looking up from her patient sew¬ 
ing, says, “Well, come again, dear, when you 
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can. Coine as ot’teu as you can, stay as long 
as you can.” Alice, laughing lightly, and per¬ 
haps skipping in her young grace, says, “Isn’t 
it curious that he and I—your Rosonvelt and I, 
I mean— haven't met yet? I like it! I mean 
to see, now, how long it will be before we meet, 
90 as to speak to each other. I’ve been gone 
both times he has called here, you know; he 
has been gone every time I’ve called there. 
“To-day,” she said, when I was in, this even¬ 
ing, “I should have met him in the street, but I 
crossed over and pulled iny hat down.” Ifer 
eyes sparkled, she clasped her little pink fingers 
low before her, (and her round, straightened 
arms were as pure as marble.) laughed, took her 
dancing steps, keeping a graceful poise, when 
she stopped to say, “1 peeped under iny lint, I 
did, Miss Anna; and I’m done with nil the heroes 
of all tho novels I’ve ever read; I'm going to 
worship him after this.” Again she danced. 
Again site stopt to add, “ And I’m going to keep 
out of his sight. He’ll know there is an Alice 
Bishop: but, if he don’t begin to think she’s 
something of a myth, by-and-by, I’m mistaken.” 

• Robin told her more likely lie wouldn't think 
of her at all: why should he? 

Aunt Rosalia, looking at her with the pride in 
her beauty and grace she could not help feeling, 
shook her head, sighed, and called lid- “a wild 
girl.” 

Sad was my heart—f<*r some reason. I know 
not what—coming home. I schooled it, censured 
it. asked it if it would ever grow so reasonable 
as to be content. It only grew the sadder mak¬ 
ing me answers. 

CHAPTER X I T. 

July MM. 

“You are Minerva,” said Rosen volt, this 
afternoon, sitting at my side, playing with my 
fingers, his face toward me. “I’ve been read¬ 
ing her up to-day in j’our uncle’s Ifomer and 
Dwight; chiefly in his Dwight, I confess, be¬ 
cause I had the impression you arc like her, 
and you arc; and your cousin Alice. (I believe 
that’s her name.) that sly little puss over there.” 
laughing, tipping his liend lightly toward aunt 
Rosalia’s pretty cottage, which is scon from our 
upper balcony, “ is Psyche. Psyche or Venus, 
which do you think?” In a moment I knew it 
was Psyche, and said so. I told him she was 
Psycho, the tender, beautiful creature, at sight 
of whom even f’upid, direct from Minerva, direct 
from Venus, lays down his how and arrow, and 
loves. My mind went on with the story, giving : 
to Alice even the spiritual attributes, which in 
the Hat routine she calls her life, do not appear; 


but which it may be will appear and attest them¬ 
selves in forming a creature nearly perfect, if 
the time comes that she really lives. 

Rosenvelt was Cupid, playfully persistent, 
willful Cupid; persistent now in adoring her, in 
building for her, ns Cupid of old did for Psyche 
of old, the magnificent palace, surrounded by 
beautiful groves and beds of flowers, and in 
making her the mistress of invisible attendants, 
by whom her commands were instantly obeyed. 
I had lost my betrothed, it is seen; but I felt 
neither loss nor pain. On the contrary, I felt 
n release, felt delight in the great beauty of 
palace, grove, and flower. I admired almost 
breathlessly tho bridal pair standing in their 
midst? 

And there was I, Minerva, alone. First, my 
heart sank a little, then it rose; and I knew that 
I was not alone. I was the eternal God’s, tho 
eternal God was mine; I was the dear world’s, 
the dear world was mine. He, the blessed friend 
whom I am never to sec again on earth, but 
who, on earth nud in heaven, as I believe, is to 
be my blessed, my beloved, lie was my Prome¬ 
theus. He, far away, was to do his beautiful 
work, bringing down to men his gifts of fire and 
warmth from heaven; I, here, God being my 
helper, was to do those serviceable deeds, sym¬ 
bolized by Minerva of old when she span, em¬ 
broidered in wools and silks, reared the olive, 
pressed out the oil and gave forth the branches 
to comfort men, to urge them to deeds of valor 
and humanity. I was so to live, that my life 
should not be simply patient, enduring, faithful 
in the obligatory forms of service, minutely 
obedient to the law, but should be spontaneously 
loving and heroic, so filled with bright, spiritual 
service, so filled with peace and love, that each 
word, each act, each look, each movement, even 
each condition of completes! repose, should be, 
ns it were, a gospel among men. 

When I came out of my thought and was once 
more aware of realities, of the real mortal man 
at my side, I knew that I liked him heartily 
then, for the first time. Not loved, but liked. 
Looking at him, I saw that he was just coming 
out of his thought, was just drawing himself up 
to say, “What makes her so sly?” 

He laughed, thinking how sly she is, just ns 
she laughs, thinking how sly she is. He seemed 
to enjoy it just as she does. Pretty soon, when 
he was looking my hand over, examining each 
finger tip and nail, each vein upon the back, 
each line upon the palm, spanning the wrist 
with his palm and overlapping fingers, he said, 
“Your hand is a perfect one, Anna; larger than 
the smallest, and so it ought to be, for one of 
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jour height and breadth; but the Bhupe is per- . drew tears to her ejes. He had at last, by a 
feet, aud bo will the softness and coloring be, by- ; tweak more merciless than the rest, brought 
and-by, when I get you away from all this kitchen S 0 ut against him a rattling discharge of hot pro¬ 
work. I know beforehand how happy I shall 1 tests, and was laughing his henrtiest, when 
be, taking care of you, doing everything for you, 5 Johnny came in with the mail and threw it 
seeing that nothing rude or troublesome comes j; upon the table before us. 
nenr you.” $ “The deuce!” eaid Rosenvelt, the expression 

Later. i; of his face changing instantaneously to a look 
When he kissed my hand in ending, as a •> of extreme vexation and wonder. “.Excuse me,” 
token of his tenderness toward me, I kissed his 1 ; he went on to say, after having got the cause 
hand, as token of my tenderness toward him. s of his disturbance—a tiny, embossed envelope— 
When he would have drawn me toward him, as ^ into his hand. “Excuse me.” He did not look 
if it were to shelter me from the rudenesses and ^ at us in speaking; he did not know with clear- 
trouhlcB of which he spoke, I knew that it was £ ness what lie said or did; his face was a deep 
not for me to be so drawn and sheltered on his !> red; it seemed to me, it seems to me now, that 
breast. On the contrary, I longed to draw his s I saw tHmult and throbbing in the swelling 
head to mine and give it rest. I did lay my i* veins of his temples; his eyes had a blood-shot 
palm on his forehead; he settled back as if ten- \ appearance, and out of the pupils, which seemed 
sion were giving way through all his being, and jj black os night, came uneasy gleams of green 
said, “That is good!—how cool and good it is! $ and red light. Or, so it seems to me, now that 
mv head must have been hot, but I didn’t know ^ I look back to that moment. He tumbled tho 
it. You don’t know, you can’t think, how good rest of the mail over, said, “That’s for you, 
your hand is on my head, Anna.” 5 Molly; that’s for Anna: that’s for—I don’t know 

Then, after awhile, he sank into silence; then, $ whom—I'm going up now to read my mail—and 
without drawing himself up so as to look at me, \ have a long nap.” 

he began to ask questions about my cousin Robin, \ He left his chair feigning a yawn, throwing 
about his plans, his means. And, when I told i his arms out a little into a feigned “stretch.” 
him what a hard time he lias, how good his heart J He feigned to go leisurely, stopping by the way 
is, how indomitable his perseverance, he an- ; to look out at a window and say something 
swered with quickness, “ ‘Indomitable*—yes, ; about a shower, to take a newspaper from the 
this is the word for these granite men of your * window-sent, look at it and read a few words, 
Granite State. I admire them. They’re posi- ; the heading of some common paragraph, to peep 
tively stupendous to my mind. Your Mt. Wash- ; into a flower-vase and say to me, without look- 
ington isn’t a grander object in the natural J ing at me, or in the least turning his head, but 
world, thnn one of these earnest, striving, ■ moving on toward the door instead, “You must 
achieving men, in the psychological. Webster 1 sec to that vase, Anna, some time; the flowers 
was yours; he is gone; and nowhere on this j have drank the water all up. I’m going; good- 
earth now, is there a Webster, or, as it seems to ■ by, now.” 

me, one equal to him in gentle, but, after all, in- We neither of us looked at our letters; or, at 
domitable power. Coss is yours—I don’t know any rate, we neither of us in that moment cared 


so much about Cass; but I know lie must be a 
strong, good man, to get such a hold upon 
popular estimation and keep it bo steadily, 
from the time that he iB a very young man, 
until he is an old one.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

July 1 7 th. 

IIosknvelt sat where my mother and I were 
sewing, telling me how lie used to hate study, 
and shirk it by one device and another; as he 
recounted, getting hold of one of my mother’s 
little thin curls, stretching it out, pulling it 


enough about them to open them or touch them. 
1 was cold; I shuddered, my jaws were unsteady 
with the cold as if it were mid*winter. I sewed; 
but just as a machine sews. I neither saw my 
work, nor gave direction to my fingers. I hardly 
knew that my mother was there, until she began 
to say, “It must be from her. No letter from 
anybody else could disturb him like that. It is 
too bad! Ever since lie was twenty-two, now, 
ho has been liable any time, to have his peace 
broken in upon any minute by her; for ten 
years, now, I don’t believe he has known, hardly 
an hour at a time, what it was to feel perfectly 
at rest; for, although she had her hours of con- 


more and more, asking her did it hurt? did it j; tent, she must often be crying and torturing 
hurt awfully? laughing to see how perversely '< herself and him; and yet she couldn’t let him 


she said no, even, when the sudden smart of it 1 ’go; she would say she couldn’t live without 
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l,j m; „hc would show herself so attached, sho times greater. I don’t excuse him; he don’t 
was really so magnificent ft woman! you cun J excuse himself; he accuses himself with terrible 
havo no idea of it! here at the North you never \ force, and calls himself a dog, a wretch, for the 
see such a glowing face! and I might say such $ wrong lie has done; but, what I want you to 
a glowing form, such a glowing life; for sho ; see is, that others do wrong too, and that ho has 
seemed all alive with her love, her beauty, her $ done what be could to atone for his. He let 
musical passion, her passion for alt manner of s her go; her, and the child he loved so well, 
elegance, for all manner of soft, luxurious dress, ; He gave her a fortune for herself and the child; 
and for ornament in her rooms! Her flowers 5 enough to support them, if they never lift a 
must be not only of the richest imaginable color \ finger. He went himself to Limonar, Cuba, a 
and make, but of the softest, most delicious per- j delightful inland retreat for strnngers and espe- 
fumc; and then how she loved to group them, 5 dally for invalids—and sho wusn’t very well; 
to turn her eyes on them and keep them there! $ this was where she wanted to go and fix her 
Sho made a perfect little beauty of her babe; j residence; and lio went nnd took a houso for 
the softest lace, tho softest linen, the finest cm- \ her and mude all the arrangements. She had, 
broidery! the little thing looked liko an angel \ of course, lived in close retirement at New 
with beautiful clouds round it. Sho named it j Orleans, so that there was nobody to recognize 
Angel, Angel Rose—just one of her fanciful, but, S her if ever so many went to Limonar from New 
after all, appropriate whims! So be couldn’t Orleans; bo she took another name, (I don’t 
help being fastened to her. But it grew worse j know what it was; Horace never told me,) and 
and worse. Another passion got hold of her j went. I was there at the time. I saw her; I 
and tore her; this is her word—‘tore her;’ a 5 had seen her once in awhile, from tho first; my 
passion for—for a different life. It came, she \ interest in my brother compelled me to. I 
said, after looking down into her baby’s face, ; somehow couldn’t keep away from her and the 
seeing liow like a pure angel she was then, and ; child many weeks at a time when I was at New 
might be, perhaps, all her life, if she could take ! Orleans. So I used to go; and, as true as you 
her away to a condition of—to the right condi- S live, I loved Clara! I loved tho child! The child 
tion somewhere. Oh, dear! hut ’tis the longest, \ was nine years old, when they broke up last 
saddest story! you’ve no idea what a sad story < October; a beauty, they say, although 1 haven t 
.it is, Anna!” : seen her for three years now; a—ah! yes, Anna, 

“Perhaps it is one I should not hear, mother, j I see what I am doing! But I don’t care. I 
unless he chooses to tell it to me,” I auid. My > am sure he would tell you all, supposing some 
lips and tongue were parched; it was hard for ; new trouble has come; supposing Clara is going 
mo to speak at all. ; to die, for instance, as I believe she is—for I 

A start in her movements, a flash crossing - thought she would. She looked like it; her 
her features, corroborated my doubt. “I didn’t ■ voice sounded liko it when she spoko; oh, 
think!” sho said. “I didn’t think hut that I j dear!” 

told you all, the day wc spoke of this, or of his j Evening. 

having had some connection, some entanglement \ I tried to reassure her, comfort her. I said 
before. I’m sorry; for, although he let his man- ; that, although the outside of the letter had dis- 
ncr tell you something that day, and something > turbed him, tho inside might be perfectly plea- 
more this, although I have no doubt his manner, j sant to him. 

over which he has as little control now as ho : “Yes, Anna, so you may think—and for your 
had when a boy—and bless him! what a good, > sake, dear, as well as his, I wish it might bo bo; 
plump, honest boy he was! I have no doubt; but I fear it is impossible. In the first place, 
his manner would hnve let it all out, in a little 5 he must linvo known the writing; and, if I saw 
while; and his words would all have come to; right, tho post-mark was Northampton. Hiink 
help let- it out; for he 1 ms the same honest dis -1 how bad it will be if she has come there with 
position he has always had. You can know; the child! It will just about kill him; for you 
this, Anna, any day,” speaking with fears in \ haven’t the least idea how he suffers, when ho 
her eyes, “that, if he has done one great thing \ docs suffer!” She breathed with difficulty, 
you must consider wrong, he has done a thou- 1 loosened her collar with trembling fingers; and 
sand generous things such ns would never come ; again, when it was done, sighed, “Oh, dear! a 
into the thoughts of one of those men who j world of trouble, isn’t it, Anna? Ho seemed 
haven’t his fault, his error, but havo others, pleased as a good little boy, when ho thought 
which, in tho sight of God, who secs evory-1 he had got everything settled. ‘Now it’s all 
thing—all tho circumatancoe, are a thousand > over,' ho would say, as if it was a mountain off. 
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But we never know in this world, it seems t<> 
me now, whether a thing is really over with, 
however nicely it may seem to us to be smoothed 
and fixed.” 

“True,” I said; adding that 44 1 supposed none 
of our actions, connections, and their conse- 


: sight than the man they destroyed; since he 
had erred without hatred or malice, but with 
love; since they err through envy, niulice, 
spite. Oh! it was awful that there were such 
women here in this world, where there would 
certainly be suffering enough if no man or 


quences, are ever really over with, in this world, * woman ever abused and wronged another man 
or in another, so that our souls and the souls { or woman! Bid 1 not dread sueh women ter- 


of others do not feel them. I supposed we must > ribly?” 
expect them to be stirring ever after; must} I said that I dreaded all manner of sin, it made 
know that, any time, they may appear before < such work with the soul that God meant would 
us, or within us, to bless or to afflict us. But, $ be very loving and lovely, very happy. But I 
I added, one thing was certain, we could bears bad seen, I said, that kind, peasant'thoughts 
whatever came, and ought; since only so much \ could be put into the minds, that, left to other 
could c'Mnc as was just; all the rest God would:* circumstances, were habitually censorious and 
lay off from us. Her brother could hear what- $ unloving; so I liked to get near such women and 
ever lmd come. This earth, the affairs of this J see, that if charity does not dwell habitually in 
earth, were not nil; there was a blessed, eternal S them, if she is often shut out and censoriousnesa 
heaven, ready to begin here on earth, to those $ shut in, in her place, they are ready, almost at 
who were ready to have it begin, ami a God in J any time, to let her in—to let charity in, I 
whom we could all trust. We could all do right; * mean—if she stands and knocks with a warm 
and then there was nothing to fear.” A blessed j heart, a warm, loving heart, that understands 
influx of peace came to roe as I spoke; and I $ and is patient. 

was glad to see that my words comforted my j “Oh! well, my mother did not know'; she 
raotllcr * } dreaded them,” she said. And then she went 

“Yes, to be euro!” she said. “To be sure, $ out through the hall to listen for sounds of her 
let wlmt would come, it would destroy none of s brother moving in his chamber. She came back 
us. She was foolish to bf so overcome.” So $ sighing; saying she had heard no sound; and 
saying, she began to look the mail over for what ^ added, “The noisiest creature in the world, qb 
belonged to herself. There were notes from Mrs. $ you’ve had a chance to find out, when lie is at 
Holmes, Mrs. Grant, and from Gen. Hastings. £ ease; if anything comes to trouble him, you 
They came to say that my mother’s invitations I hear nothing more from him, perhaps for days, 
were accepted. (My mother had sent notes, the : He hardly moves, speaks, cats, or sleeps. Poor 
day before, inviting them to meet a large party > boy! poor boy! I am sure now, you sec,” her 
of Boscawcn and Franklin people here, next; eyes, anxious and troubled, raised to mine, “of 
Wednesday.) “She was sorry they would come,” his having had bad news. He would have been 
she said, in renewed tremor; “was sorry she had ; down before this time, or we should have heard 
thought of giving a party; sho hardly saw why ;j him. lie would have been down to hear what 
any one in this world should ever think of giving i answers Gen. Hastings and the rest have sent.” 
a party; of filling one’s house up with all man- j : She called him, later, at the foot of the stairs. 


ner of people, some of them with vulgar, gossip¬ 
ing, inquisitive minds and habits. She had no 
doubt she had invited more than one woman who 
had nothing friendly iu her toward anybody; 
whose meat, whose drink, and whose very breath 
of life it was to get hold of everything, all man¬ 
ner of what should be family secrets, and, worse 
Hill, all manner of surmises, if there were any 
looks she didn’t understand, to hug them up, 
armfuls of them, and then carry them from 
house to house, opening them in every house, 
showing them and talking them over. Think! 
if this affair of Horace’s were to get into the 
budget of such a woman, of a few such women! 
think what work they would make of it! and 
wlmt was most provoking about such women, 
was, that they wero ten times worse in God’s 


He was sleepy, he said; he was going to have 
another nap; after that lie would come down 
and hear about it. What? the general coming? 
J all coming? ah ! well, he would be down by-and- 
1 by to hear about it. Good-by. 

| So sho came as she went, sighing, and her 
forehead knotted with anxiety. 

He did not come down until my father re¬ 
turned and supper was on the table. Poor 
l man! the inward storm still went on; the blood 
(still pressed, the eyes still gleamed as they 
^averted themselves. He did not eat; “Ho had 
been up there in the heat too long,” he said; 
“he didn’t feel like eating; ho felt stupid. So 
the general was coming?” 

“Ah?” my father said, brightening. “You’ve 
heard then? Well, Pm rather glad they’re all 
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coming.” His looks showed that lie was indeed v. Oh! if lie would promise! “Ho showed me one 
very glad. “They arc rather superior people, $ page of the letter; I read it,” said my mother, 
all of them, as you’ll see, when you’ve seen 5 after having, in an agitated manner, given me 
more of ilium.*' lie was speaking to my mother, i this account. “It was enough to make your 
Ik did not look at her; that is not his way; he ' heart bleed; still, I could sec that she forced 


seldom looks at any one; he indicated that he J 
was speaking to her, by turning his head a little > 
toward her; or, at least, by not turning it toward J 
Ilosenvelt, as he always does when he speaks to \ 
him. “llather superior people, they arc; and 5 
I'm glad they'll be here; lor, if one is going to > 
do a thing, if one is going to give a party, it is s 
best to do it in the best manner. That is, in the >, 
best manner possible. Ilosenvelt, you d better ■; 
be helped to something. No? that 8 strange. I ^ 
never lose a meal unless I’m sick; and that don t 
happen very often.” 

The moment my father left the room, my \ 
mother turned her eyes wholly on her brother. < 
I said I would go and carry some things to Mrs. ^ 
Hdson and her children, and lett them. 

I saw nothing of Ilosenvelt on my return, but % 
was met at the door by my mother, who, having • 
helped me in the complctest silence to be rid ot ^ 
mv basket, bonnet, and shawl, took me in com- s 
pietest silence into her sleeping room, seated ; ; 
herself in one elmir, and motioned to me to be > 
seated in a no; her close to hers. And then, in ^ 
low, rapid, earnest words she told me what fol- ; 
lows. 5 

t'hira was at Northampton. Massachusetts, at ; 
the Florence Water-Cure, sick of consumption, ; 
likely to die. And the child was with her. Clara ; 
wrote that she came North because she could not \ 
die. leaving the child alone and unprotected. Siie : 
would have taken her in her arms and carried i 
her, she wrote, dragging her, sinking at every : 
step, if this lmd been accessary, before leaving ; 
her unprotected. The poor child, she added, • 
would be an orphan all the rest of her days on ; 
earth: this she, Clara, knew. She did not ex-: 
pcct him to be anything to the child; only, ; 
would he sometimes, standing afar off, inquire, 
or commission some one to inquire and know 
how it was with her? If it was found that she 


herself to be calm, writing it; I know her way. 
I asked Horace—or, I saw how he looked and I 
said, ‘This makes you fed terribly, don’t it?* 
He said it made him feel as though he wanted 
to curse himself and die. What right lmd he, he 
said, to offer himself as a husband, having lived 
the life lie had, to one noble and pure like you?” 

“Oh!” cried I, out of a worn heart, that, at 
sound of the unmerited praise, bowed itself 
down even at Itosenveil’s feet, where he had 
remorsefully trampled upon his own heart, be¬ 
wailing its single error. “If he puts his heart 
beside mine, comparing them, lie does what he 
ought net; for my life 1 ms been very sinful; I 
have so much of the time been full of ungrateful, 
blind little complainings! I have been so often 
rebellious against all God’s dealings with me! 
so often have been angry amt wretched, when I 
ought to have been giving thanks! He must 
bring his heart, his life, and lay it before God; 
tell him so. God is the only one before whom 
ho is to humble himself. Tell him this is what 
1 think. Tell him ^linvc not the least doubt, 
that, in God's sight, his heart is as clean as 
mine. Tell him we can, none of us, trust in 
what our own outward lives have been, in what 
our morality has been; but, when we've done 
nil, our trust must still be in God. This makes 
us poor, wandering, erring creatures nearer 
equal than we any of us know, probably.” 

“Then you like him as well as you did be¬ 
fore?” 

“Reiter!—not for the tcn-ycars-long error, 
of course; but for the goodness that shows itself 
in bis turning away from it, and in the sorrow 
lie feels this hour.” 

Now the knots on my mother’s forehead re¬ 
laxed themselves; now something of the old 
complacent tranquillity came and settled again 
about her mouth. She was glad, she said. She 


pined ami suite red in her isolated life, espe¬ 
cially if it was found, by-nnd-hy, that she was 
wronged, would he stir up some benevolent 
heart of her own sex to go and be kind to her? 


must go now and see to—she did not say what; 
but I knew when I came out and she was no¬ 
where to be seen, that §^e lmd gono to her 
brother. (to be continued.) 
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He was so common-place! Anything elso 
would have been endurable. There would have 
been a dignity in bearing up under a system of 
regular Bluebeard cruelty—a poetical interest 
in suffering some great domestic treason—but 
a common-place husband! What woman of the 
nineteenth century, just awakening to a con¬ 
sciousness of having a mission, and searching 
eagerly for the proper way in which to fulfill 
it, would not have felt her powers blasted by 
such an infliction? 

That was Emily Sumner’s pet wretchedness, 
her skeleton in the cupboard; which Bhc did not 
conceal so carefully as our mothers were wont 
to do such ghastly relics, shutting them closely 
up and locking the door, thereby depriving us 
of the satisfaction of studying our fathers* de¬ 
linquencies; but sho paraded it to the world, 
bones, death’s head and all, to be inspected at 
leisure by the new-lights of her acquaintance, a 
class of persons always greatly interested in the 
study of bucIi household anatomy. 

Emily had been a wife two years—a long time 
in these days of modern miracles, when children 
are men and women at ten yearB of age, and 
take advantage of divorces—one of the most 
popular “institutions” of our great country— 
at twelve. 

It was strango that when she married John 
Sumner she had not discovered his deficiency 
in that important, though unsubstantial gift, 
yclept a soul! But then sho was an innocent— 

I meant ignorant—creature. Her life had been j 
spent in a quiet country village, the faculties of; 
her mind had not roused themselves, “she had i 
not yet begun to live!” These two years had j 
wrought a great change, and now, with her i 
mind properly developed under tho teachings 1 
of transcendental prophets, her misery stared ; 
her full in the face, and the galling yoke of mat- i 
rimony weighed as heavily upon her shoulders $ 
as on those of any mission-seeker of them all. s 
John Sumner was a thriving merchant, who $ 
owed his success to his own industry, and had i 
Worked his way up to wealth as innocent of J 
Wall street speculations as he was of modern $ 
philosophy.' He had been spending a summer $ 
tn the little town where Emily resided, and at- > 
tractcd by her freshness of thought and manner, > 
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so different from tho conventional type of young 
ladies, had allowed himself to fall in love, to 
propose, to be married. 

They returned to New York to live, and Emily 
was installed the mistress of a pretty up-town 
mansion, with every comfort and elegance about 
her which affection and a well regulated taste 
could bestow. 

The foolish girl really deemed herself lmppy; 
practiced her music and drawing in the day 
time; actually perpetrated a little needlework; 
and, when John came homo at night, was not 
too much fatigued to attend to his little wants, 
or so full of soul that she could not endure a 
regular nonsensical dancing party, or cry and 
laugh in the same breath at a play. 

Sumner was weak enough to believe that this 
; state of things could continue. He entertained 
a thousand obsolete opinions in regard to mar¬ 
ried life; ho thought it was a woman’s duty to 
interest herself in the cares of her household, 
as it was a man's to attend to his business. 
Perhaps there was a slight excuse for them; lie 
had waited till thirty-five before marrying, and 
had never been to a Free Love lecture, nor rend 
a page of tho New World philosophers in his 
whole life. 

But the change did come, and very unex¬ 
pectedly. When they had been married a year, 
Emily mot an old schoolmate of hers who had 
been for several years a wife, and was conse¬ 
quently well acquainted with the irksomeness 
of the chains which Emily wore so easily; was 
a determined, self-willed woman, with much 
plausibility of manner, with winning conversa¬ 
tional powers, when she chose to lay aside her 
affectations; and was well adapted to tho task 
of influencing and directing one as yielding and 
dependent in character as Emily. 

Mrs. Manning became a constant visitor at 
the house, and ns she usually came in the day 
time, Mr. Sumner saw but little of her. 

Soon there was a change in Emily’s actions 
and mode of thought. Books were put in her 
hands of which she had never even heard before; 
theories unfolded in language so glowing that 
tho vile reality beneath was hidden; philoso¬ 
phies expounded and transcendentalism made 
clear, till Emily gasped under the avalanche 
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and blushed nt her own ignorance; struggled j 
toward the new life which her friend promised; t 
and slipped gradually away from the hold of 
happiness which had been in her grasp till 
then. 

“Do you not know,” said her friend, at last, 
“that your whole life is but ft system of slavery?” 

Emily attempted a feeble defence; she was not 
indignant, ns bIio would have been two months 
before, but still, woman-like, she could not en¬ 
dure any imputation without a struggle. 

“Alas! Emily,” said Mrs. Manning, “it is 
too true, and equally so of nearly all women 1 
What am I? It is not in my character to com¬ 
plain: but what I havo suffered,” and here sho 
heaved a deep sigh, “cannot be imagined.” 

*“Poor Eliza!” said Emily, pressing her hand. 

“Call me Elise,” murmured the eufferor, “the 
little hand of sympathizing friends whom I havo 
gathered around mo name mo thus; the other 
word is only an odious remembrancer of past 
anguish. And yet, barbarous as is my hus¬ 
band’s conduct, I almost prefer it to the calm 
indifference of Mr. Sumner.” 

“Does ho seem indifferent?” asked Emily. 

“A perfect statue—an icicle! Wait a little 
and see for yourself! When ho discovers that 
you are waking to a sense of your rights, to 
broader views of life, you will find how little 
ho will sympathize with you; but on the con¬ 
trary, will oppose you in every way, and lay 
down rules for you to follow, from which, I 
fear, you will not dare to rebel.” 

“I am not a child,” said Emily, indignantly, 

“to be tutored and governed.” 

“Liko other women, you havo been so long a 
passive slave that you almost hug your chains. 
Look nt your life—how is it wasted? The true 
powers of your mind lie dormant, 3 'ou are occu¬ 
pied with petty aims which narrow down your 
life—life, did I say? You have none, poor 
child! you havo never lived! Look at your 
occupation this moment!” 

“Only a shirt-collar I am stitching for John,” 
said Emily; “I made him a set when we first 
married, and he was so delighted with them that \ 

I began these, but they have been a month on 5 
hand, and are not done yet.” 5 

“You had better be educating your soul than j 
Btitcliing collars,” said Mrs. Manning. “Woman ! 
has great duties before her. A new sphere is j 
opening to her: and sliamo on the weak crca- ij 
turcs who cling to their slavish post, instead of; 
grasping nt the grand existence in the broad-} 
visioned future. You should hear Mrs. Malvina 5 
Hardscrabble talk: Bhc would startle your slug- } 
gisli spirit.” * 


“Sho writes, doesn’t she?” 

“The greatest woman of the age! Writes! 
Her books should bo printed in letters of gold— 
havo you never read them?” 

Emily pleaded her ignorance. 

“Poor child! And your husband would never 
allow you, if ho had his way—-the men hate her, 
for sho is as peerless as she is noble. I will 
bring you her last article—‘The Actual of the 
Ideal’— a wondorful thing, bo full of soul and 
intellect!” 

She broke off in her raptures to adjust her 
bracelets, and glance toward the mirror which 
hung opposite. 

“Do you like my dress?” she asked, abruptly, 
for, in spite of her spirit-yearnings, Mrs. Man¬ 
ning was a devotee of fashion, and her milliner’s 
bills for a year would have startled any woman 
less intellectual, and more alive to the prosaic 
duties of life. 

“I think these side trimmings for the skirt 
are delicious! But I havo the sweetest dress 
for Mrs. Ford’s ball—I am dying to have you 
see it.” 

“You go out a great deal, don’t you?” 

“My dear child, when you have been married 
as long as I, have, you will know that any place 
is better than home! I seek society that I may 
forget my griefs—rush into excitement to drown 
the troubled voices that moan so bitterly within.” 

Emily had no answer ready for a burst of 
pathetic eloquence liko that: she could only 
again press her friond’s hand sympathetically 
and romain silent. 

“I want you to see Mrs. Hardscrabble,” said 
tlio fair victim of matrimonial cruelty, after a 
pause given to a mental review of her wrongs. 
“I warn you it will bo a new era in your exist¬ 
ence—she will feel for you, sho will love you, 
and from that moment you will be unable to go 
on in this lethargic way,” 

“I should like very much to see her-” 

“Now don’t say if your husband is willing! 
Oh! Emily, you are so weak—do rouse the dor¬ 
mant faculties of your being. Go home with 
me—there is a meeting of the •'inner Life Club’ 
to-night—but no matter—go with me, and I pro¬ 
mise that you will never regret it.” 

Emily would have objected, but at that mo¬ 
ment a note was brought her from her husband, 
saying that important business would detain 
him down town till late in the evening. 

“Important business!” exclaimed Mrs. Man¬ 
ning, with sarcastic emphasis, when the billet 
was read to her. “But bo blind, Emily, be 
blind—hotter so than possess knowledge which 
blights the heart! But come, it is almost dark, 
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we shall reach home just in time for dinner, ii 
you arc not too long dressing yourself.” 

“Won't this dress do?” Emily asked, inno¬ 
cently; “there will bo no one there but Mr. 
Manning.” 

“Mr. Manning? My dear child, I haven’t 
seen him for a week—‘important business de¬ 
tains him down town’—poor Emily! But I can 
tell you who will be there—Mr. Blondcl, the 
young poet of whom I spoke to you the other 
day—go and make yourself as pretty as pos¬ 
sible.” 

In as short a time as any woman could rea¬ 
sonably be expected to complete her toilet, Mrs. 
Sumner was attired to her friend’s satisfaction. 
It was only a short drive to Mrs. Manning’s resi¬ 
dence, and once seated in her hostess’ dressing- 
room, Emily had the exquisite pleasure, during 
the next hour, of watching the fair victim array 
herself for the evening. 

Before the performance was complete, the 
servant announced that Mr. Blondel was below, 
and very soon the victim decided that she was 
ready to descend. 

Emily entefrpd the drawing-room with a slight 
tremor, for she was not accustomed to poets, 
and scarcely knew how she was to conduct her- 
Belf in the presence of one of those singular 
bipeds. She found a tall, slight young man, 
with dark eyes and curling hair, a Byron collar, 
and an ironical manner, all devotion to herself 
and her companion, and railing at the world 
in general, as any poet who has read “Lara” 
knows that it is his duty to do. 

The dinner passed off poorly as far as the 
appetites of the party were concerned. It was 
not to be expected that ethcrinl natures like 
those of the poet and Mrs. Manning could feed 
on the dross of earthly food; and although Emily 
was in truth very hungry, she was ashamed to 
let it be known, and so sniffed at the soup, j 
coquetted with the meats, and looked languidly \ 
at tho salad nearly as poetically as tho bard \ 
himself. When it came to the dessert, she saw ? 
that tho other^^ook grapes and ice-crcam, so | 
she did the same, at the imminent danger of her \ 
night’s rest, for hers was not a poetical stomach, > 
and ices were sure to disagreo with her. \ 

Then they had coffee, and the poet smoked a > 
cigarette rolled by his hostess’ own fair fingers, | 
the odor of which they both pronounced delight- S 
ful, and in which Emily agreed, although the j 
smell of the tobacco mado her a little sick, and j 
she had sundry qualms of conscience os she ro- I 
membered John Sumner’s horror of a cigar. \ 

“It is eight o’clock,” Mrs. Manning said at \ 
last; “Emily, get on your bonnet.” £ 


s “Alas! that such hours must end!” sighed 
< the poet. 

% “Where arc we going?” asked Emily. 

> “To the ‘Inner Life Club,’” replied her 
j friend. “Miss Eleanora Darkstone is to Bpeak, 
\ and you must hear her.” 

j Between her desire to educate her soul and 
J her fenr of her husband’s displeasure, Emily 
s was speechless. She mutely obeyed her friend, 
^ and escorted by the poet, they drove away to 
\ the meeting which Mrs. Manning fervently 
\ trusted would do so much toward arousing her 


| visitor's “dormant faculties,” and teach her 
how truly to live. 

s It was a well lighted lecture room in which 
i Emily found herself, when they were eorafort- 
| ably seated, and she had leisure to look around, 
S sparsely filled with a crowd of what Mrs. Man- 
| ning termed “intellectual people,” but what lees 
t enlightened individuals call “strong-minded 
% women and male Free Lovers.” 

^ Such specimens of feminity! Three-quarters 
J of them WGre spectacles—the greater number 
£ had spinster written in every fold of their 
^ gowns—several of the others looked quite ca- 
s pablo of crushing tho masculine gender entirely, 
and beginning a new era of things at once— 
while two or three, like Mrs, Manning, seemed 
half divided between the fashionable and the 
transcendental. 

As for the men, they were of all Borts and 
sizes—the delicate and the stalwart—tho deli¬ 
riously poetic and the painfully animal—men 
with very long heads, and men with very high— 
men who wore long drooping ringlets, and never 
: looked anybody full in the fuce—a collection of 
heads such as would have convinced any phreno¬ 
logist of the truth of the doctrine of “human 
depravity,” and sent their owners to the gallows 
without a second hearing. 

Mrs. Manning pointed out several of tho most 
important personage's present, and then ns the 
ceremonies of the meeting were pbout to com¬ 
mence, left Emily to listen in peace, while she 
divided her own time between sighs and furtive 
glances toward the poet. 

Several gentlemeu, with artistically arranged 
locks and picturesque attire, first appeared upon 
the platform, and made short addresses in suc¬ 
cession; then they seated themselves, and, after 
a brief interval, the heroine of the night made 
her appearance, and was received with consider¬ 
able applause, somewhat needlessly prolonged 
by several outsiders who had found their way 
in, some moments before, and stood in a group 
near the entrance. 

Miss Eleanora Darkstone was a tall, thin 
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woman, of an uncertain age, •with her black \ exhibition of the sort ho had ever witnessed, and 
hair cut short, and rolled under at the back of j he tried all sorts of expostulations and excuses, 
her head: that, and her mode of dress, giving i each more vain than its predecessor, 
her a look that was very singular. Her subject j Emily insisted upon going to sleep, in a state 
was ‘‘The Wrongs of Women,” and eloquently t of utter despair; and poor Sumner, after a hard 
she dealt with it, denouncing husbands in gene- day’s work, lay for hours, wondering what could 
ral, and assailing matrimony in a covert man- \ have brought about this disastrous state of 
ner. She gesticulated, she shrieked, she threw ! affairs, and ready to blame himself for some 
her eyes about, and displayed her arms admir- \ unthought of crime. 

ably; while the audience applauded her to the The next morning, Emily awoke with a ner- 
echo, and the group at the door began to jeeh \ vous headache, which rendered her somewhat 
“Men are tyrants!” cried the fair one; “hus- \ penitent, so she graciously returned her hus¬ 
bands are only anxious to reduce their wives to \ band’s farewell kiss, and remained in bed till 
utter slavery.” \ twelve o’clock, when Mrs. Manning called and 

“Bravo!” said all tlio old maids in concert. j insisted upon seeing her. 

“How do you know?” asked a voice from the \ “You are looking pale,” she said; “but 
entrance; “you never had one!” ^through the pallor of sickness I discover the 

“Women arc just beginning to live!” con -1 spirit-struggles which you have undergone.” 
turned Mias Darkstone, energetically. \ “I have suffered vory much,” Emily replied. 

“Most of you look as if you had lived for \ “Tho air will do you good; I will take you 
some time,” said the same rude interloper. \ out to drive, and then wo will go to Mrs. Hard- 
“Shame!” cried the spinsters again. i scrabble’s.” 

“Put him out!” shouted a powerful female [ “Oh! I cannot call anywhere to-day; I am 
voice. $ really sick.” 

“Shame! shame!” said tho transcendental t; “There is no medicine could do you so much 
males, feebly, a sort of faint echo of tho cour- \ good as her conversation. I insist upon your 
ageous cries of tho women. $ going; it is her reception day, and you will 

“I am not to be crushed into silence,” said ^ probably meet several persona worth seeing.” 
Miss Darkstone, severely, glancing toward the j Emily would have refused, but her old habit 
crowd at the door. I; of being controlled was perhaps still Btrongcr 

“That’s right!” shouted tho intruders. “Go s from her recent attack upon her husband, and 
ahead, old girl! Crinoline forever!” \ she dressed herself without further opposition 

A general disorder began to prevail, but \ to her friend’s wishes, 
luckily some lawful defender of the publics After a short drive, which seemed chiefly 
rights was near at hand, and the coarse crowd $ confined to shops where Mrs. Manning wished 
was promptly ejected. j to make purchases, indulging every fancy to an 

Then did Miss Darkstone pour out a cataracts extent that astounded Emily, and forcing her to 
of eloquence—then did she bid the men unsex $ empty the purse which she had taken with her 
themselves, since to bear their name was a dis -1 more for show than use, they entered the car- 
grace. She reviled and encouraged the women \ riage, and Mrs. Manning ordered the coachman 
in tho same breath. She came down with a ^ to proceed to Mrs. Hardscrabble’s residence, 
torrent of poetry and irreligion, till Emily’s i leaving Emily to put aside her little pangs in 
head was fairly turned, and she felt incapable \ regard to the uselessly spent money until a 
of judging daylight from darkness. s more convenient season. 

The female lecturer at last retired, and the \ When they entered the hall the illustrious 
poet and Mrs. Manning led their pupil away, i lady’s house, the hum of conversation was dis- 
aufficicntly overcome and excited by the pro- \ tinctly audible, a sonorous female voice predomi- 
ccedings to satisfy their utmost expectations. J nating over the others. The servant ushered 
It was still early when Emily reached home, | them into the parlor, and Emily found herself 
and her husband had not returned. Between j in the presenoo of the distinguished persona go 
nervousness and a desire to be a heroine, she \ of whom she had heard so much of late, 
hurst into tears at the information, retired to \ There were several gentlemen present, all 
her room, and, donning a white dressing-gown, j of the type of those present at the preceding 
sat down to await his arrival. j night’s lecture, and two or three ladies modestly 

When Sumner entered, he found a new Niobe seated a little in the rear of the lady’s easy- 
floated by the fire. Explanations were useless, j chair, around which the males were grouped 
she* would not be consoled. It wqs the first \ in every variety of picturesque attitude. The 
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poet, Blondel, was standing a little distance off, 
leaning against the imitation marble mantle, 
his dark curls drooping in graceful confusion 
over his forehead, and his eyes gazing with 
painful intensity at the ceiling. 

The rooms were long and narrow, furnished 
with very doubtful taste, and with articles of 
so many different hues, that they gave one un¬ 
pleasant recollections of a second-hand furni¬ 
ture shop—but there waa no such association. 
Nearly everything in the rooms was a present— 
nothing more decidedly showed Mrs. Hardscrab¬ 
ble’s genius, than the way she had of drawing 
gifts out of her friends. 

The lady herself was tall and gaunt, almost 
bony, we are sorry to say, wore her hair drawn 
tightly back from her projecting forehead, bluck 
“mits” on her hands, her feet crossed upon a 
stool, both in attitude and dress betraying the 
strong-minded and mission-eleoted female. 

The gentlemen made way ag the two ladies 
approached the chair, and Mrs. Hardscrabble 
greeted them with extreme cordiality, although 
she did not rise from her seat—she was almost 
royal in the prerogatives she claimed. 

“Ah, gay humming-bird of fashion,” Baid the 
great lady, pntting Mrs. Manning's cheek, “you 
have been absent for a long time, but I forgive 
you, since you have brought me thin sweet 
flower of whom you have so often spoken to 
me.” 

“You know I have so many engagements,” 
said Mrs. Manning. 

“I know, I know I Poor dear!” affecting to 
lower her to no, and glancing sympathetically 
toward tho company, who gazed pityingly at 
Mrs. Manning, while the fair victim sighed nnd 
looked a martyr of the purest type. 

“We will converse anon,” whispered Mrs. 
Malvina to Emily, os she wared them back with 
a stately gesture. Emily followed Mrs. Man¬ 
ning to a sofa, and sat listening to the conver¬ 
sation which went on around her, while her 
friend lent an attentive ear to the whispers of 
the poet who immediately joined them. 

Mrs. Hardscrabble turned to the spectacled 
man next her, and continued a haranguo that 
had evidently been broken off by the entrance 
of the ladies. 

“Where was I?” she asked, in a gracious 

“You left off at the word idea,” said the: 
•peotacled man, in a dry, measured tone, as if j 
reading from notes. 

“Ah, yes, ah—as I said—I make all distino-: 
tion between the idea aelf-idead, and the idea i 
that is idea controlled.” 

Voc. XXXVII.—16 


\ “A beautiful sentence,” said the poet, glano- 
| ing at Emily, who bowed assent because she did 
\ not understand it, and consequently concluded 
jj that it must be something very fine. 

^ “Tho idea that is idea controlled,” pursued 
| Mrs. Hardscrabble, waving her right hand, and 
| so displaying a rent in her laco “mit;” “now 
; the ideality of an ideal woman would be ideally 
expressed in every word and act, but look at 
the poor creatures around us—slaves—abject 
slaves!” 

She launched forth in maledictions against 
the race of husbands, and startled Emily by her 
eloquence as much as sho appeared to charm 
the others. 

Mrs, Malvina Hardscrabble was the oracle of 
the set, and worshiped accordingly. She had 
written books full of bad philosophy and atro¬ 
cious Americanisms—lectured on the rights of 
woman with distinguished success—she was a 
spiritualist, and a transcendental 1st, and had 
been a Fourierist, and nearly everything else. 
There was no isra in which sho had not dab¬ 
bled, no modern philosophy that she had not 
studiod. She had been abroad, and was conse¬ 
quently a judge of art—she had kissed George 
Sands’ hand—supped with Alphonse Karr—cor¬ 
responded with Miss Weber, and been snubbed 
by Carlyle—who could dispute her claims to 
genius? She had written poetry in years gone 
by—when intimate with a second-rate rhymster 
—and conducted transoendeutal magazines. It 
waB not wonderful that she had gained fame— 
the vulgar might sneer at her, but by her coterie 
she was adored. Coarse daily papers might ask 
what had become of the he-Malvina Hard¬ 
scrabble, but secure in her strong-mindedness, 
faithful to her mission, the original Malvina 
disdained to answer, and the votaries at her 
shrine never cared to inquire. 

They called her the modern Corinne, and the 
new Sappho, a happy blending of Madame de 
Stael and Charlotte Corday—they wrote verses 
to her—they made her presents—they put her 
: at the head of half a dozen Moral Reform So¬ 
cieties, and allowed her to keep the money— 
(which she did faithfully)—they gave her a 
hundred pet names, of which Evangeline and 
Miranda were the most common-place—they set 
her on a pedestal like a gold idol, refusing to 
look for the feet^of clay, and there they wor¬ 
shiped and chanted her praises to her heart’s 
oontent. 

When the callers had dispersed, Mrs. Hard- 
a«r*bblo beokonod Emily to her, and they had a 
long conversation which fluttered and confused 
the poor child beyond belief. . JJre. Molvym 
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said there wasa spiritual affinity between them— 
she felt the clasping of the magnetic chain when 
her guest appeared—henceforth they would be 
friends, communion of souls and sympathetic 
converse would they hold together. Emily should 
be her pupil, her darling! Then bIio kissed them 
both affectionately—asked after Mrs. Manning’s 
corroding grief, and dismissed them in order to 
writo a letter for tho “Female Palladium,” con¬ 
taining a notice of her own charm, affecting to 
be written by an enthusiastic young female who 
had recently made her a visit. 

Emily went home ready to snatch at tho new 
life they told of, and thoroughly convinced that 
her husband was a tyrant. The next few days 
were anything but happy ones in John Sumner’s 
household, and he sought vainly for the cause 
of change which had como over the quiet hap¬ 
piness of the past year. 

Emily wept much and fretted more. She 
studied German, in order to read ICant, and 
frightened her senses out over the wonderful 
revelations of the latter day myBtics. 

Very soon she was invited to a reunion at Mrs. 
Hardscrabble’s house; and she went, merely in¬ 
forming her husband that she was going to 
spend tho evening with a friend of Mrs. Man¬ 
ning. 

She was petted and made much of by the 
whole set, for they had received directions from 
the oracle, who saw in her a now proselyte. 

When the truth dawned upon John Sumner, 
and ho saw the dangerous associations into 
which his wife had been led, he suffered greatly, 
as any right-minded man must have done; but, 
believing it only a passing caprice, of which 
a little reflection would cure her, ho essayed 
rather to turn the whole set and their principles 
into ridicule than to break off tho growing inti¬ 
macy by more peremptory measures. 

But this her advisers had taught her to ex¬ 
pect—ridicule, cruelty—and she met all ad¬ 
monitions with tears, or a stubborn obstinacy, 
which is the chief weapon of weak natures. 

Sumner had never met Mrs. Hardscrabble; 
but the notoriety which sho had gained was 
especially offensive to him, even though he was 
unacquainted with the woman’s personal cha¬ 
racter. 

One evening, not very long after the reunion, 
where Emily had beon an object of so much 
flattering attention, Sumner and his wife were 
seated quietly at home, when tho chiefs of the 
Hardscrabble Bet, including the poet and Mrs. 
Manning, descended upon the house, led by 
their general. 

Emily was a good deal alarmed, but Mrs. 


j Manning’s whispers reaBBured her, and roused 
j tho Bpirit of opposition which hod of late be- 
5 come active in her mind. So she presented her 
i husband to Mrs. Hardscrabblo and the rest of 
s the party, and propared to let events take their 
I; course. 

^ This step was by no means an impromptu 
i affair with Sappho. She had for some time 
j been anxious to encounter the tyrant who held 
\ her young friend in awe, and overthrow his 
s power by showing the unfortunate slave what 
j a pigmy he was when his giant’s mantle was 
^ pulled off his shoulders. 

$ Sumner received the company with his ac- 
5 customcd urbanity of manner; and when Mrs. 

I Manning had exhausted her Bmall ammunition 
\ of coquetries upon him, Malvina herself took 
| him in hand. 

j In less than ten minutes she had led the con- 
^ versation—no mortal could have told how—upon 
j her favorite topic, and waa discoursing volubly 
^ concerning tho wrongs of women—tho necessity 
| of their breaking their chains and asserting 
} their rights. 

t “But I don't see that cutting off their hair 
j and shortening their dresses ia going to benefit 
\ them materially,” Sumner said, good naturedly. 
j “Every Btcp toward the reform is on im- 
! portant one,” retorted Mrs. Headstrong; “when 
woman quits the garb of her slavery she has 
t thrown off a portion of her shackles.” 

: “Our grandmothers managed to get along 

; very comfortably-” 1 

[ “Grandmothers have been a curse to tho 
j women of tho nineteenth century!” exclaimed 
■ the lady. “They have burthened us with their 
: ignorant superstitions in regard to duty till wo 
j ore powerless; but women Bhall throw them off. 

> I say they shall, sir; they shall not drag tho 
‘weight of a dead Past into the far-visioned 
: Present.” 

That was the style of eloquence which always 
produced a sensation among Mrs. Hardscrabble’s 
: clique, and Bbe looked at John to see what effect 
it had produced, but ho only bowed, and said, 
laughingly, 

“With all my heart!” He turned to Emily, 
and, in a whisper, advised her to order some 
refreshments. 

“None,” aaid Mrs. Hardscrabble, overhear¬ 
ing him, “none, I beg! Our little circle loves 
best ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul.’” 

Still Emily insisted, and-Sumner watched with 
silent amusement how naturally the whole party 
took to the “flow” of champagne as well. The 
poet and Malvina did the raoRt honor to Emily’s 
little feast; but the oracle conquered, and John 
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marveled at the quantity of food 'which was 
necessary to sustain her eloquence. 

But unfortunately the discussions took a 
warmer tone, and Sappho grew angry, as even 
less gifted women will do when they can neither 
disarm nor convince their opponent. 

“Women must assert their rights,” Bhe re¬ 
peated, for the fortieth time, “they must be de¬ 
veloped!” 

“Lot it be physically as well as mentally,” 
said Sumner, good natured as over; “certainly 
the women of this ago need bodily training, as 
well as spiritual.” 

‘♦They tell of a monster in the olden time,” 
she cried, with a terrible voice, clutching wildly 
with her hands, “who devastated a smiling 
country, and to appease whom it was necessary 
to offer up human victims! The allegory is 
equally true to-day as it was then! Man is 
that monster, marriage the altar, and woman 
the sacrifice!” 

She fell back iu her chair overcome; whilo 
Mrs. Manning sighed audibly, others applauded, 
and Sumner laughed outright. 

Altogether the evening was a failure, and 
Mrs. Hardscrabble departed with her satellites, 
mentally vowing vengeance against the man 
who had braved her, although to her friends 
she professed to consider him utterly crushed. 

“And these arc the people,” said John, 
mournfully, when alono with his wife, “whose 
society you prefer to your husband’s! Oil! 
Emily, drop the whole thing now! What do 
you care for their new-fangled philosophies; wc 
were happy before; do not destroy your homo!” 

But argument was thrown away, entrea¬ 
ties wasted, authority rojected with contempt. 
Things in the house went on from bad to worse 
-everything was neglected—the servants run¬ 
ning riot, and Emily engaged with her transcen- i 
dental friends, or poring over their books. 

Sumner did not act as many men would have ; 
done under the circumstances; he did not for- i 
Bake his home, or treat his wife badly; but, im- ; 
perceptibly stemming the tide with all the forco ; 
of his strong will, he sought about for some ^ 
means which should disgust Emily with her jj 
present course of folly. s 

When the year ended, Emily was like another s 
Woman. She seldom attended the clubs formed s 
by her friends, for that John positively forbade; ij 
but Bhe addled her brains in every way in her i; 
power, aided by Mrs. Hardscrabble. £ 

8 he grew dictatorial and exaoting, jealous j 
with tho rest, conjuring up all manner of £ 
fancied wrongs, and tormenting her husband \ 
to the extent of a woman’s ingenuity. \ 


\ She became an immense talker, detailing the 
\ oracle’s phrases in fine stylo, and stunning 
^ Sumner with her borrowed eloquence. Meal- 
■j time became a season of torture! At breakfast 
j> Bhe reasoned over tho coffee, she lectured across 
J the hash, sho dropped philosophy into tho ome- 
•j lette, and scattered transcendental theories on 
s the toast. She chopped logic for dinner, and 
^ spilt injured tears into his tea-cup, making hcr- 
j; self as ridiculous as only a good woman can who 
J feels called upon to be strong-minded. 

5 “Oh!” said John, in despair, “some women 

s are born to missions, some achieve missions, and 
$ some have missions thrust upon them, but for 
^ heaven’s sake don't act as if all three were part 
^ and portion of your destiny! A nervous woman 
j» would bo a blessing! What are hysterica and 
5 BpaBms in comparison to now-light fits and Snp- 
pho fevers!” 

^ Of course these remarks wore duly repeated 
\ to the oraclo, whoso hatred was by no means 
i> diminished by hearing them. 

^ »So Emily had been a wife two years, and her 
$ skeleton in the cupboard grew daily, and over- 
ij shadowed the whole house. Sho was pitied and 
i; petted by the entire Hardscrabble set. Mrs. 
s Manning engrossed tho poet, and the other men 
; were frights, so luckily there was no “spiritual 
flirtation” in the case, though it might perhaps 
have wakened her to a sense of her duty and 
brought back her senses, for tho Lord meant 

Emily for a good woman, if sho would only have 
been satisfied to let His work alono. 

Still Emily did not find herself happy, though 
she never allowed her conscience to spoak, and 
tried to believe that it was only owing to her 
ignorance that her past life had brought her so 
much contentment. 

Sho was astonished to find how muoh potty 
jealousy, how many contemptiblo rivalries ox- 
isted between the noble souls who formed Mrs. 
Malvina’s circle. The men had seldom a good 
word to say for one another, and as for Mrs. 
Manning and her poet, they sneered openly 
when their names were mentioned. • 

All these things pained and perplexed Emily; 
Mrs. Hardscrabble herself seemod inclined to 
condemn women in general, even whilo she was 
so boldly assenting their rights; there was 
scarcely one of their ncqiminlnnco whom she 
did not sigh over when they were abBont, how¬ 
ever much sho might caress thorn when present. 
But she told Emily that sho waB her chief 
favorite—so unlike the others—she was all 
soul. 

“There is Mrs. Manning, my dear; poor Elise! 
She is a sweet creature, but so weak!” 
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“She is very unhappy,” Emily said. s 

“Yes, do doubt of that. Her husband is a| 
brute; but then they are nil that, every one of j 
thorn, and I do wish Eliso would bo a little more j 
circumspect in her conduct.” j 

Faint misgivings in regard to her friend’s | 
actions had occasionally crossed Emily's mind, \ 
but she always put them resolutely by, and l 
even then she forbore to make any reply to j 
her visitor's remark. j 

The oraclo untied her bonnet strings, and { 
leaned comfortably back in tbo arm-chair. j 
“I have come to sit an hour with you,” aho J 
said; “I am weary of montal labor, and your ) 
fresh and natural conversation will bo a relief | 
to me.” j 

Now no mortal ever found an opportunity to s 
Bpeak a connected sentence when in Mrs. Hard- $ 
Bcrabblo’s company, but Emily bowed her head, ^ 
and was ub much pleased with tho flattering | 
preference, shown her conversational powers \ 
as if alio really expected to talk herself. \ 

“My dear,” said Sappho, arranging her? 
poodle-dog ringlets, “would it cause you pninJ 
if I were to say that I am disappointed in 5 
you?” ! 

Emily avowed that it would. ^ 

“Then, my love, I will not say it! But I did i 
think that bofore this you would have taken s 
a more decided stand in the great work going > 


“I could do so little,” faltered Emily, “I am 
not gifted like you,” 

Sappho waved her hand, shrouded in tho 
eternal black mitten, as if to say that was not 
to be expected. 

“But in your own private life, my dear, you 
should have proceeded differently. You are 
still in bondage—forgive me, but it is true; 
you stand dreadfully in awo of that man, Sum- 


sion, I had many struggles with Hardscrabble, 
as we all must have with those tyrannical brutes 
of men; but when I determinedly put him over 
against the wall hU obstinacy was quite crushed 
out of him. Nothing like it, my deftly depend 
upon that! Tho foresido of the bed—claim it— 
keep it, and you are free!” 

“Oh!” said Emily, faintly, quite overcome by 

the majesty of her friend’s manner. 

But the long harangue which followed, in re¬ 
gard to her duties to her sex, had its effect upon 
her; and, when the protectress of feeble women 
went away, Emily had quite determined to take 
a deoided step, and assert her right to the front 
side of the connubial couch. 

She was very nervous that evening, and con¬ 
sequently launched out more eloquently than 
usual in regard to female privileges, to all of 
which Sumner did not appear to listen in the 
slightest degree. 

Finally Emily marched off to her chamber, 
with a Lady Macbeth tread, and when Sumner 
entered tho room he found her comfortably 
ensconced in tho part of the bed he had been 
accustomed to consider his own. 

“Emily, child,” ho said, quietly. 

“I am going to Bleop here,” she replied, shut¬ 
ting her eyes resolutely. 

Sumner gave a prolonged whistle, but said 
never a word, and took to tho wall with a 
meekness which would have satisfied even Mrs. 
Hardscrabble. 

Emily was a long time getting to sleep, for 
sho was a sad coward, and terrible presenti¬ 
ments took possession of hor mind. If a bur¬ 
glar Bliould get in—if there was truth in the old 
stories of ghosts! She felt almost inclined to 
relinquish her new territory, but the thought of 
Mrs. Hardscrabble’s scorn of suoh weakness de¬ 
terred her, bo sho covered up her head and lay 
still as a mouse. 


“But what can I do?” 

“As a first step enter upon a course of con¬ 
sistent opposition—mind, I say,consistent! Fol¬ 
low it out well, and you will have done much 
toward liberating yourself.” 

“But ho so seldom interferes with mo.” 

“Make him do it; don’t put up with indiffer- 
cnco! There are ten thousand ways of trying 
him every hour. Oh! I liko to see these lords 
of creation taught that those they deem their 
subjects are their superiors.” 

“Yes,” said Emily, dubiously. 

“Above all things,” said Mrs. HardsoVabblo, 
with imposing gayety, “take the front side of 
the bed—take it and keep it; there is nothing 
ao annihilating! When I first took up my tois- 


At length she fell into a troubled sleep, in 
which sho was haunted by all sorts of fearful 
spectres: women in male attire, husbands in 
ruffled night-capB, Mrs. Hardscrabble riding 
a broom-stiok and chasing Sumner across a 
prairie. At last somebody was pushing her 
down a precipice—sho struggled, and caught 
wildly at the rocks for support, but in vain.— 
she fell—down—down—down—and woke with 
a shriek to find herself deposited on the floor! 

She pioked herself up, half frantic with terror, 
and in the dim light she saw her husband partly 
risen on his pillofr silently -regarding her. In 
a moment there came a low ohuckle—Emily 
flounced into bed—not a word was spoken by 
cither. There she lay all night, not daring to 
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go to sleep, and irritated by John’s tranquil 
breathing. 

Very early in the morning she rose, dressed 
herself, and hurried out of the room. It was a 
full hour before Sumner made his appearance, 
and found her floated at & more neatly arranged 
breakfast-table than he had Been for months. 
Still he made no allusion to what had passed, 
and the meal was finished very quietly, though 
there was a quizzical look in his eyes all the 
time which nearly drove poor Emily out of her 
senses. 

When he had gone, she sat down and cried 
heartily. Tho utter ridiculousness of this Inst 
move had opened even her eyes, and she deter¬ 
mined to keep quiet for some time to come. She 
even mended an old coat when her crying fit 
was ovejr, and if the morning she spent was not 
a pleasant one, it was certainly of a nature to 
have a beneficial effect upon her. 

About noon her servant came In, quite terri¬ 
fied. Mrs. Manning’s Frenoh maid had been 
there with a terrible story, which, between 
fright and bad English, was quite unintelli¬ 
gible; but Lucy was sure that Mrs. Manning 
was either dying or dead. 

Emily was greatly alarmed, and hastily pre¬ 
pared to go out. In the hall she met her hus¬ 
band, who had just entered, looking very pale 
and sad. 

“Why, what brought you home?” sho asked, 
more frichtened than ever. 

“Where are you going?” he returned. 

“To Mrs. Manning’s. Cecil© has been here j 
half crazy; I am afraid Eliza is dying.” i 

Sumner did not attempt to detain her, and she \ 
hurried away. 8he found Mr. Manning’s house 1 
shut up, and, in answer to her nervous ring, a ! 
servant opened the door, looking quite stupified ' 
with evil news. ; 

“Is Mrs. Manning in?” she asked. ; 

“No,” he said, confusedly. “That is—oh! } 
what shall I say?” % 

“Who is there?” called a man’s voice from $ 
the stairs. £ 

“Mrs. Sumner, sir.” $ 

“Let her in,” was the reply. ) 

It was Mr. Manning who spoke; and, although < 
Emily had never seen him but once, she stood j 
in mortal fear of him. But she entered the hall, \ 
and the servant shut the door and motioned her \ 
to go up Btairs. I 

Emily went up more dead than alive, and, !• 
entering her friend’s dresBing-room, found her- 5: 
self face to fase with Mr. Manning, but looking $ 
so haggard and wan that she scarcely knew \ 
him. The room was in great diHorder: dresses < 


thrown down, boxes open, jewel-cases scattered 
about, a lamp still dimly burning on tho tabic, 
and, to add to tho dreariness of the scene, there 
came at intervals tho low wails of a child from 
tho inner room. 

“Where is Eliza?” gasped Emily. 

“You came to see her?” ho asked, in a hollow, 
unnatural voice; “this is not the place to seek 
for her.” 

“She is not dead?” 

“Worse, madam! Look about you; listen to 
that child; don’t you understand? she is gone!” 

Emily sank almost fainting into a chair. 

“I sent for you to come up,” ho continued. 
“I wished you to see this—you were my wife’s 
friend—she made you nearly as foolish and 
mad as herself—beware now of the last step! 
I know your husband, he is a good man; I have 
deserved this, perhaps, but she drove mo away 
from her by her conduct. No wonder you look 
stupified. I tell you she has gone—gone with 
that cursed man whom I ought to have killed a 
year ago—with Blondel.” 

£ Emily covered her face with her hands. Sho 
| could neither weep nor stir. Manning drew her 
! toward the inner room, and pointed to a little 
j girl sobbing and writhing upon the bed. 

“She is three years old,” he whispered; 
“think of her growing up crushed by her 
mother’s shame!” 

Overpowered by horror, Emily turned to fly. 
“Yes, go,” he said, in the same fearful tone; 
“this is no place for you. Go back to your 
home; you are innocent still, let this spectacle 
save you! Go to your husband and pray for 
pardon—he is a better man than I was and will 
forgive you.” 

Emily flew down stairs, and into tho street, 
with the child’s shrieks and moan for “mamma! 
mamma!” still ringing in her ears. IIow she 
reached home she did not know, but when she 
gained her room, Sumner was waiting for her. 

She fell at his feet in a paroxysm of hysteri¬ 
cal grief, and it was a long time before ho could 
restore her to anything like sanity. 

“I knew it,” ho said, when she tried to tell 
what had happened. “She went away last 
night. I thought it would cure you to go to the 
house.” 

“Oh! JohnlsJohn!” 

“Nor iB this all. Do you know that Mrs. 
Hardscrabble’s husband has been for ten years 
in a mad house, driven there by wretchodnesa 
at home, and then by drink?” 

That was a terrible morning to Emily; but, 
after a time, she grew more composed, and 
could converse at least connectedly. 
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Neither of them ever rovoalcd what passed in J emigrating, with her followers, to a recently 
that interview, but certain it is that from that j talked of territory, and there establishing a 
day peace and happiness returned to their dwell*! fltate, in which the principles involved in her 
ing, and neither modern philosophy nor tran- j doctrines might be freely carried into effect 
scendental cant ever again found an entrance 5 under her fostering care and chieftainship. But, 
there. 5 as nothing more has been said concerning the 

Mrs. Hardscrabble’s after career will, of 5 movement, it probably died out, or at least was 
course, become a matter of history, bo that it} allowed to fall into repose, until the world has 
docs not becomo us to spcculato upon it hero. ^ reached a more enlightened ora than even this 
It was at one time asserted that slio thought of > boasted nineteenth century. 
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THE LOST DIAMOND. 


BY TANNY L. HACK. 


HAPTER 

It was past sunset, and the dusk was begin¬ 
ning to creep over the brown hills of Southern 
Virginia. My steed, which had been making 
good progress flince the early dawn, began to 
fag and grow restless; and I, too, in spite of 
the strange mission that had heretofore filled 
my thoughts, almost imprecated the fate which 
had sent me wandering in this bleak rogion. 
In vain, with straining eyes, I scanned the 
Western horizon. I knew I must be near my 
destination, and yet I saw no glimpse of the 
gabled house which had been pointed out to me 
as my mysterious goal. Only bare hills stretched 
away, out of Bight. 

“I believe the ghost has cheated mo,'/ I mut¬ 
tered, impatiently, drawing up my horse, and 
once more scanning the landscape. “Let mo 
see again what these words mean,’* and I drew 
from my pocket-book a note written in a cramped 
and ancient hand. 

“Arthur Dunallcn,” thus it read, “seven 
years ago, come Christmas Eve, your kinsman, 
your father’s elder brother, fell by the hand of 
Rupert Ware. To-night you are of age, and his 
blood calls to you from the ground. Seek, 
among tho most western summits of the Alle- 

ghanies in - county, for a large gabled 

house, of grey stone, half in ruins. You will 
know it, for it hears the name of Ware Grange. 
There you Bhall see and speak with 

Dunallen’s Wraith.” 

This singular communication, as startling as 
it was quaint, had been deposited on my dress¬ 
ing-table, three days previous, by an unseen 
hand. No ono had Been the messenger come or 
go; no ono had heard a footstep, but when I 
rose from my couch on the morning of my birth¬ 
day, the note, smoothly folded and legibly di¬ 
rected, was the first thing upon which my eyes 
fell. 

Though scarcely more than a child at the 
time of my kinsman’s disappearance, tho cir¬ 
cumstances were still fresh in my memory. He 
was a wealthy landholder, of Scotch descent, 
owning large estates in the richest section of 
Virginia. Report said that in his youth he had 
boon a wild rover—that he had done deep wrongs 
—but of this I know little. I remembered him ! 
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^ as a grave, miaoie-agea man, or tnougmtul, even 
J melancholy countenance. He suddenly disposed 

> of all his estates, and, having converted his 
s wealth into money, went into the mountains to 
$ visit an old friend, previous to embarking on a 

> long European tour. He never reached that 
J friend’s house. I remember well the bewildered 
S anxiety, followed by dread and despair, with 
^ which my father waited for news of him, but 
■i there came neither tidings nor return. A long 
^ and faithful search was equally fruitless, and at 
\ last he was given up for lost. HiB wealth hud 
\ disappeared with him, all except a valuable dia- 
£ mond, a token of some early passion, which he 
\ had left in his brother’s care. Two years later 
I my father died, leaving me the last of the Dun- 
s aliens, and the diamond was my sole inheri- 
\ tance. 

\ My early lessons of self-dependence had im¬ 
bued me with a courageous and adventurous 
disposition. It was, therefore, without hesita¬ 
tion, though with extreme wonder and some 
unpleasant forebodings, that I accepted this 
mission. I was not superstitious; I had no 
faith in the ghostly mien of the epistle, but 
there was a mystery in it which puzzled me, 
and which I was impatient to solve. I resolved 
to devote tho Christmas holidays to thiB enter¬ 
prise, and answer in person the strange sum* 
mona. Whatever was my uncle’s fate, I felt 
sure it would now be made clear to me, and, 
abandoning my studies, I set out on horseback 
for the mountains. 

“Cheer up, my good Selim!” I cried, stroking 
the neck of my steed, when again I had folded 
the note and concealed it, in my portmanteau. 
“ Cheer up! or the night will overtake us in this 
dismal region, and I, too, may share the fate of 
the elder Dunallen.” 

I put spurs to my horse, and soon we had loft 
another weary mile behind; but now, crowning 
a distant bill, I saw, by the last rays of day¬ 
light, a large stone house in the vicinity of a 
rudo little hamlet. At the same moment I over¬ 
took a countrywoman, with a basket of wares, 
resting by tho roadside, and I paused to ques¬ 
tion her. 

“What do you call yonder house, friend?” I 
asked, pointing to the gray roof in the distanoe. 
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The woman gazed at mo curiously before she $ 
answered, and I perceived a restless, uncertain \ 
glitter in her large black eyeB. : 

“It was Ware Grange,” was her reply—“and i 
years ago we bad right merry Christmas feasts \ 
there, but for seven years it has had no master > 
and the gate has been shut to strangers.” j 

A thrill shot through me as I listened to these s 
words. It was the same name which my un- j> 
seen guido had toll, and for the same length of '< 
time it had been, desolate. All my previous ^ 
doubts vanished. I knew now that a revelation j| 
was to be made to me, and I was eager to stand j 
face to face with the mystery. J 

“There is a decent inn at the Tillage,” added •> 
my informer, thinking that my silence proceeded > 
from disappointment at not being accommodated £ 
at the Grange. “We call it the Red Thistle, $ 
and it’B kept by honest Sandy Fitzroy.” j 

I threw her a piece of silver for her infor- i 
mation, and would have ridden away, but, ij 
springing from the ground, she suddenly caught jj 
my hand and held it fiercely, while an expres- j 
sion of intense emotion was visible on her face. \ 
“The diamond! the diamond!” she cried, 5 
her eyes flashing with passionate excitement. \ 
“Let me see itl Let me see itl Hold it near } 
tome!” i 

Wondering not a littlo at this strange mani- \ 
festation, I held the hand on which the ring 5 
was placed, toward her. Her breath came \ 

quick—she touched it with her fingers. j 

“I had one once,” Bhe said, speaking slowly ] 
and with strong agitation, “and while I kept; 
it, I was happy. But I let it leave me, and : 
with it I lost my peace, my heart, my soul. ■ 
All lost—lost!” : 

She dropped my hand as abruptly as she had : 
taken it, and sinking down by the roadside she j 
burst into tears. Pitying the poor lunatic, for 
such I felt she must be, I would have stayed 
longer and attempted to soothe her wild grief, 
but she saw my intention, and catching up her 
basket, hurried out of sight. I rode thought¬ 
fully on toward the Grange. 

I found the inn with no difficulty, a low 
eaved building with a red tlxistlo painted over 
the doorway, and having seen to the accommo¬ 
dation of Selim, I entered and sat down by the 
fire which blazed in the great open chimney. 
A group of farmers were lounging about the 
room, and a red cheeked lassie was weaving 
Christmas wreaths to decorate the dingy little 
■Windows. Honest Sandy, in great commotion 
at having a strango gentleman in his house, 
flurried about and urged his hospitalities upon 
me. I was in too much agitation of mind to 


feel the least craving for food, though I had 
ridden so far; but I swallowed a glass of wine 
and threw myself on a long settle to rest, before 
proceeding to the Grange and to my promised 
meeting with the Wraith. 

For a whilo so absorbed was I, and lost in 
vague surmises, that I paid no heed to the buzz 
of conversation which the countrymen kept up. 
But by-and-by, a few words startled my ear, 
and arrested my attention. I listened. 

“There never was a kinder man. Was a poor 
body in distress, he was glad and ready to give 
him a lift. But he had a curious look with his 
eyes. I could not bo easy when ho looked at 
me.” 

“No one knew that he ever had an enemy,” 
chimed in my host. “I believe he went sud¬ 
denly mad and drowned himself.” 

“He died no natural death,” said the first 
speaker. “Who ever heard of one dying in his 
bed and then haunting his house ever after?” 

“There is a ghost, then!” I cried, growing 
excited as the conversation proceeded. The 
peasants, eyeing me curiously, responded, 

“ Yes, sir. Many a man of ub has crossed tho 
hill at midnight and seen the spectre marching 
up and down tho garden walk.” 

“Describe him, I pray of you.” 

“A tall, gaunt man in sheeted white,” said 
Sandy, while a shiver crept over the whole 
company. “He walks in long strides up and 
down the garden. Did you ever hear of him, 
stranger?” 

I did not want any of theso people to know 
my errand, so I shook my head, and leaving the 
; room, stood a moment in the open door. Tho 
; stars blinked brightly overhead. It was a clear 
night and I was not afraid nor superstitious. 

| “Why not go at once and solve this doubt?” 

I I asked myself. “Delay will but torment and 
| harass my already excited mind. The ghost 
; sent for mo and desires to see me. I am come 
; at his bidding; and the sooner we meot, the 
: better.” 

! No sooner thought than done. With swift 
j steps I crossed the fields that lay between the 
J inn and the Grange. I thought of my lost kins- 
j man and remembered his kindness to me in my 

I childhood. It had been told me that I was to 
bo his heir. What if some rich inheritance 
was even now to be bestowed on me! 

The stones of the old court-ynrd gave a me* 
. lancholy and lonesome ring as I crossed them, 
and the solitary fir treo by the gate swung its 
boughs to mournful music. It seemed a sad, 
{ weird place, a fit haunt for unquiet spirits. 

I All these outward tokens only increased my 
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anxiety to go onward. I gave a load knock at 
the door. Some moments elapsed, and then it 
creaked on its hinges, and a withered old man, 
holding a lamp above his head, peered out upon 
me. 

I expected to have some difficulty in effecting 
an entrance, but the old servant, scanning my 
appearance, merely said, 

“Aro you Mr. Dunallcn?” 

I was expected then, in this strange place! 
Replying wonderingly in the affirmative, the 
door was swung open and I was led across a 
wide hall to a door in the farther end. This 
too was opened. I looked in, as the servant 
drew back, and for a momont paused in dumb 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER II. 

TnB room was richly, even gorgeously fur¬ 
nished. Curtains of crimson fell in heavy folds 
over the windows, pictures in massivo frames 
adorned the walls, lounges and couches of 
velvet were placed hero and there, inviting to 
luxurious ease. 

A largo astral lamp burned on a centre-table, 
and in its light stood a beautiful girl of seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, richly attired and waiting to 
receive me. 

“Mr. Dunallcn?” she inquired, hesitating a 
moment as I approached her. 

I bowed in silence—it seemed to me I was in 
an enchanted palace. 

“I am Geneva Ware,” she said, simply, and 
showed ine ft seat. “Reuben,” she added, ad¬ 
dressing the servant who stood without, “bring 
refreshments for Mr. Dunallcn; he has traveled 
a long distance and must be weary.” 

“I wish for nothing,” I exclaimed—“indeed 
I will taste nothing. I stopped a half hour at 
tho inn,” 

Her large gray eyes rested inquiringly on me 
a moment. “At the inn!” she repeated Blowly. 
“ You should have come directly here. Reuben, 
send immediately for this gentleman’s horse and 
baggnge.” 

I would have prevented him, but her quiet, 
authoritative manner checked me. 

“Since she will have it so, I will stay,” I 
said to myself, “and if this is the ghost, it is 
well worth journeying to see.” 

As the servant retired she turned toward me 
again. 

“Do not ask rao how I knew that you were 
coming here,” she said, while her eyes fell 
under my gaze. “You are to stay with us a 
few days until a certain object of importance 
Is accomplished. In tho meanwhile-” 


< “I will respect the mystery of your house,” 
i I Interrupted. “ Do not fear that I shall trouble 
s you with idle questions. I acknowledge that I 
j do not understand the object of my journey 
$ hither, nor the strange rumors that I hove 
> heard. Yet I came by request and will remain 
5 cheerfully.” 

i She thanked me, more by the expressive 
S glance of her eyes, than by the movement of 
^ her lips, and taking some Unfinished embroi- 
i dery, she sat down near the fire. The fire- 

1 light, steady and bright, fell on her figure; and 
I looked at her, with a certain admiration, 
v mingled with awe. Her features were softly 
\ moulded, bands of brown hair were folded over 
j a Grecian forehead, her lips were mildly beau- 
$ tiful, and it was only when she lifted her eyes, 

\ that I became conscious of a quiet strength 
| and dignity of mien, unusual in one so young. 

\ There was nothing of the coyness of girlhood 
J about her, neither was there too much assu- 
\ ranee, but a maturity of face and bearing, 
| which betokened a life of thought, perhaps of 
' trial. 

£ A few moments Bhe sewed rapidly on her em- 
' broidery, but gradually Bhe allowed her work 
\ to cease, and a troubled expression came over 
| her face. 

j “You spoke of rumors,” she said, suddenly 
I lifling her eyes. “It cannot be that tales of 
i our unfortunate bouse have reached the great 
| city, the world in which you live.” 

| “No,” I replied; “until three days since I 

| wns not awaro of the existence of such a family; 
i nor had I ever heard the name of Rupert Ware; 

> nor do I yet know who he is, or how connected 
< with yourself.” 

* “He was my father," she said. 

5 “Was?” I repeated. “Then he is not now 
i living?” 

\ She hesitated a moment, and looked pained, 
v “When I was a child,” Bhe said, “there was 
; not a happier house for leagues about than this. 

\ My father and I lived together, and were Buffi- 
\ cient society for eaoh other; for my mother had 
: died before my recollection—yet, even in the 
! midst of his lavish kindness and affection, I 
| perceived, as I grew older, that he bore a secret- 
j trouble. It grew upon him until it took pos- 
| session of all his faculties. Suddenly he disap- 
1 peared. I do not say he died. No one knew 
I of his death, but he vanished from human know- 
\ ledge. It is all like a terrible dream to me.” 

! “This is a singular story,” I said, when she 
| had concluded, “and it renews in my memory 
| the stories that the villagers told in yonder inn. 

1 Was it all their fancy that the unquiet master 
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of the Grange still walks in his accustomed 
haunts?” 

Her eyes, which were bent upon me when I 
commenced my question, evaded my eyes as I 
concluded. 

“That I cannot answer you,” she said. “If 
it is so, you will surely behold him. But.this 
is a dark theme, and suggests thoughts too 
melancholy.” 

Reaching forward, she took a guitar from its 
nook in the corner. 

“Perhaps you are no lover of music,” she 
said; “or it may be you have sisters who sing 
far better than I.” 

“lam, like yourself, alone,” said I—“thelast 
of my family; and,” I added, “I passionately 
love music.” 

Her fingers wandered carelessly over tho 
strings, and she seemed seeking in her mind 
for a theme of song. Her face was pale, but 
her eyes shone with a deep, intense light. As 
I sat there, in that strange dwelling, beholding 
her bo beautiful, yet so mysterious, she seemed 
to mo a sibyl, and not a mere mortal maiden. 
While I still watched her, half bewildered by 
my fancies, her fingers Bwept the Btrings to 
more regular measure. Notwithstanding she 
had desired to change the gloomy theme, tho 
shadow was not yet lifted from her mind. In a 
clear, but peculiarly mournful voice, she im¬ 
provised these verses: 

“Haunted house, or haunted heart 1 
Which conceals tho deeper smart? 

Here are chill and Joyless rooms, 

Flitting shadows, hovering glooms, 

Many a fearful voice and face; 

Oh! thou dread and dreary place, 

Haunted house, I fly from theo. 

Yet the world could ne’er impart 
Peace to me, whose haunted heart 
Whispered of a promise spoken, 

Of a trust which had been broken. 

No new faith could gtve me cheer, 

No new promise could be dear; 

Haunted house, I cling to thee.” 

Ab she finished Binging she laid aside her 
guitar, and, rising, lighted a candle, which she 
gave to me without speaking. Her lips quivered 
with suppressed emotion, and her face wore on 
aspeot of patience, long wearied, yet still un¬ 
broken. She had eeemed a sibyl before; she 
seemed a martyr now. A martyr to some fierce 
duty which imprisoned her in this enchanted 
house, away from the bright world for which 
her beauty was made. 

I took the light, and, with a sober good night, 
followed the servant, who now appeared, to my 
tleeping-room. When he had left me, I threw 
myself on a seat, heedless of all about me. Tho 


song rung in my ears, so wildly mournful and 
foreboding. 

But presently, by an effort, I shook off the 
spell, and looked about me. The room was an 
old-fashioned bed-room, on the ground floor, 
furnished with a high, curtained bed, an ancient 
bureau, and high-backed chairs. A fire crackled 
in the fire-place, and relieved tho otherwise 
gloomy chamber. Thoroughly wearied, I quickly 
threw aside my clothing, and lay down to rost. 

I knew not how long I slept, but suddenly, 
out of a deep Bleep, I awoke, perfectly conscious, 
and, rising in bed, looked about me. The fire 
had long sinco gone out on the hearth, and the 
moon, unclouded, shone through the curtainless 
window. I felt a sense of oppression, of unac¬ 
countable restlessness; it seemed to me utterly 
impossible to sleep longer in that room. Chilly 
as the December night was, I longed for a breath 
of its bracing air, and I dressed myself slowly, 
standing by the hearth. Tho words “Haunted 
house, I fly from thee,” kept returning and 
dwelling on my fancy; and I know not to what 
state of morbid uneasiness my mind would have 
progressed, had not a sudden sound, a real ex¬ 
citement, at once dispelled my vapors, and roused 
me to the full possession of every faculty. 

The sound was a footstep, slow, distinct, regu¬ 
lar, like the precise and even troad of a night 
sentinel. By this, time I was fully dressed, and 
I stepped quickly to the window. 

Good heaven! wa3 that the spirit, the unquiet 
spectre of tho Grange? 

A tall figure, not in “sheeted white,” as the 
frightened villagers had told, but enveloped from 
head to foot in a cloak of sombre gray, was walk¬ 
ing slowly to and fro, not a dozen rods from my 
window. For some moments I stood perfectly 
motionless, while the blood ran chill in my veins, 
until I was convinced that I was not deceived, 
that something, whether flesh or spirit, was 
really walking before my eyes; and then, ro- 
membering my mysterious summons, I threw 
up the sash lightly, and leaped to the ground. 

As I sprang, tho spectre paused and stood 
perfectly silent, with its face toward mo. It 
was bo far off, however, and the moonlight was 
so indistinct, that I could not see the features, 
only a pale countenance, dim and shadowy. I 
started toward it, but; at my approach, the 
figure lifted one arm and waved me back. At 
the same time the hand, extended, let fall a 
slip of white paper, which fell fluttering to tho 
ground, and, still keeping its fnco toward mo, 
still waving me tfack, the spectro receded, until 
it was lost in the thick shadows of the grove. 

For a moment I hesitated whether I should not 
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traok the ghost to hiB hiding-place, but I for¬ 
bore, and satisfied myself with approaching the 
spot where he had stood, and seeking for the 
paper. I found it without trouble, a narrow 
slip of letter paper, clinging to the frosty 
ground. With this grasped closely in my hand, 
I returned, easily re-entered my window, shut 
it down, and, by the aid of a solitary coal which 
still gleamed among the ashes, I relit the wax 
candle Which had lighted mo to bed. 

The paper contained these words, written in 
tlio samo hand, the same style as my former 
note. 

“Seven years ago, come Christmas Eve, Hugh 
Dunallcn perished, but the hand that slew him 
forbore to touch his wealth. Vengeance, not 
avarice, aimed the euro blow. For you, his 
guiltless heir, it has been safely stored. 

“On Christmas Eve, at your peril sooner, 
follow the river path until you reach three oaks, 


< conceal any traces there might be of my night’B 
$ broken slumbers. Apparently I succeeded; for 
| she resumed the quiet and easy manner which 
i seemed habitual to her, and, after a few moments 
i of light conversation, Bhe led me to the break- 
J fast-table. 

\ She had looked beautiful and sibyl-like on 
i the previous evening; but this morning, as she 
? presided at the table, she wore a sweet and 

< womanly aspeot, even more alluring. She was 
^ attired as gracefully as, though moro simply 
!; than, the night before; and Ber face, in place of 
? that pallor which alone had marred its beauty, 

I ' wore a delicate blush that seemed called forth 
by the novelty of her position as hostess. 

While we were lingering at the table, a sud- 
\ den, confused murmur arose, outside of the 

I apartment, and, in a moment, the door was 
flung open, and the woman whom I had met on 
the roadside entered, with her basket of wares 


growing together, near a sudden bend of the \ 
stream. Thoro seek and find your inherit- J 
ance.” s 

I slept no moro that night, but paced the room ' 
in a tumult of doubts. Was there indeed a mur- s 
derer concealed within these precincts? and was I 
it for mo to seek and to prove the dark crime? | 
Geneva’s face, so pure and perfect in its sad s 
loveliness, came before me, and I shrank from > 
the thought of being an avenger, when she, the \ 
innocent, must Buffer with the evil doer. I re- j 
solved to be silent, and to wait until the ap- \ 
pointed hour, before concluding my plan of i 
action. 5 

CHAPTER III. ^ 

The sun roso as brightly, and smiled as j; 


hung about ber waist. Geneva turned her head 
as the door opened, but when the wistful face 
of the stranger met her gaze, she grow instantly 
pale, and, rising, looked with mingled sternness 
and terror on the intruder. 

The woman’s countenance was even more pale 
and haggard than when I had seen her first, and 
her fierce, passionate eyes wandered restlessly 
about, as if seeking something they never could 
find. Sho had torn some red berries from the 
wintry boughs on her way, and had woven for 
her head a fanciful wreath. As she met Geneva’s 
eye, she smiled vacantly, and pointed to the 
garland. 

“ It is almost Christmas time,” she said, “ and 
I am beginning to gather my holly and cedar. 
You know we shall want to deck all these win- 


serenely, the following morning, into the win- i dows with wreaths, and light candles in every 
dows of Ware Grange, as if no dark gloom had < room. You may festoon your gay parlor just 
ever overshadowed it, no secret horror clung i as you please; but I am come to deck tho north 


about its walls. Not yet recovered from the ^ chamber—the gloomy north chamber.” 
bewildering vision of the night, I felt eager to \ Geneva, pale and trembling, could not speak, 
see Geneva’s faco again, to learn if B he were | but motioned with her hand for her to go away, 
indeed moro than another and fairer spectre | It was very evident that the woman was insane, 
of this house of shadows. \ but this excess of terror, in one so self-reliant 

I descended to the room in which sho had re- [ as Geneva, startled me. 


ceived me tho previous evening, but she was not 
there. Her guitar, however, was in the spot 
where sho had left it, her sewing lay on the 
centrc-tablo, and various little tokens of bor 
handiwork gave an added charm to tho costly 
apartment. 

In a few moments she appeared and cordially 
bade mo good morning; but, while speaking with 
mo, I perceived that her keen oyea were reading 
my countenance with a secret anxiety. I en¬ 
deavored, by the cheerfulness of my manner, to 


“My good woman,” said I, rising and ap¬ 
proaching her, “I think Miss Ware does not 
care to purchase of you this morning; you will 
bo moro likely to succeed at the village.” 

Her eyes lighted up wildly while I spoke, and 
throwing aside her basket, she caught my hand. 
I did not like her grasp, and withdrew it quickly. 

“OhI it is you I am seeking!” she cried. 
“You have got the diamond—the preoious dia¬ 
mond. Give me that and I will go; I will never 
trouble you again.” 
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“Send her away,” said Geneva; ‘‘she has • 
been hero before, and I dread her.” 

“No, no. Do not send me!” cried the lunatic, j 
“I did not come for your sake, proud girl; I do j 
not know you; it is him I seek.” * i 

“Give it to me! It is my own,” she said, < 
imploringly, and, with an expression of keen j 
pain upon her face. “It is my diamond. Should ; 
I not know it anywhere? and to think it should ! 
come to me here! It is my own; my heart would ■ 
not ache so, if it were not my own.” i 

I did not know what to say. Her distress! 
moved me, and at the same time Geneva’s look; 
of terror made me again approach her and en- ! 
deavor to persuade her away. She paid no at- j 
tention whatever to my words, but with her eyes j 
bent on the ring she went on half in soliloquy, i 

“I was so glad, bo happy, when he gave it to | 
me first; he told mo then it had a charm, and I j 
did not know what he meant. But when I lost; 
it, then I knew, for all my joy went from me— • 
a demon came to me. But I will take it again ; 
and go to him. I will hold it to my lips before : 
his eyes and he will forgive mo, and my heart: 
will never aohe again, and my brain will never j 
burn. I Bhall rest—I Bhall rest.” 

“I cannot wait,” she added, in a sharp, angry 
tone. “Why do you stand there wondering at j 
me? Give me my ring or I will snatch it from 
your hand.” 

I repelled her touch and hade her to be silent. 

“Let ub bare no more of this folly,” I Baid. 
“Go quietly away, or I Bhall be forced to send 
you.” 

Her face changed almost instantly, and she 
looked so perfectly Bane, so grieved at my harsh¬ 
ness, that I drew back involuntarily. 

“Do not send me away,” she repeated. “Do 
you not know me ? lam Margaret—Margaret,” 
dwelling softly on the name as if it pleased her 
ear. “He gave me the ring, up in the north 
chamber, and I, poor, false Margaret, I gave it 
to you.” 

“ Miss Ware,” said I, “it iB useless to attempt 
to reason with this poor woman, for my un¬ 
lucky diamond has quite bewildered what little 
sense she had before. Let me lead you to an¬ 
other room, for this excitement ia making you 
ill; and then I will return and show this 
stranger the path to the village.” 

Geneva, still agitated, moved to obey my re¬ 
quest, but the Bame instant, the woman, who 
had watched ub keenly, took up her basket and 
loft the room. Geneva hastened to the window, 
and in a few moments saw her gliding away, 
down the field path. Believed of her anxiety, 
she turned toward me smiling. 


“You must be surprised to see me so moved 
at the sight of a harmless unfortunate,” she 
said, “but I have a peculiar dread of her. By 
fair means or foul she has obtained a know¬ 
ledge of our family secrets, which I fear she will 
use to the ruin of this poor house. Now and 
then she wanders this way, and I am in constant 
anxiety until she leaves the neighborhood.” 

“Something more than simple misfortune has 
rendered her what she is,” I replied. “She 
meant more than wo knew when she called her¬ 
self false Margaret. But I cannot account for 
her eagerness to possess this ring.” 

“The diamond ha9 had a peculiar charm in 
all eyes,” said she, thoughtfully. “Have you 
not read stories of its supernatural powers? 
Perhaps the sight of it recalls some superstition 
of her youth.” 

Wereturnedto tho drawing-room as she spoke, 
and while Geneva seated herself with her needle¬ 
work, I took a book which lay open on the table 
and read to her. No allusion was made to the 
incident of the past night, but casting from U8 
all sad and foreboding thoughts, with books, 
with music, and with conversation the day 
passed away. That golden day in my memory \ 
It was the sunrise of love—the dawn of a new 
existence. I forgot tho dark mysteries which 
hung about my companion. I Baw only her en¬ 
trancing beauty, heard only from her lips the 
echoes of a heart warm, generous and true, a 
mind noble and exalted, A thrilling ambition 
took possession of me. I would, when this fate¬ 
ful Christmas was over, go away and plunging 
into the labor of life, win fame and glory, and 
then, when success had crowned me, I would 
return and win her. How could I ever dream 
away another hour of life! All my past years 
looked empty and worthless. How little had 
satisfied my ambition; how little had filled my 
heart! Fired by this new passion, all life 
looked larger and nobler to me, and my pulse9 
already throbbed with the sense of strength and 
of victory. 

But the day, bright and enchanting as it was, 

: must have an end. It was already late when I 
took my lighted candle to retire, yet even then 
; I lingered. 

1 “Give me one more song,” I said, “one of 
i more cheerful mood than that of last evening. 
\ It rang in my ears all night and gave me strange 
1 dreams.” 

| A warm blush overspread her face, but she 
j took the instrument and preluded a few mo- 
v ments in Bilence. Then she sung, but sweet aa 
> her accents were, their undertone of Badnew 
» was still the same. 
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“Joyful morn or peaceful ere, 

One alone the fatea decree, 

Each must have & time to grieve, 

And a Joy for each most be. 

Blessed ho whose early tears 
Sanctify more blissful yeare. 

Youth’s sweet flowers may all too soon 
Wear tbo Impress of decoy 
And the glory of the noon 
Die In wrathful clouds oway # 

Morning hours are swiftly past, 

Giro me only poaco at last!” 

“And now good night,” said she, with a 
smile, “and may no evil vision disturb your 
rest.” 

I did not sleep at once and so deeply as on 
the previous night, for now that I was alone 
and away from the fascination of (geneva’s 
presence, my mind was more disturbed by 
thoughts of what had occurred within the last 
two days. I half expected to bo roused again 
at dead of night to meet the apparition of the 
gray cloak. With this expectation, I watched 
rather than slept, yet so far was I overcome by 
the unusual excitement, that I lost my con¬ 
sciousness now and then, but was awakened 
every hour by the regular striking of the great 
clock in the hall. At midnight I rose and looked 
out of the window, but all was still, and the 
placid moonlight rested on the desolate ground. 
Concluding that the spectre had finnlly vanished, 
I returned to my couch and fell into a profound 
slumber. 

I dreamed that it was Christmas Eve, and I 
was alone, seeking for my treasure, beneath the 
three tall oaks by the river side. I had cut 
deeply into the brown turf, and my spado was 
beginning to strike against something which 
gave a metallic ring, when a rustle in the 
bushes caught my ear and nlmost before I could 
turn toward it, a serpent sprung from the thicket 
and stung me on the hand. 

With an exclamation of pain I awoke, but 
was it all a dream? My hnnd still smarted 
with the recent pnin; I sat up on the bedside 
and looked about me. The window was wide 
open, and a piercing wind blew in, scattering my 
clothing from the chair on which I had thrown 
it. Again the smarting of my finger drew my 
attention to it, but—mystery upon mystery— 
a drop of blood covered a little scratch upon 
my joint, and the ring, the diamond wns gone! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Early as it was when I sought the drawing¬ 
room tli o following morning, Geneva was there 
before me, gayly decorating the walls and win- i 
dows with Christmas garlands. In a few words j 


< I told her of the*night’s disaster. Bhe looked 
5 pale and terrified, while her wreaths dropped, 
i unnoticed, to the floor. Deep as was my chagrin 
j at the loss of my diamond, the sight of her sym¬ 
pathy warmed my whole heart with a delicious 

joy. 

“It is—it must be Margaret,” Bhe said. “No 
| one else could have dreamed of such an act. 
\ There is not a servant in the house whom you 
$ might not trust with all your possessions.” 
v “I do not doubt that it is the crazy woman,” 
* I returned, “hut now is it possible for me to 
find her? Where are her haunts?” 

“I do not know; but the whole neighborhood 
j shall be searched at once. Eeuben shall go in 
$ one direction——” 

l “And I in another. I would not willingly 
\ lose so valuable a gem, especially when it is all 
l that remains of my family’s wealth. I must 
i Beek for it thoroughly.” 

\ “And I—what can I do?” she said, eagerly, 
j “Can I be of no service?” 

| I assured her that she could not, and, with 
\ as little delay as possible, the two servants and 
5 myself hurried away. It was a rough region 
} among these hills, but the old servants were 

1 ' familiar with every covert and glen for miles. 
With the aid of our horses we searched every 
recess of the forest, and every nook of the hills, 

$ where it was possible that such a wild wanderer 
\ would attempt to hide herself. Hour after hour 
\ went by, and my anxiety began to merge itself 
| in wonder. We inquired at every dwelling, both 
j! in the little village and along the unfrequented 
< roadB, but no one had seen her, and at nightfall, 
s weary and disappointed, wo turned homeward, 
j The diamond, I felt assured, was irrevocably 
\ lost. 

\ My Bpirits sank as I approached the house. 
What was it but a haunt of insane spirits, where 
only one Bweet human heart throbbed in loneli¬ 
ness and sorrow! 

Geneva did not come to welcome me as I re¬ 
turned, but looking troubled and harassed, she 
talked earnestly apart with the elder servant. 
He, too, seemed startled, and, almost without 
heeding me, they disappeared, hurrying into 
the house. “What new witchcraft is being 
wrought out?” I asked myself, easily vexed in 
my state of weariness and disappointment. 

In half an hour I was called to the supper- 
table, but Geneva was not there, and the meal 
was lonely and tasteless. But remembering tho 
tour which still lay before me, for it was Christ¬ 
mas Eve, I endeavored to swallow something to 
sustain roy well tried strength. Strange and 
unaccountable as the whole plan seemed to me, 
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I vras resolved to obey all the directions of the 
note, and to see if indeed Hugh Dunallen's trea¬ 
sure was buried in the earth, where he had 
fallen. If I should find such to bo the case, 
then all doubts of his death by foul means would 
cease; a real meaning would, by necessity, be 
attached to the ghostly confession, and vafcue 
suspicions would give way to the stern and 
active search of justice. 

I had already, tired of waiting for Geneva’s 
reappearance, supplied myself with a lantern, 
and started to leave the house for my walk to 
the river, when, as I stood in the door, her 
dress rustled on the staircase. 

“Do not go!” she Baid, speaking tremulously 
and with difficulty. “It is too late for our pur¬ 
pose to be thus fulfilled. Come with me.” 

I obeyed, laying aside quickly my night lan¬ 
tern, and my out-door gear. She reascended 
the staircase, and I wonderingly followed her. 
She led the way to a chamber on the north end 
of the house, somewhat removed from the other 
apartments by a long passage which seemed to 
separate it from the main building. At the 
door she paused, and looked pleadingly at me. 

“Whatever you see,” she said, “remember 
that the wrongs of others brought about this 
ruin, and forgive—for my sake.” 

I raised her hand to my lipa in silence, for 
her imploring words went to my heart. She 
opened the door, and I followed her into the 
chamber. 

A bare floor, a hard field bed, scanty furni¬ 
ture, and darkened windows, in strange contrast 
to the luxuriousness of the lower apartments, 
met my gaze, and on the bed, with the large, 
gray cloak thrown carelessly over him, lay a 
man, whose pallid cheek and glassy eye be¬ 
tokened that death was at hand. He was not 
an aged man, but some dark and terrible sorrow 
had made his hair gray. I knew him at a glance 
as the spectre of the garden. 

Geneva went toward him and sat down on the 
couch by his side. “He is come, father,” she 
whispered, and then her white fingers strayed 
among his gray locks, and her eyes rested wist¬ 
fully on his changing countenance. 

Rupert Ware, it could be no other, fixed his 
hollow, gray eyes on me, and beckoned me to 
a sent at his side. I obeyed, and then with a 
long, searching gate he scanned my face. 

“Thank God!” he uttered, at last, “there is 
no look of your kinsman in your face. You 
are yet unscathed by crime—but he- 

“Let me tell you my story, for you are his 
nephew, and have a right to know the cause of 
our deadly enmity,” he said, directly. 


} I expressed my anxiety to know all, to have 
i this mystery cleared up, yet warned him not to 
| exert his strength beyond its limits. 

| “This Grange, noltfh) neglected,” he said, 
J “was once a noble country seat, handed down 
\ from father to son, ever since the first llupert 
\ Ware, a solitary, misanthropic man, chose this 
* mountain glen for his homestead. Here, in my 
youth, I broifght my bride, and one more fair 
never gladdened a bridegroom’s heart. I did 
not shut her up in this lonesortie retreat, for 
having wealth and leisure we traveled from city 
< to city, yearly, sharing in all the gayeties of the 
ij world. She was everywhere courted and flat- 

I tered by the proudest in the land, and I was not 
afraid. I did not dream of danger. Geneva!” 
“Father!” 

“Give me wine; I must have strength.” 

He drank one or two draughts from the cup 
which she presented, and then with a firmer 
voice prooeeded. 

“At a Northern city, on the summer after 
Geneva was born, we met Dunallen. He was a 
< man of the world, a professed admirer-of beauty, 
< and he paid unlimited homage to my wife. I 
5 began to Bee a change in her; she was weary 
j* of my society and went more than ever into gay 
\ assemblies. Inwardly chiding myself- for my 
<1 suspicion, I yet deemed it wise to return. But 
| I was too late; her heart was already poisoned. 
| We were followed on our journey by Dunallen, 
( but, bold as he was, he dared not come to my 
> house. She seemed happy again, and I thought 
< her safe, but he, serpent like, was lurking in 
> the neighborhood and watching for her when- 
| ever she went abroad. At last, one night, I 
i came home to a hearth desolate and disgraced; 
l she had fled with her betrayer.” 

[ Again he tasted the wine, but his face was 
ghastly, his utterance impeded. 

< “I did not follow them, but I clasped my 
i child to my arms and vowed that sooner or later 
< he should atone to me. I. would not seek him 
| then, in the first exultation of his success—my 
c vengeance could wait—wait until he was weary 
l of his ill got treasure—until, perhaps, he re- 
\ gretted and repented his evil folly—until death 
l by ray hand would seem most bitter, moBt 
J terrible. 

| “Years passed, and I lived only for my child. 

■ My heart grew to her as the one thing left of 
[ my happiness; and well has she repaid me. 

| “ But I knew the hour would come, and seven 

t years ago this night, it was at hand. 

“Long since ho had cast off his miserable 
i victim, and she had gone, I knew not whither, 

! to hide her woe and remorse. He too had 
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changed and had settled into a grave and sober 
m&n^itmade my revenge the sweeter. 

“DelN^tafeN^m^ong silence that I had 
forgotten orfoflB^By wrongs, he had the 
boldness to^omo a tour of some kind, [ 

among these hills. I vHifched for him. As he \ 
passed by my gates at mghtfall^ journeying on j 
horseback, I roie out and took my place at his | 
Bide. There was no salutation, no need of any 
words between us, but his face blanched. His 
steel waB as sharp as mine, and,wo fought hand 
to hand, but the God of vengeance was on my 
side and hc^cll, and where he fell I buried him. 

“Nothing now remained but for me to change 
to gold all the wealth which be carried with 
him, and to bury that also out of sight, and then 
I vowed to look no more-on human faces. I 
told my child the fearful tale, and bade her be 
faithful to ine; and then I buried myself and 
my ruin in this gloomy chamber, never breath¬ 
ing the outer air except in the dead solitude 
of night. I had yet one interest on earth be¬ 
side that of my child; I had no desire to rob 
Dunallen’s heir of his just inheritance. For the 
purpose of restoring your own to you, I ascer¬ 
tained, by means of my faithful Reuben, the 
tirao when you would be of age, and on that day 
I sent my summons to you. It was my plan to 
fly henco with Geneva, while you were search¬ 
ing in the forest. But it was not so to be. The 
fearful malady which has consumed my vitals 
for years past, lias been aggravated by the ex¬ 
citement of your coming, and my hours are 
numbered. 

“Genova has kept my secret—sho has been 
true to me. In one thing only I deceived her— 

I told her that her mother was doad.” 

Here Geneva started, and looked with wild 
amazement in her father’s face. 

“Not dead!” she uttered. “My mother liv¬ 
ing?” 

“She lives—less wretched than I, for fate 
has been merciful, and darkened her memory 
of the past. Margaret! Margaret!” 

As ho spoke this name in a changed and hol¬ 
low voice, ho raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked wildly toward tho door. Our eyes fol¬ 
lowed hia startled gaze, and I sprung to my 
feet as I beheld the crazy Margaret. 

“Woman, this is the chamber of death!” I 
cried. “Why are you here?” 

She looked toward me, and smiled, and I per- 
ooived that her eyes no longer Bhono with the 
wild light of insanity; they were mild and tear¬ 
ful. Sho glided toward the bed, and, sinking 
down at the Bick man’s side, she held up to his 
eyes tho diamond ring. t 


“Rupert,” she whispered, “I have found it 
again—tho diamond you gavo me on my wed¬ 
ding day. I gave it to him who broke my heart, 
but God has sent it back to me. Put it upon 
my finger once more and I shall be forgiven.” 

His eyes grew fixed and glassy; at the sight 
of his countenance her anguish became intense. 

“Forgive—forgive me!” Bhe cried. “One 
word, Rupert, before you die.” 

He reached out his band, and, taking the ring 
from her, looked long and sorrowfully in her 
face, and put it upon her finger. 

“Geneva,” he Baid, “forgive your mother!” 
The next instant, and before Genova could 
; reply, his eyes closed—he was dead. 

: Geneva flung herself upon her father’s breast, 

; and gave way to her long restrained tears; but 
j Maropret Ware rose and turned to me. 

* “May I keep it?” Bhe said. “It was Rupert’s 
| gift, and to see it, to hold it even now, has Bcat- 
i tered the darkness from my brain. Tell me I 
! may keep it, and I will go in peace.” 

; I should have deemed it sacrilege to take it 
5 from her now, and bo I told her. Sho thanked 
! me, and, turning to the bed, pressed a kiss on 
j Geneva’s tearful face. Geneva returned the 
careBs, but again shrinking from her, she hid 
[ her face on the cold bosom of her dead father. 
11 approached the orphaned girl, and taking her 
: hand tried to lead her away. I called her by 
| tender names, I told her she was not alone, that 
11 was with her, I would be true to her forever. 

: When at length, soothed and calmed, I led 

* her out of the chamber, her mother was not to 
| be found. She had gone as silently as she had 
1 come, and we never saw her more. 

> I stnyed a month longer at the Grange, and 
1 as Geneva’s betrothed, settled all the neglected 
! affairs of the estate. In the meantime I found 
j the treasure in tho exact spot to which I had 
| been directed, and took possession of it, as the 
; rightful heir. This done, I bade farewell to 
: Ware Grange—nor did I go alone. I could not 
i leave Geneva there amid all the gloomy and 
; fearful memories of that haunted house. Bhe 
| went with me as my bride. 

; We searched vainly for the unfortunate woman 
: whose sin had wrought such direful ruin, but 
j she wandered about no more, and the place of 
: her retreat was securely hidden. Two years 
; after our marriage, a little sealed package was 
! brought to me, one evening, directed to Arthur 
i and Geneva Dunnllen. I opened it, and gazing 
j curiously into the little ebony casket, we beheld 

* the diamond ring. There was no word, nor 
i message accompanying it, but we knew that 
; Margaret Ware was at rest. 
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THE MODE] 

BY FRANK L 

By way of doing penance for my Bins—I can 
think of no other motive which could have ac¬ 
tuated me—I once went to pass a summer in the 
country in company with a young artist friend 
of mine. 

I had known him for quite a length of time, 
and had always considered him a “charming 
fellow.” Of course he had the thousand pecu¬ 
liarities which are so thoroughly monopolized 
by artistic and literary geniuses in general. He 
would be moody when he ought to have been 
full of life; irritable, sarcastic, deeply impressed 
by the idea that he wms not properly appre¬ 
ciated; but I never noticed those little foibles— 

I had lived before in the house with a live 
genius, and, from my experience in that sort 
of thing, knew exactly how to pass it by. 

So the early summer days came on, and 
Langley entered my room on the brightest and 
laziest of mornings, where I sat with a pile of 
blank paper before me, a pen in my hand, an 
unopened letter by my side from a certain 
Magazine publisher, the contents of which I 
could have deciphered with my eyes dosed 
ns easily as Dan Hume, or any other medium 
or clairvoyant, for everywhere I turned I saw 
before my eyes, “Late in the month—press 
waiting!” Bless you, I had already a pile of 
letters nearly ns high as myself, for I am not, 

I grieve to confess, a tall man, and my good 
friend, the publisher, might have spared him¬ 
self the trouble of rewriting the same familiar 
phrases by just jotting down, “Please refer to 
my last letter, it will be just as applicable this 
month as last.” 

There I sat, biting the feather of my quill, 
and gazing as anxiously at the window of the 
opposite house, as if I expected to draw inspi¬ 
ration out of tho closed shutters, when our 
young artist entered in his usual nonchalant 
way, and flung himself in a graceful nttitude 
upon my sofa; trust genius for finding by in¬ 
stinct the easiest seat in tho room, it has great 
capacities in that respect! 

I pushed asido my paper, consoling myself 
for my idleness by thinking it was necessary to 
be polite, and lent my attention to his detail of 
grievances. The city was so stupid, so con¬ 
ventional—he must have fresh air and nature, 
or he should die! Tho upshot of it was, that 


RN VESTAL. 

EE BENEDICT. 

1 lie proposed that I should accompany him on a 
i summer excursion, and I, unsuspecting crea- 

■ ture, readily consented. 

i I finished my article as best I might, packed 
! a few traps into my traveling trunk, and armed 

■ with the last new novel and a fishiug-rod, was 
: quite ready to start. We had a pleasant trip 
• up the river, sitting upon deck in the moon- 
; light, while my friend raved about the glorious 
: night, and I smoked my meerschaum regardless 

of the horrified ladies who passed, listening to 
his fine sentiments, which puzzled me quite as 
: much, coming from him, as they had done when 
I originally read them in Iluskin. I insisted 
upon going to bed at last—if getting into one 
of those animated boxes in the state-rooms can 
thus be termed—and fell asleep with Langley’s 
ravings about the delights of country life and 
nature ringing in my ear—dreamed that Ruskin 
was punching mo in the side with his last article, 
which had assumed the shape of a brass pointed 
umbrella, and woke to find the artist giving me 
vigorous thumps in the region of my liver, and 
shouting that it was daylight, we at Hudson, 
and only ten minutes in which to reach the rail¬ 
way depot. 

I may lay claims to good temper when I say 
that I rose without grumbling—I, who liate a 
morning that lias the impudence to present 
itself before ten o’clock, and unaccompanied by 
hot coffee and buttered rolls! Rise I did, and 
breakfastlcss, still in a short space of time wo 
were whirling on as fast as an express train 
could bear us. 

Our destination was a spot I had never visited, 
only three or four miles from the Shaker village 
of New Lebanon, at the base of the Berkshire 
lulls, and within an easy walk of Qucechy, and 
other wonders. Even to the eyes of a hungry 
man it was a pleasant sight! An old farm 
house surrounded by great trees, overgrown 
with vines, and not another dwelling near! 

Not a female to be seen but the farmer’s sen¬ 
sible wife—no delicate ladies to be cared for,, 
no quoting of poetry, no love-making, no peti¬ 
tioning for album verses! I fairly shouted with 
delight. Here one might wear a blue shirt in 
freedom, go unshaven, and smoko a short pipe 
unmolested—it appeared to me a new Utopia. 

After breakfast we sallied out. A few momenta 
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walk through the fields brought us to the bor- j 
ders of a small lake, partially surrounded by j 
mountains, and altogether the loveliest spot one j 
can well imagine. 1 

That day whs given to delightful ifidolencc. ; 
We sat under the trees, took little voyages in j 
the sail boat, hunted for Mowers, and passed a ; 
truly happy morning. I went to bed at night: 
equally pleased with my friend, the good wife’s 
biscuits, and the world in general. 

Before 1 fell asleep, my conscience reproached 
me that I had ever allowed myself to think Lang¬ 
ley had any of the faults, such as selfishness 
or egotism, with which I had occasionally re¬ 
proached him. 

The next day was equally bright, and passed 
off tolerably well. I went out with him while 
he sketched, and as it happened to be in the 
woods, sketching in the open air struck me as 
a very pleasant occupation. But the next, and 
the next, and the next! Oh! shade of Lorraine, 
Turner, or whoever you please, I shudder as I 
recall that lime! 

The demon took full possession of Langley's 
sou l—yes. 1 assert it, nothing else could account 
for that man’s vagaries and enormities. He 
dragged me out of bed by daylight—he insisted 
on my climbing hills to sec the sun rise—he 
forced ine to accompany him on walks of several 
miles to his sketching places—he gave me the 
heaviest of his traps to carry, on the plea that 
their weight made his hand shaky—he trotted 
me about, dragged me up and down, till 1 looked 
like the ghost of myself, and had not even the 
energy left to expostulate. 

He would be seized with a desire to draw 
pitcher plants, or sonic other diabolical things 
that grew in the swamp; up to my knees in the 
mud must I follow to watch his operations, and 
praise every stroke of his brush. Lauguage is 
weak to express what I suffered! 

I have sat for hours perched like a partridge 
on the top of a rail fence—I have groaned for 
half a day in n wheat field exposed to a July 
have crouched on the lake shore and 
held the boat still by main force, while ho sat 
in it and worked away at an old gray rock—l 
have stood for every figure imaginable, biped 
or quadruped, erect or on all fours, that was 
required in his middle distances, and all without 
a murmur. It never occurred to Langley that 
I could be tired—never entered his mind that I 
might prefer some other amusement to that of 
being useful. 

Nor with it all is any one to suppose that he 
was more amiable than the children of genius 
arc wont to be. Every misfortune was my fault; 


I was blamed for the heat of the day; or if it 
rained, 1 was fretted at as if my prayers had 
brought it down. As he was still a young artist, 
his sketches often did not meet his expectations, 
then he would indignantly tear them up, and in 
less tlinn five minutes, by some ingenious theory, 
show that it was not owing to his want of prac¬ 
tice, but to my stubbornness, ignorance, or the 
like. 

I bore this for three weeks. Will my worst 
enemy ever again call me unnmiablc? I humored 
that young wretch in everything, almost forgot 
that I had a will or a wish of my own. 

On the third Saturday I went to bed with an 
excruciating headache, the like of which only a 
nervous person can comprehend. Some inno¬ 
cent people may suppose that my young artist 
stayed at homo with me. He did, just long 
enough to tell me that people who fell sick in 
the country ought to be gibbeted, that it was 
nothing but pure willfulness, and so on. I think 
I should have seriously injured the physiognomy 
of genius had ho remained much longer; but 
having delivered tlioso delectable opinions lie 
flounced out of the room, and I had a day of 
delicious quiet. 

The early tea was over, and I, feeling much 
relieved, was seated bj the open window smok¬ 
ing ray pipe and inhaling the fragrance of the 
clambering roses, when Langley returned. 

1 saw that lie was in a state of great excite; 
ment; he could settle down to nothing; the 
sketch he had taken with him was not a quarter 
finished, and it was quite evident that some¬ 
thing out of the common order of things had 
happened. I saw that he wished me to ask 
what was the matter, and I consequently held 
my tongue; it is a rule of mine never to gratify 
| that amiable weakness in anybody. 

“Such a day as this has been,'’ he burst out 
: at length, unable longer to keep silence. 

; “A very pleasant one to mo,** 1 replied, 

; quietly; “ I find that I am charming society 
| for myself, and don’t make constant demand! 
; cither on body or mind.” 

[ “Now you are going to be sneering and snr- 
; castic!” he exclaimed. “You ure the most un* 
; sympathetic fellow in existence.” 

: “llow so?” I asked. 

; “Why here I come home with my head and 
[heart full, anxious for some one with whom I 

can talk freely, and-” 

! “I won’t even ask you what the matter is! 
| My dear fellow, I knew that it was quite un¬ 
necessary; I am acquainted with the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of genius—you couldn’t keep it to your- 
\ self if you would.” 
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.Langley frowned and parted his moustache; 
but as I only laughed and insisted on keeping 
my temper—the most irritating thing in the 
world to an augry ruau—my excitable painter 
was forced to recover his good nature. 

“Now, do be a nice fellow,” he said, coax- 
ingly. “I met with the prettiest little romance 
to-day—I can tell you about it, though I wouldn't 
any one else.” 

Now I am only human—true, I may possess 
sundry little perfections—but I am human still, 
and 1 do love a little romance or a bit of gossip! 
I softened gradually into a state of serenity, and 
after a little smoothing of his ruflled plumage, 
ray companion grew quite amiable and confiding. 

“When I went out this morning, I meant to 
have a good day’s sketching, but somehow 1 
dawdled away all the forenoon in the woods 


v trembling from head to foot with excitement 
£ and fright. I made her sit down until she was 
S wholly recovered, and, as 1 flatter myself that I 
\ am not a very terrible object, she soon forgot 
£ her alarm, and we conversed quite freely. 

\ “The dearest, sweetest little thing! She is 
\ onlj seventeen; she has been with the Shakers 
$ four years—an old gorgon of an aunt, to whose 
| care she was left, joined the society, and brought 
> her there. The old hyena is dead, and poor 
s Lucy!—that is her name—is wretched enough. 

^ “I can’t tell you how 1 found it all out—she 
\ la the most modest thing, but so frank and inno- 
^ cent! I swear to you I would have carried her 
<; off by main force, then and there, and trusted 
1 to her loving me afterward, but, just at that 
1 moment, the wretches below set up a howl after 
; her, and she had to run.” 


above the Shaker houses, and hardly got my 
sketch drawn in. 

“In the afternoon several of the Shaker girls, 
guarded by one or two of the old mother dragons, 
came up into the field after strawberries. I was 
lying behind a fallen tree where they could not 
see me, and I remained quite still watching 
them. How they did chatter! I believe if you 
made a woman pass her life shut up in a band-: 
box, eho would find something to talk about! 
There was one little thing I couldn’t help but; 
notice—as graceful as a fairy even in that ugly : 
dress, and her face looked all the prettier from j 
its contrast with that diabolical bonnet. ; 

“I must have lain there for an hour, and was ; 
just thinking about jumping up suddenly to see I 
them scamper like so many quails, when the ^ 
pretty girl wandered off by herself, and sat; 
down quite near me. She looked so pale and ! 
sad, it was really pitiful. The rest gradually ' 
picked their way down hill, until a little hollow 
at the foot hid them from our view as effectually 
as it concealed us from them. 

“My little Shakcrcsa gave a weary sort of 
sigh, and rose to follow the others, when a clump 
of wild roses, growing very near mo in the edge i 
of the woods, attracted her attention. She set \ 
her basket down, and ran to pick them; but, just ^ 
as she passed my hiding-place, her foot slipped, $ 
and she fell heavily against a log. I sprang | 
toward her, and raised her up. She was quite \ 
stunned for a few moments, but I carried her to $ 
the spring close by, sprinkled water in her face, s 
and, when bIic recovered her senses, she found' 
herself half lying on the grass, with her head on i 
my shoulder. t 

“Such a little strangled shriek as she gave! % 


j I listened in perfect silence, and even after 
| ho had done made no remark. 

! “Wasn’t it strange? Did you ever hear any- 
| thing more romantic? What do you think of 

j it?” 

; “I think wo will leave this place to-morrow.” 
! “The deuce wc will! Why I want you to go 
to the meeting and see her, and next Monday 
: they are going Btrawberrying in tho same 
: place.” 

“What is that to you? What right have you 
amusing yourself at that poor girl’s expense, 
exposing her to the anger of the society, and 
making her in every way wretched?” 

“I am not a brute, sir! I love that girl, and 
I mean to marry her. She will be just the wife 
for me—all nature—not like the girls you have 
flirted with for the last ten years, bepainted and 
betwittcred till they are as hideous as hot-houso 
plants.” 

I gave a prolonged whistle, but was soon 
obliged to confess that Langley was quite in 
earnest. I knew what an impulsive young 
wretch he was, and only wondered that he did 
not carry the young girl away before the very 
eyes of all the elders in the settlement. 

“Now will you stay and help me?" he asked, 
after half an hour’s insane recitation of the 
girl’s perfections. “Arc you my friend or not? 
This is the time to prove it. Go, if you choose, 
but here I stay till Lucy consents to fly with 
me.” 

I knew that it was entirely useless to oppose 
him, and I promised to go next day to tho meet¬ 
ing. The truth was, I loved tho young repro¬ 
bate much better than he deserved, and would 
not for the world have left him at such a time. 


But I explained it all to her, and, like a sensible > All night he could neither rest nor let me, and 
girl, she thanked me warmly, although she was I tho next morning he was quite insane, until we 
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were safely ensconced in the farmer’s old wagon, s 
and driving toward the village as rapidly as the \ 
still-kneed plough horse could carry us. | 

Everybody who has visited New Lebanon 
must remember the two rows of ugly dwellings, s 
and the great yellow mceting-liouse at tho foot $ 
of the hill. There were not many visitors, at j 
the springs that summer, so there were but few s 
strangers present in the church. ^ 

It always had a singular etlect upon me, that s 
cold, dreary building, with the men and women $ 
seated in motionless rows at either end. The ; 
brethren were in general repulsive-looking 
enough; but many of the younger women had 
singularly interesting faces, and, sitting there 
with their shroud-like gowns, they reminded me 
of so many sepulchral images. 

The early part of tho services was tame 
enough; sermons and exhortations from several 
of Ithe elders, a hymn or two; then all rose 
simultaneously, the seats were moved back, and 
the dancing began. 

Langley was busy looking about for his 
new charmer, so I sat for some time watching 
them in silence. A little knot of men and 
women gathered in a circle, and began a dreary 
chant; then tho brethren, in procession, two by 
two, started around the building in a sort of 
serpentine march, followed by the women. To 
me thero was nothing ludicrous in it; I felt as if 
I were watching a procession of the dead; their 
eyes were blanks; they seemed to see nothing; 
their movements were so measured and mechani¬ 
cal tlmt I shuddered. I felt as if they were 
tired ghosts doomed to march on thus through 
all eternity without cessation or repose. 

Suddenly Langley clutched my arm. An elderly 
woman and a young girl were passing. The 
girl was nearest us, and her eyes fell upon 
Langley; ft vivid flush mantled over the pale¬ 
ness of her face: it was the first touch of 
humanity I had seen in any of the counte¬ 
nances. 

She was really very lovely, even in the close 
muslin cap, and her movements were singularly 
graceful. I did not wonder at Langley’s in¬ 
fatuation, and it was dreadful to think of her 
wearing out her beautiful girlhood, and going 
on toward old age in tlmt monotonous, soulless 
life. 

After that first involuntary glance tho girl 
never raised her eyes toward the spot where we 
were seated, although Langley insisted upon 
remaining until tho meeting broke up, in the 
hope of receiving some other mark of recogni¬ 
tion. 

I tried, on the way home, to nrgue with him, 


but found, as anybody will who tries, the use¬ 
lessness of attempting to convince a man in love. 
He would hear neither reason nor persuasion, 
and I sagely concluded that my interference 
would only mako matters worse. 

Tho next morning he idled about the house 
until after our primitive dinner hour, then 
quietly took his departure without so much ns 
hinting that my company would be desirable. 
I was rather grateful than otherwise, for it gave 
mo a few quiet hours over a favorito novel. 

Ho was back before sunset, moro wild and 
excited than before. 

“I have seen her!” was his first exclamation. 
*‘I have told her everything. Oh! you can form 
no idea of tho treasure I have found. She will 
not meet mo again alone. It seems her old 
frump of an aunt told her all sorts of horrible 
stories about the world in general, and young 
men in particular; before she saw me bIio really 
thought they were a set of roaring Hons going 
about to see whom they may devour.” 

“She certainly has fallen in with a wonder¬ 
fully favorable specimen.” 

“That isn’t your aft’air! Now will you prove 
yourself my friend?—will you help me?” 

“First answer two questions.” 

“Questions to a man in my state of mind!” 

“Do you mean to marry this girl at once?” 

“The very moment she will run away with me.” 

“ Do you believe that you love her well enough 
to make her happy?” 

“I know that I do! You may laugh at the 
suddenness of my passion, but thero is a fate in 
it.” 

“Ta, ta! You needn’t do the transcendental 
to me! If you choose to be a fool you are 
accountable to nobody! I do think the girl a 
thousand times too good for you, and if you 
treat her badly I give you my word I’ll blow 
| your bruins out.” 

“You have my leave! Put now listen! \ou 
have promised to help me—there is just one 
way: Lucy can’t get out alone, moreover the 
: wouldn’t come; but there is a woman she can 
: trust—an old maid, ns silly as any you ever met 
: elsewhere. Now sister Margaret forsook tho 
: world in disgust, because nobody would marry 
: her, but since she became a Shaker she is 
: haunted with tho idea tlmt somebody will come 
: along nnd fall in lovo with her.” 

“Tho unworthy old vestal! But what of 

• that?” 

: “You must go with ino into the woods to* 

| morrow; Lucy will bring her there, and you 

• must do tho fascinating to her, while I talk to 
; my little girl.” 
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“I make love to an old maid 9 I'll soo you 
shot first!” 

**Oh! yes, you will! The beat of it is, that 
sister Margaret noticed you yesterday—she was 
dancing with Lucy; she thought you were star¬ 
ing at her , and really believes you are the long 
expected man.” 

“What! that tall, long thing? Why she has 
lost her two front teeth.” 

“Of course she has, but it isn’t in the bargain 
that you aro to kiss her.” 

“I can't do it, Phil! I’ve been a martyr to my 
friends all my life, but that is too much.” 

“Then you will ruin my happiness,” he cried, 
rushing off into a spasm of high tragedy at once. 
“If you do, I swear I’ll shoot myself.” 

The consequence was, that I gave way, and we 
spent the evening arranging how the matter was 
to be carried on, though I shuddered inwardly 
whenever the cadaverous face of that venerable 
spinster presented itself to my mind. 

Still a change from the laborious duties of the 
past fortnight would be pleasant, and there was 
something romantic in the idea of helping to 
run away with a young Shakcrcss, so, finding 
that opposition was useless, I wisely held my 
peace. 

Tlie next morning, we took our way to the 
Shaker woods, and seated ourselves where Lang¬ 
ley lmd first met Lucy Moulton. We had, each 
of us, a sketch book, by way of giving a natural 
look to our presence; besides, mine was to serve 
another purpose. I possessed some little skill 
in drawing faeps, and 1 thought that to com¬ 
mence a flattered water-color sketch of the anti¬ 
quated maiden’s features might materially assist 
our design. 

It was not long before we saw Lucy and sister 
Margaret coming up the hill-side, with their . 
baskets for gathering strawberries on their 
arms. We knew that the girl would load her 
companion toward the place where we were sit¬ 
ting, and, once discovered, it would he my duty 
to exert all my powers of fascination, in order 
to detain the old maid. 

It was not. long before they approached our 
lair: sister Margaret noticed the flowers, and 
pointed them out to the artful little gipsy, who 
instantly proposed gathering them. They had 
reached the rose bush before the spinster per¬ 
ceived us. 

“Two men!” she exclaimed; “thee must come 
with me, Lucy—come quick.*’ 

“I have hurt my foot!” pleaded Lucy, sinking 
down on a log. 

Of course we both ran toward them, but the ; 
younger found time to whisper, 


“Good gracious! Margaret, it’s the very man 
that was at meeting on Sunday.” 

The old maid was in a tremor of agitation and 
surprise. She evidently felt it her duty to run 
away, and yet destiny seemed to bid her remain 
where she was. The influence of the teachings 
and spiritual manifestations of mother Ann Lee, 
was not strong enough to hold its ground against 
the natural weakness of the sex. The Shaker 
virgin wavered, consequently she was lost, and 
the upshot of the matter was, that, in spite of 
her little cries and expostulations with Lucy, 
she remained, and in an incredibly short space 
of time was conversing as amiably as possible 
with me. 

She still kept a watchful eye on Lucy. Having 
been guilty of a weakness herself, was no reason 
why she should tolerate the least npproach to 
one in her young sister. It was necessary that 
I should engage her whole attention, if Langley 
waa to obtain any opportunity to induce Lucy 
to forsake her present home, and follow his for¬ 
tunes through the world. 

I showed sister Margaret my sketch-book, 
and even hinted that I should like a sketch of 
a female in the Shaker costume. 

“Such things were only vanity,” she said, 
but I took my pencil and began drawing the 
outlines of her face, and in a few moments she 
became so much interested in the undertaking, 
that she was induced to sit down and let me 
make a sketch. I placed her with her back to 
Lucy and Langley, bade her not move an inch, 
or she would ruin the portrait, and began. 

To do the old maid justice she sat there like 
a statue—she must have quite forgotten her 
young charge. The amount of nonsense I poured 
into that female’s ears was really startling! I 
came to one conclusion, that a Shaker dress 
cannot change a woman’s nature. 

I sacrificed myself heroically on the altar of 
friendship, and fully performed my part. If 
the antique damsel had ever read novels, she 
must have taken me for a Grandisonian hero 
just stepped out from between muslin covers. 

But there is no necessity for exposing myself 
to tho imputation of vanity; it is enough to say 
that it was Lucy herself who had at leng^i to 
propose, and even insist upon going, for it was 
late. 

Sister Margaret received her solicitations 
quite fretfully, but there was no help for it, 
go they must. It was arranged that they should 
return the next afternoon, if possible for them 
to get away unobserved. I did not see Lang¬ 
ley’s parting with L*icy, but I am bound to say 
that the old maid was only decorously lender. 
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When they were half way down the hill, she 
turned back and waved her handkerchief, a 
large flowered, cotton affair, that fluttered like 
a banner in the wind. Of course I returned lier 
parting salutation, and tho spinster passed 
slowly on. 

“You have made a decided conquest,” Lang¬ 
ley said, laughing. 

“Hold your tongue!” 1 cried, furiously. 
“IIow much longer do you expect this nonsense 
to go on? I will not come again, I warn you 
of that.” 

“Oil! but you promised! Lucy says she 
hasn’t yet made up her mind to desert the 
Shakers. I believe on my soul, the little witch 
wants to prolong affairs, to have the fun of 
watching you and your venerable Dido.” 

“ Dido be hanged!” 

“Now don’t be cruel! Show me the sketch 
you have begun of the sweet creature.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” I 
retorted, “both you ami that artful little Lucy 
of yours! I hope to goodness wc shall be found 
out—I would willingly take a good cudgeling 
from the elders, for the snke of seeing you 
and the girl properly punished.” 

Of course my hero was in a violent passion 
immediately. This was the friendship I had 
vowed for him—he saw now the sincerity of all 
that I had said! There was no such thing as 
truth in the world, except, of course, in his 
own immaculate bosom and that of his inamo¬ 
rata. I was glad to purchase quiet by any pro¬ 
mise—I would do anything for peace always. 
Master Philip was quite aware of my weakness. 

The next day the two Shakcrcsses did not 
keep their appointment, they had been unable 
to frame an excuse for leaving the house. Lang¬ 
ley was in a terrible way; he would rush at 
once into the houses ami carry Lucy off by 
main force—there was no project too ridiculous 
for him to contemplate. 1 only succeeded in 
quieting him by making him see that this re¬ 
straint rather favored his cause than otherwise: 
the restraint placed upon the girl would disgust 
her with the Shakers sooner than anything else, 
now that site had a reason for desiring a little 
freedom. 

However, the day after, the two came up the 
hill, and 1 spent several hours again in the 
society of sister Margaret. The portrait got 
on but slowly—she insisted upon talking and 
being talked to. She told me that she detested 
the Shakers—she had joined them because the 
world looked cold and dark to her—if she could 
only find a congenial soul she would desert them 
at ouce. 


She waited for an answer! Of course there 
was nothing for it but to say that I had just 
that sort of soul exactly. Sister Margaret cast 
down her eyes and blushed under her Shaker 
bonnet. 

There is nothing so enrages a man as being 
forced to do the sentimental and affectionate to 
the wrong person. 1 solemnly vow that my 
fingers quivered with eagerness to meet about 
the old maid’s shining throat—I could have 
choked her black in the face with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Her back was toward the other pair, but 
every now and then I could see Lucy’s eyes 
wandering toward us, and then she would go 
off in perfect convulsions of repressed merri¬ 
ment. I doubt if Langley half liked it, but 
Shakcress or not, the girl was a mischievous 
witch, and where she learned her thousand 
coquettish ways was a miracle to me. Learned, 
did I say? I beg pardon of the sex in general, 
as if they were ever forced to take lessons in 
the art of tormenting men; 

So matters went on for another fortnight, and 
it became necessary to take a decisive step. 
Lucy had a suspicion that they were watched, 
although she wisely did not communicate her 
fears to tho spinster. 

Lucy hud promised to forsake iftr present 
homo and become Langley’s wife. Of course 
sister Margaret was not at all aware of the 
length to which matters had gone between the 
two, nnd how we were to rid ourselves of her 
at tho final moment, wus now the question. 

As might bo expected, I was compelled to 
sacrifice myself to the end. A carriage was 
necessary to he in waiting to carry us to the 
railway depot. The nearest place where wo 
could obtain one was four miles off; and one 
rainy day I was forced to walk the wltolo dis¬ 
tance in order to procure the requisite convey¬ 
ance. 

Langley was quite beside himself with con¬ 
tending emotions; but for my own part, I could 
take no share in his happiness, being fully 
occupied with wondering what was to become 
of me if sister Margaret were to make her ap- 
pennuice. By this time I knew Master Philip 
well enough to be quite certain that, at the first 
cause for alarm, he would make off with his 
prize, nnd leave me to encounter every elder in 
the settlement; and worse, the infuriated old 
maid, without hesitation. 

Everything was at last arranged, and the day 
arrived. Wc were to meet Lucy on the hill, be¬ 
yond the Shaker village, about dusk. She had 
by some means procured for herself a dress of 
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mp'lern fashion, which she was to conceal a; : might utter when pouncing upon her prey, and 
best she could under her usual attire; and Lang- j s i sler Margaret rushed into my anus, 
ley had purchased a hat and shawl which wort j -They are all coming,” shrieked Lucy. “We 
put in the carriage. j arc i ost .” 

The time was at hand; the carriagc'camc tc ! “Perfidious man!” groaned the spinster, tenr- 
the farm house, where we had given a proper 1 i ng at my neckcloth. “Wretch, you shall not 
coloring to our departure, our luggage having > leave me, I will go!” 

been sent on to Hudson the day belore. 1 “Throw her into the brook,” said Langley. 

AVc drove away to the meeting-place, taking \ “Come, Lucy, into the carriage with you—, 
a longer road in order not to pass through the > quick! She will rouse all Lebanon.” 
village. Of course wc arrived half im hour too i He was about to do wlmt 1 had anticipated— 
early; Langley had been in such a fever for J leave me to my fate—but sister Margaret was 
fear we should roach the spot after the time J prepared to prove a Nemesis to the whole party, 
appointed, that he would not hear of waiting i She flew upon Lucy and seized her in both 
another instant. s lean arms, while the poor girl almost fainted 

It was not quite dusk, but Philip was dis- < with terror. 


turbed because Lucy had not arrived. Half an 
hour passed, but still she did not come. The 
brightness of the sunset faded; there was no 
moon, and it would soon be quite dark. I 
began to fear myself that something had hap¬ 
pened, and poor Langley was frantic. I had 
actually to hold him in order to keep him from 
dashing ofF in search of her. 

Luckily, when his fever was at its height, we 
saw Lucy rushing breathlessly toward us. She 
had stopped long enough to throw aside her 
Shaker skirt and mantle, ami looked pretty as 
a picture in her simple muslin dress, with her 
soft, golden hair no longer hidden by the close 
cap. 

Langlov caught her in his arms with a burst 
of passion, but she was too much terrified to 
heed his words. 

“Quick, quick!” she gasped. “Somebody is 
after me, I know—I think it was Margaret. 
She will raise the village, and they will murder 
me.” 

“Wc are armed,” cried Langhy, exultingly; 
“let them come on.” 

AH that was vastly fine and proper for a man 
in love, but 1 thought of the frenzied vestal and 
shuddered. I might stand my own against the 
ciders, but I confess that it required more 
courage than I possessed to confront my fair 
Ariadne. 

I shouted to the coachman, and would have 
had all ready in an instant, but Langley must; 
needs wait to throw the slmwl over Lucv’s : 
shoulders, and put the*coquettish little bonnet 
on her head, all the while breaking forth in de- j 
light fill ravings that maddened me. ; 

“Confound your nonsense!” I cried, savagely. : 
“If you don’t get into the carriage I'll leave ; 
you here.” ; 

It was too late! There was a rush through J 
the underbrush—a cry such as I fancy a tigress \ 


^ “She shan’t go if I don’t!” yelled Ariadne. 
^ “I am not going to be left—oh! you abominable 
j! wretches—you wicked girl—you horrid men!” 

Langley stamped and raved, Lucy was faint- 
% ing, and I powerless between fear and laughter. 
< The coachman came to our aid in the most un¬ 
expected manner. Without a word he sprang 
$ otf his seat, took a halter from the box, slipped 
i it about the old maid’s arms and tied her fast 
X to a tree. The movement was so sudden, that 
X before she realized anything she was safely 
X secured, and for a moment rage kept her silent: 
\ then she gave vent to a yell that a Mohawk 
\ chieftain might have envied, 
ij It was answered from the woods, and a fat, 
X wheezing elder plunged into our midst, 
i “The Philistines are in our camp!” he 
v snuffled, seizing Langley’s arm. “Release that 
| maiden!” 

» Langley pushed him on to the ground, while 
! Margaret screamed at the top of her voice, 

■ “Raise the alarm—they are running off with 
; Lucy! Kill them—stop them—don't let them 
; £°-” 

“Yea, verily,” groaned the elder, “I sus- 
; pectcd the maiden, but there is no help near.” 

“Ain’t you man enough to tackle them?” 
shouted the old maid. “I’d like to tear your 
eyes out.” 

“Knock him down again,” said Langley, 
when the elder tried to rise; “Lucy is almost 
dead.” 

“There’s no danger now,” I cried, “Ariadne 
is bound! Here, John, bring a rope and help 
me.” 

My spirits had risen, the whole thing was so 
ludicrous; and I left Langley to bring Lucy to, 
while I took a little revenge for all that I had 
endured during the past two weeks. 

The coachman and I sprang upon the elder, 
before he could rise, and fastened him securely. 
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“Now tie him to tho other aide of the tree, 
where the woman is,” was my order. 

‘•N'o! no!” groaned the elder. “Our cha¬ 
racters will he ruined! Let me go!” 

“Oh! if I could murder you all!” screamed 
Margaret. 

l>ut, in spiie of their cries and expostulations, 
we bound the elder to the same tree; I took a 
large card from my pocket, wrote on it “Stray 
lambs from the fold.” and fastened it above their 
heads. 

Lucy and her lover were already in tho car¬ 
riage, I sprang in after, and the coachman made 
the horses fairly fly on the road toward tho 
depot. 

The last sounds I heard were sister Mar¬ 
garet’s imprecations, and the elder’s groans. 

We reached the station just in time for the 
train, and, two hours after, were at Hudson. 
Before midnight Langley and Lucy were hus¬ 
band and wife. 

The next morning, I started for town, quite 
satisfied with my country experience, and having 
registered a solemn vow never again to venture ' 
on a summer tour with an artist. 

Wlmt became of sister Margaret and the elder 
I never inquired, nor have I since visited New 
Lebanon. I did hear that there was a great. 


excitement in the society, but whether it was 
s owing to Lucy’s disappearance, or the rnelan- 
s choly adventure of the twain deserted in the 
£ woods, I am unable to say. 
v Mr. and Mrs. Langley went South for a year, 
:> and made themselves happy in their own way. 
i Philip procured all sorts of masters for his wife, 
v and, as the little thing was in truth a very supe- 
\ rior woman, sho improved so much, that, what 
; with the difference in dress and manners, I did 
; not recognize her when we met. 

\ All these things happened five years since. 

: At present the pair get on as all other married 
: people do—happy, of course—but very different 
• persons to the lovers I helped to run away from 
: the elder’s clutches. 

Human nature is the same the world over, so 
nobody will bo surprised to hear that Mrs. 

; Langley hates mo like poison, because I am 

■ acquainted with her past history, and that her 
. charming husband shares in the aversion. 

Of course that is nothing to me; I do not in- 

■ trudo myself upon them, but we occasionally 
meet in society, and when she overwhelms with 
her gracious courtesy and woman-of-the-world 
manner, I wonder if it is possible that she can 
be the little girl I saw dancing in the Shaker 
meeting-house, ages ago. 
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CHAPTER I. 

More than eighty ysars ago, what is now the 
city of Norwich, was a thriving village scattered 
over one of the moat picturesque hiila in the 
world, with its wildness and its beauty forming 
a picture one might well go hack a century or 
so to look at, for civilization is most lovely 
whon it improves nature without enslaving and 
plundering it. Thus the picturesque log-cabins, 
and tho aspiring frame houses oh their natural 
terraces overlooking each other—some peeping 
out upon untamed rocks, others embowered in 
trees, and all wildly irregular—were a thousand 
times more attractive than the perfect cultiva¬ 
tion and stately wealth of the present city, which 
is even now among the most beautiful in our 
country. 

There was not much inland navigation in 
those days, hut now and then a sloop spread 
its white sails on the Thames below the village; 
whilo canoes and rude boats were abundant on 
the Yantio and tho Shetucket. Along tho rich 
valloy which lies on the north-west, farms were 
scattered, and to a considerable extent the wil- 
dornoss was cut away. Tho dwellings, bo far as 
tho land presented, were gathered in close neigh¬ 
borhood, out of which first a scattering villago, 
and now a town has sprung. But the cove, 
which seta up to the mouth of the Yantio, was 
surrounded by one unbroken mass of trees; 
hero and there the blue Bmoke curled up from 
aomo newly built cabin; and the Yantio river, 
which plungeB its wild body of waters into tho 
head of the cove, through rooks, over precipices, 
and down chasms, foaming and rioting with 
eager haste to overtake and outleap tho The- 
tuoket in a race for the sea, had been forced 
to yield somo of its laughing waters for the use 
of a grist-mill, with its slow stones that moaned 
over their task of a few bushels each day; and 
below this a saw-mill sent its hoarse music into 
tho dash of the waters, which leaped by, shout¬ 
ing hack a mellow defiance, that rang through 
the old forest trees day and night. 

Two log-cabins stood back in the woods. To 
ono the miller took his toll at night: and the 
other was inhabited by the man that attended 
tho saw-mill. In those days, when two log- 
cabinB stood within Bight of each other, they 


were likely to constitute a village and reoeive a 
name; hut with a grist-mill and Baw-mill within 
hearing, of course this was imperative; so the 
miller and his neighbor held a town meeting 
between themselves and baptized the b^utiful 
spot Yanticville, and so it stands to this d&y. 

Down among the form houses, on tho plain, 
stands to this day a large frame house, with a 
broad gambrel roof and heavy chimneys. Two 
or three old trees stand around it, and a sub¬ 
stantial fence, half stone, and completed with 
rails, encloses it from the highway. Even now 
I the house possesses that air of substantial com- 
t fort, which is the characteristic of almost all 
\ Connecticut dwellings; hut in the last century 
! it was a very superior building indeed, and 
; bespoke the growing prosperity which had fol- 
| lowed the Norwich settlement from its founda- 
i tion. The ambition of every farmer and house¬ 
wife, in those days, was to convert his log-cabin 
; into a Btable, and overtop it with a fraiAe house. 

! Sometimes it was years before this house re¬ 
ceived its entire finish, hut stood an imposing 
shell, with a network of lath on the wallB wait¬ 
ing for plaster, and no room but the kitchen 
: thoroughly made comfortable. 

This house was no exception to the general 
rule, the hoarded savings that had erected it 
gave up when the exterior was completed, and 
for years tho good couple lived in a single room 
and bed-room in winter, contenting themselves 
with a broader range of fine airy room from 
spring to autumn, when the unfinished state 
was rath or an advantage than otherwise. They 
had a growing family, and so put off finishing 
the house till gray hairs came thick on their 
temples, and the only son had gone forth into 
the world to get his own living. There had for 
three months been great confusion in this house, 
the sound of hammers, the grating of trowels; 
then the low, soft swoep of white-wash brushes 
completing everything almost thirty years after 
its foundations were laid, and Mr. Arnold's 
house had received its finishing touches. 

And why was all this haste after Buch patient 
waiting? Why was the good housewife so busy 
upon her knees, nailing down home-made car¬ 
pets, and rolling up paper window blinds at the 
windows? Why was that fair young girl, with 
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meek, brown eyes, so earnest in her attendance 5 
on the mother, holding the little plate of carpet $ 
tacks, and holping with her pretty brown hands | 
to stretch the stubborn fabric to its place? j 
Why it was the day but one before Thanks- } 
giving, and then all those members of the family J 
who had wandered beyond that v&lley were to J: 
meet again under the gambrel roof and have a j 
grand holiday. That only son, of whom the \ 
mother was bo proud, cousinB from neighboring \ 
settlements, and a guest or two of foreign blood, ^ 
who, fond of adventure, had come to see the i 
grandeur of that New World, which was soon \ 
to clajjp a place among nations—all these were j 
expected at the homestead. $ 

The carpet was down in the south room, and v 
the green and red stripes shone out splendidly. J 
Many a long month had Mrs. Arnold and her l 
daughter toiled at the great wheel, the dye-tub, j 
and the loom before the admired fabric was ^ 
completed, and they both felt all the sweet oon- $ 
soiousness of creation to its full extent. Tall, \ 
wooden chairs, with backs bent inward like s 
a bow, and divided longitudinally with small, \ 
round bars, and the seats curved like a scroll, j 
stood primly against the white wall; a looking- j 
gloss with a fan-like ornament of carved niaho- \ 
gany on each end of the frame, and surmounted | 
at the top with a gilt eagle gleaming grandly j 
between the two front windows; a long maho- \ 
gany table, bright as the mirror, stood under 
it with claw feet grasping a ball, and long, deep 
leaves rounded down to the floor. Opposite this 
was a high “chest o* drawers,” each drawer 
bulging out, and sinking in like a scroll with 
pioturesque brass handles shining brightly up 
and down the front, which reached from the 
floor to the ceiling, whore it ended in an elabo¬ 
rately carved Bhell, a wondrouB work of art, 
for which, as a piece of worldly vanity, Mrs. 
Arnold wished to be forgiven in her prayers, 
but still regarded wjth complacency when she 
observed its effect on the best room. 

“There now, I think everything is in order 
hero,*’ said Mrs. Arnold, dropping the linsey- 
woolsey apron with which she had been polish¬ 
ing the table. “They might come to-day for 
anything we should care. Dear me, there is a 
spot on the andirons,” and down Bhe went upon 
her knees, rubbing the tall, brass andiron with 
both handB, till drops of perspiration hung on 
her forehead. 

“No, no, that is a bruise, it will never come 
out,” said Hannah; “don’t you remember, 
marra, when brother made it, throwing his 
hammer, one day, when he hurt his fingers 
cracking walnuts?” 


Mrs. Arnold stopped, gazed down upon the 
dent a moment with gentle thoughtfulness, and 
arose from her knees. 

“Yes,” she said, with a gentle sigh, “I haven’t 
forgotten it, Hannah. Your father and I have 
often made it a subject of prayer; and it has set 
on my conscience, more than once, that we ought 
to have punished him at the time, as the Scrip¬ 
tures point out, but, somehow, whipping never 
seemed the thing for your brother. It always 
made him fierce and sullen; and I don’t know 
as any punishment besides the rod is held pro¬ 
per for a ohild. One hardly knows what wa? 
to turn with a boy like that.” 

“He is so brave, so handsome, mother,” said 
Hannah Arnold, “I don’t wonder you couldn’t 
find the heart to punish him. It seems liko 
whipping a race horse for wanting to run ahead. 
Won't ho be delighted when he sees what we’ve 
been about hero?” 

Mrs. Arnold looked around, with gentle com¬ 
placency, upon her pale, sweet face. 

“It is real nice,” she said. “The roses on 
the curtainB make the room look bright as a 
flower garden. Come now, daughter, let’s go 
and see to the beds. Bring down the new cover¬ 
let with blue and white orange quarters for the 
out room, and then we’ll go into the kitchen 
and see how Dan and Hngar are getting along. 
It’ll be time for your father to kill the turkeys 
and chickens pretty soon; it won’t do to have 

the noise about when the company comeB. Get 
the coverlet, Hannah, and then go tell your par, 
or they will catch us nicely.” 

Hannah ran up stairs, opened a huge chest, 
full of home-spun linen and substantial bedding, 
from which she took the coverlet woven in orange 
quarters, and came down again. 

“Mother,” she said, making herself very busy 
spreading the coverlet under the snowy pil¬ 
lows, while her cheeks blushed like moss roses, 
“mother, if it should snow to-morrow—it lookr 
like it, I think—and Mr. Trousn, the French 
gentleman who is coming with brother, should 
fancy a sleigh-ride, what do you think of it?” 

“A sleigh-ride on Thanksgiving day!” ex* 
claimed Mrs, Arnold, a little horrified 

The roses flushed deeper in Hannah Arnold’s 
cheek, and she cast ft little deprecating look at 
her mother, that melted all the prejudices down 
in that gentle heart in an instant. 

| .“Well, Hannah, I don’t quite see my way ' 
[ about the Bleigh-ride, if it should snow, and 

I it seems to me I saw flakes in the air a little 
while ago; but supposing you mention the mat¬ 
ter to par; if he doesn’t take it too hard, I won’t 
interfere. You can wear my muff and tippet.” 
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“I didn’t moan myself, mother; but the young 
French gentleman and hia sister. You will want 
mo to help about the dinner.” 

“Never mind about the dinner. I'm capable 
of managing that with llagar: we can chop 
the stuffing and strain the pumkin sauoe over 
night, you know. There now, I don’t believe 
there’s, a bit of sage or summer savory in the 
house. What shall we do? These workmen 
turn everything topsy turvy.” 

“Ohl yes, there is, mother. I put up two new 
bundles my sol f, and hung them on the rafters in 
the garret, out of the joiner’s way. Shall I run 
and get it?” 

“Well, if you’d just as lief as not.” 

Away went Hannah up into the garret, where 
any quantity of dried herbs hung in clusters and 
bundles along the naked rafters, with strings of 
fresh apples, nicely quartered, and hung up to 
dry sido by side with loops and rings of pump¬ 
kins, stretched along poles, and forming massive 
golden chains across the slope of the roof. On 
a tow sheet, stretched fllong one end of the 
garret floor, which was of loose boards, that 
rattled as she walked, lay a huge pile of butter¬ 
nuts. Three or four buBhels of chestnuts lay in 
one corner, and a quantity of -shag-barks was 
heaped away farther out of sight. 

“Tliere’il he enough for one Thanksgiving, 
any way,” thought Hannah, looking around, as 
sho jumped down from the old chair on which 
she had mounted in order to reach the herbs, j 
“Brother needn’t bo afraid of our starving his 
friends out, any way.” 

She ran down, with a bunch of herbs in each 
hand, flushed and pleased that she lmd remem¬ 
bered something wliioh her mother deemed im¬ 
portant. 

By this time Mrs. Arnold was in the kitchen, 
settling the programme of the coming supper, 
and the next day’s feast, with Hagur, the house¬ 
hold slave; who was, in reality, rather more 
mistress of the kitchen than Mrs. Arnold her¬ 
self. 

“Now, Hagar, don’t you think we can get 
along without Hannah to-morrow?” 

Hagar laid down the loaf of bread she was 
cutting, and seemed cloudily doubtful. 

“Young folks will be young folks,” said the 
mistress, persuasively. 

“Sure enough; there is nature in that ’ar. 

Here Hannah ontered. Hagor’s face brightened 
at the sight of the herbs. She received them 
with great complacency, observing that she had 
just been a-worrying the soul out of her body 
about sage, and there it came, just like a miracle 
with an angel behind it. 


“Hannah has been very thoughtful,” said the 
mother.- 

“Yes, and as you was a saying, Miss Arnold, 
young folks will be youug folks, and sleighing 
is sleighing; that’s what I told Dan, not ten 
minutes ago. ‘Dan,’ Bays I, ‘you jiat go inter 
the barn, and dust out that ’ere two-horse Bleigh, 
and the cutter as well, for if there isn’t two foot 
of snow to-morrow morning, I ain’t a colored 
purson to be ’pended on.’ So in course Dan 
went. Get along without Hannah! Who thought 
we couldn’t, I’d like to know?” 

“But what will Mr. Arnold say to all this?” 
inquired the mistreBs, doubtfully. ^ 

“He—he told me to ask you,” said Hannah, 
with a demure little smile. 

MrB. Arnold did not smile in return; but a 
look of pleasure stole over her face. 

“Well,” Bhe said, “we will think about it! 
Thankegivin’ isn’t exactly like Sunday, being 
rather an institution of the government: so per¬ 
haps if we read a chapter, and have prayers at 
home, and especially if your father and I go to 
meeting with a sense of edification, a decorous 
sleigh-ride would not be wrong. Hagar, I think 
Dan had better bring out the great bear-skin 
robes, and we must see about the foot stoves.” 

“I’ve ’tendod to that,” said Hagar, with a 
sniff of her little nose which reminded you of a 
squirrel over its nut. “Mastercarried tlie robes 
out hisself, and has been a-dusting them agin 
the sun fence ever since.” 

“Now that it is all settled,” Baid Mrs. Arnold, 
with a gentle sigh, for her delicate conscience 
was not quite at rest, “we’d better fix up a 
little, Hannah, for there’s no knowing when the 
visitors may come. Hagar, tell Dan to build a 
fire in the out room; there is plenty of pine 
knots under the kitohen stairs, and everything 
handy.” 

“I’ll 'tend to that,” said Hagar, plunging her 
knife into the bread, “There’s Dan coming now 
with the sleigh-bells in his hand. Supposo he 
wants me to scour ’em up for him. There ain’t 
no end to his wants.” 

Sure enough, just as Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughter left the kitchen, Dan entered, dragging 
a huge black bear-skin robe in one hand, and 
with a Btring of bells jingling in the other. 

Dan was rather more than six feet high: while 
Hagar stood just four feet ten in her highest 
heeled shoes. Dan was large and portly, with 
a glossy black skin, and a little stoop ia the 
shoulders; Hagar was Btraight as an arrow, and 
held her head back, pretty like a quail when it 
walks the spring turf. Dan had large feet, 
large hands, and was altogether & little ponder- 
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ous; Hagar was quick, wiry, and, to ubo one’s 
complimentary way of expressing it, “sharp as 
a steel trap.” 

Hagar suspected what her fellow slave wanted, 
and kept oh shaving off slices of bread from the 
loaf with great diligence. 

“Hagar, here is a great long slit in the bear¬ 
skin. Master tore it agin the Btun wall. S’pos- 
ing you jes take a needle and sew ’em up, ’cause 
it’s going to be wanted now, I tell you.” 

“1’se got more to ’tend to now than I’se likely 
to get along with,” said Hagar, pushing aside 
the slices of bread, and sweeping the crumbs 
into one hand with the palm of the other. 
Who’s going to help me, I should like to know? 
There’s the fire to build in the out room, and 
oven wood to get in, and pine knots to split 
up. Who’s going to help me, I say, with all the 
family going to meeting and every which way?” 

“I’ll help you, Hagar; who else has a right 
to that felicitation?” Baid Dan,bending grandly 
over the little woman; “only jest get your 
needle and stitch up the little bit of a tear, jeBt 
to satisfy master, and see if I don’t come up to 
the mark.” 

Hagar dusted the crumbs from her hands, 
took a wooden needle poppet from her bosom, 
which Dan recognised, with a broad smile, aB 
his own gift, selected a coarse needle, threaded 
it, and then explored the deptha of her pocket 
for a steel side-thimble, and, thus equipped, 
drew the bear-skin on her lap, and soon put it 
in order. 

“Now,” said Dan, coaxingly, “if you would 
jest touch up these ’ere bells a trifle with a 
little brick dust.” 

“Touch ’em up yourself,” said Hagar, with a 
toss of her little head. “Bells ain’t my work, 
no how.” 

“Yes,” said Dan, benignly, “scouring belongs 
to the women folks. How often I’ve stood by 
to watch them ’ere hands of yourn a sliding up 
and down the knives! It ed be a shame for any 
other person to touch Bcouring in this house, 
I’ve said so fifty times.” 

“Well, take away the bear-skin and give me 
the bells. Mighty good care you’ve taken on 
’em.” 

“Hagar,” said Dan, stooping low, and speak¬ 
ing in a bland, confidential voice, “it’s beginning 
to snow. There’s half an inch on the ground 
this minute.” 

“Well, that’s no secret. I can see for myself.” 

“Yes, Hagar, but I Was thinking what’s sarae 
for the goose is sarse for-” 

“Oh! git away, Dan, and don’t talk poetry to 

me.” 


1 

) 
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“Wal, then, Hagar, if the rest ou ’em are 
going a sleighing to-morrow, why shouldn’t 
we?” 

Hagar gave sure evidence that she was really 
smart as a steel trap; her eyes began to sparkle, 
her little figure isolated itself. 

“You don’t mean that ’ere, now, Dan?” 

“Yes, I do. There’s the cutter that I painted 
a beautiful yaller, only last fall, jest the dandy 
for us; then here’s the bear-skin, you’ll sit under 
it, Hagar, as snug and warm as a biscuit; and 
then them bells—ah! you've got to work at ’em— 
won’t they glisten and jingle? I’ll heat a brick, 
and do it up in flannel for your feet. It needn’t 
be a large brick for them feet, Hagar. Then, 
as for the driving, perhaps, I don’t know how to 
make old Jack go. Gingle! crack! dash! here 
we go! Snow-balls flying from the horse’s huffs, 
fences running away from us, a jumper every 
whioh while in the road, the cutter going slap 
’long over it. There, Hagar, that will do. 
They’re bright as a new dollar, every bell on 
’em. Much obliged. Now if you would just 
build that fire in the out room, while I get the 
cutter in order. If pine knots are wanted, 
you’ll find an axe at the back door, with a 
beautiful barked log to lay them against. If 
master’ll only let me have the cutter and old 
Jack, we’ll be sure to have that sleigh-ride.” 

With this Dan gathered up his robe and the 
bells, made a motion with his hand, threw an 
imaginary kiss high over Hagar’s head, and 
disappeared, leaving the little negress in a state 
of hazy doubt whether Dan had been putting 
all his work on her or not. 

.Now, in a fair battle of intellect or temper, 
Hagar was five times a match for her fellow- 
slave; but then Dan seldom got into a temper,# 
and was sure to meet her acuteness with gloz- 
ing flattery and that small cunning which is 
often available where good sense fails. The 
great, tall fellow absolutely believed that ho 
was superior to the little steel trap, because he 
usually prevailed over her. So Hagar went 
down on her knees, and fanned the shovel full 
of live conl3 which lay in a heap of glowing red 
under the fire of hickory wood she had crossed 
over the tall, brass andirons, and pursed out 
her India rubber cheeks into a pair of bellows, 
circling them with her linsey-woolsey apron, 
which she held tight between her two hands. 
At last a tongue of flame shot up the fine splin¬ 
ters, and licked the delicate moss from the wood, 
till the cloud of smoke turned into sheets of 
flame, which danced choerily over the tall and¬ 
irons and brightened all over the room. 

Just as Hagar stood on the hearth, regarding 
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her work, Mrs. Arnold and Hannah came in, 
looking quite picturesque and beautiful. You 
might travel a week anywhere and not find a 
moro charming figure than Hannah exhibited 
tv hen she come in, with her bottle-green skirt, 
and crimson Bhort gown trimmed with blaok 
gimp, and that fall of narrow ruffles, meeting 
at the throat, and leaving the shapely neck free 
in its motions, which were graceful as those of 
a.canary bird when it sings; calf-skin shoes 
covered over black stockings, with long, crimson 
olocks at the ankles, completed a costume that 
Hagar considered quite enhancing. 

“Isn’t she nice, Hagar?” said Mrs. Arnold, 
smoothing the soft, brown hair that lay like 
satin on each Bide the young girl’s head. 4< A 
nice, obedient girl, I mean?” she continued, 
blushing at the motherly pride that broke forth 
in her wordB. 

“Nico as a now pin,” chimed in Hagar, fold¬ 
ing her arms, and facing round to take a full 
survey. “If Bhe don’t catch a beau this time I 
loso my guess.’’ 

Hannah blushed, and smiled, and looked slily 
at her mother; while Hagar stood criticising 
them both, with her head on one side, and both 
arms roposing on her little chest. 

“Am I too fino, Hagar?” said Mrs. Arnold, 
flushing a little at the idea; “anything wrong?” 

“Wall now, if the crown of that ’ere cap stood 
up a little higher behind, kinder like a fan, you 
know, and the ribbon that goes round the head 
was yaller, or blue, or red, instead of black, it 
od be moro scrumptious, according to my notion. 
Then, if you’d make the plaits of that ’ere mus¬ 
lin handkercher fall open in front, jest enough 
to show the string of gold beads, with a little 
more of the neck—for it’s almost as white as 
our Hannah’s after all—I shouldn’t find much 
fault. Tho roll of that hair jest back from the 
forehead is handsome as a picter; and then that 
brown silk dress has got so much rustle in it. 
Well, I can’t Bay as there is much fault to find. 
Now jest set down here, both on you, while I go 
and get tho supper under way. Dan has got to 
holp me to-night, any way.” 


CHAPTER II. 

While these preparations were going on in 
the old farm house, a littlo cavalcade, consisting 
of two gentlemen and a lady, followed by a negro 
servant, wero galloping through a sweep of 
woods half a score of miles south of Norwich. 

They made a merry party, with their gay 
laughter and jests, as they spurred quickly on 
over the frozen road, for the day was cold, and 


it was evident that a gust of snow was fluttering 
up on the wind from the eastern hills. 

Tho girl was in the first bloom of womanhood; 
a rioh, dark brunette, with cheeks like th&'sido 
of a September peach that has ripened next the 
Bun, and eager, changing eyes that anticipated 
every smile upon her full lips, and gave to her 
face a piquant beauty quite indescribable. She 
sat her horse admirably, and her lithe, slender 
form showed to advantage, in Bpite of the fur 
wrappings which the day demanded. With it 
all there was something very un-English in her 
appearance, although she spoke the language 
with no perceptible accent. The gentleman at 
her right hand bore sufficient resemblance to 
her to betray the relationship between them, 
but the brother’s dark features had none of tho 
brilliant color or expression which gave such 
life to her countenance. Although he joined in 
the conversation, and smiled frequently at his 
siBter’s lively sallies, he seemed naturally a 
reserved, silent man; and there waasomething 
in the stern, black eyes, and about ihe^firm 
mouth, whioh betokened a bitter and vindictive 
temper when once aroused. 

Their companion was a man still young, 
twenty-seven perhaps, almost handsome at 
times, although the slightly Roman features 
looked somewhat cold and severe in ropoBe. 
He was conversing gaily with the girl, and his 
eyes, at times, fastened themselves upon her 
face, with an expression which sent a riper 
color to her cheek, though a smile would tremblo 
over her lips, in spite of every effort to prevent it. 

“And you think I will like your Bister, and 
she me?” she said, laughingly. “Really, if Bhe 
is so Bweet and charming as you say, I doubt 
if I am acting wisely in bringing Paul within 
her influence.” 

“My poor Hannah 1” he replied, smiling and 
shaking hia head; “Bhe has no more idea of 
coquetry than a wood pigeon.” 

“Oh! don't bo too sure of that, sir,” she in¬ 
terrupted. “Woman’s nature is the same the 
world over, and I would wager my pet curl that, 
if the truth were known, you would find that 
even the most innocent and retired little pigeon 
had her own ideas about subjugating every pert 
young male within her reach.” 

“Is that the principle upon which Miss de 
Montreuil acts?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Oh! it is unjust to turn my argument against 
myself,” she said, bravely, though the tell-tale 
color dyed her cheeks again. “It is only your 
quiet women that I distrust; I am never afraid 
| of any other where Paul is concerned—do you 
ihear, brother?” 
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“Yea, yea,” he replied, with a slight accent. 
“Haven’t you learned, Arnold, that it is useless 
to contend with Laura? When she finds her- 
aelf worsted, she leaps olean beyond the argu¬ 
ment, and brings up in a totally different quar¬ 
ter.” 

“It is beginning to snow!” exclaimed Miss 
de Montreuil, only noticing her brother's remark 
by an impatient Bhrug of the shoulders. “Sec 
there, Mr. Arnold, it is coming toward us quite 
rapidly.” 

“We are nearly through the woods now,” he 
answered, “and there is n little town, not far 
beyond, where we can rest, if it snows too badly 
to go on.” 

“Better push ahead, masaer,” chimed in the 
old negro? “’tain’ta gwine to be much snow, 
but afore mornin' dar’ll be Bleighing, or I misses 
my guess.” 

“Peter’s lame arm is an unfailing barometer,” 
said de Montreuil. 

The old negro glanced down at the injured 
member with a puzzled look, as if doubtful what 
mtffcyaer of thing that might be, saying, hesitat¬ 
ingly, 

“’Spcct it are, masser Paul, and it am achin’ 
doleful all this blessed mornin’.” 

“Here we are out of the woods!” exclaimed 
Arnold, ns they reached the brow of the hill, 
from whence the sloping fields betrayed the 
cultivation of man. “On a bright day, Miss de 
Montreuil, there is a fine view from this spot.” 

“But this is not exactly a June zephyr,” said 
her brother.” 

“Oh! fie! Paul, you never did really appre¬ 
ciate the beautiful. I am sure that it must be 
very lovely.” 

“On a day like this it makes but little differ¬ 
ence,” persisted de Montreuil; “I can see no 
more pleasure in freezing to death in the garden 
of Eden than in Nova Zcmbla.” 

“There is the tavern,” said Arnold, pointing 
to a long log building at the foot of the descent. 

“Ib there a little hamlet there?” 

“The customary blacksmith’s Bhopand school- 
house; it would not be Connecticut, you know, 
without those.” 

“There is a crowd of men in the field back of 
the school-house,” said de Montreuil; “surely 
they cannot be holding a patriotic meeting in 
this storm?” 

“More likely a shooting match—remember 
lo-morrow will be Thanksgiving.” 

“Prime turkeys, I’se warrant,” muttered old 
Peter, elevating himself in his stirrups. “Oh! 
Guy, ain’t it worth while?” 

“I have heard so much of these matches,” 


t said Laura, “but have never had the good for- 
s tune to witness one.” 

\ “That comes of being shut up in a city all 

S ' your life, Miss de Montreuil; see how Badly 
your education has been neglected!” 

$ “I plead guilty, and lament my ignoranee. 

i * Is there no way of remedying it now?” 

“Oh! certainly! You can watch all the pro¬ 
ceedings very comfortably from the tavern win- 
? dow. Wliat do you say, de Montreuil?—shall 

I * we beg or hire a ritie and take a shot at t|;e 
old gobbler?” 

“Just ns you like, mon ami; I should rather 
like to see the sport.” 

“I haven’t tried my hand for years; I should 
like to know if I have lost my skill.” 

“After all,” Baid Laura, “it seems rather 
cruel amusement.” 

Arnold’s look expressed the most perfect 
astonishment; then a sneer, which she did not 
\ see, altered the lines of his mouth into an ex- 
\ pression almost revolting. 
i “It may be so,” he replied, “but Connecticut 

( youths are not trained to think so; our fair 
saint will give us absolution if we follow the 
barbarous customs of those about us.” 

“Oh! I confess to a desire to see the sport, 
i but I don’t half like it, after all.” 

| “Come on, then, where your curiosity can bo 
^ gratified, and I’ll warrant that you will forget 
* your scruples.” 

> A rapid ride down, the hill soon brought them 
> to the little tavern, where they dismounted, and 
\ were ushered, with due ceremony, into the best 
< room of which the house could boast, 
s The crowd in the field were not so busy with 
£ their preparations but that the strangers were 
< duly remarked; and they proved themselves 
5 possessed of that laudable spirit of curiosity, 

$ which has so fully developed itself in the de- 
| scendants of the worthy puritan fathers. 

£ Old Peter went into the field to hire a- rifle 
5 for his master, and a little group immediately 
| gathered about him, plying the old servant with 
| so many questions, that he stood, rolling his eyes 
£ about, in open-mouthed and helpless amazement. 

S But Peter’s elocutionary powers were upon too 
| grand a scale for him to bo long crushed, even 
; by such numbers, and, recovering his speech, 

| lie poured forth such a voluble account of the 
glory of his master and all his family, past and 
| present, that even Yankee curiosity could not 
t well have craved a more complete account. 

“And that ’ore’s young Arnold with him?” 
asked a long, gaunt specimen, when the sable 
servitor paused for breath. “He used to live 
down to Norridge, and his folks is there yet.” 
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“And he and that French feller want to try 
their skill at shootin’ agin us, dew they?” asked 
another, bringing his rifle heavy down upon the 
ground. “Wall, tell ’em to come on. I’ll let 
'em have my old soger cheap, though it ain’t 
used to bein’ hired out to furreners.” 

“And what dew they think of imports and 
taxations ?” asked a stout old farmer. “The 
tiino’s come when a man likes to know who he’s 
a-neighborin’ with.” 

“Oil! get away,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“old Arnold’s a riglar true blue, and his son 
takes after him. I’ll bet there hain’t a drop o’ 
tea wet their whistles since tho last taxation.” 

“Arnold’s got a darter, hain’t he?” asked 
some one. 

“Of courso ho has,” retorted tho stout farmer; 
“dew you think Jake Dennis would stand up for 
him so, ef there wasn’t a femalo in the case?” 

“That’s all yew know about it,” grumbled 
the discomfited defender of Mr. Arnold’s patriot¬ 
ism, when the laugh at his expense had ceased, 
“ I guess you’d better finish your business, if you 
want any shootin’ to-day, and leave me alone.” 

The hint was a timely one, and the crowd 
moved away from Peter, and busied themselves 
about their concluding arrangements. The luck¬ 
less fowls were taken out of the baskets, and 
flung, securely tied, upon the ground; and one 
flno old turkey gobbler, with a blood red crest, 
was selected aB the first to be put up at the 
“mark.” 

Soveral men tried their skill, but proved un¬ 
successful, as it was only by hitting tho turkey’s 
head that the prize could be gained; and, as the 
old gobbler was by no means inclined to keep 
his red crested head erect, and allow his enemies 
a fair shot, tho task was by no means an easy one. 

The discomfited men were greeted with shouts 
of laughter; for it is a peculiarity of human 
nature that we are even more than usually de¬ 
lighted with other peopled failures, when about 
running the same risk oursclvos. 

Jake Dennis proved tho fortunato competitor, 
and then a variety of trials followed in quick 
succession. "When the sport was at its height, 
Arnold and his friend came out of the tavern 
and crossed the field to the match-ground. 

De Montreuil gazed about him with amused 
curiosity—and to ono unaccustomed to things 
of the sort, tho scene was not devoid of in¬ 
terest. The animated looks of the crowd, the 
eagerness of tho competitors, tho ill-concealed 
chagrin of those defeated, and the quiet self- 
complaccncy of the winners, wero excessively 
amusing. 

“Dew you want to try your hand?” asked 


the old farmer of Arnold, after another fine 
turkey had been set up. 

“If I may, certainly.” 

He took tho rifle which the old man handed 
him, and, lifting it with a sure aim, fired—the 
bird’s head fell upon the snow several feet from 
the body. A shout of applause followed the 
feat, for there had been no shot equal to it. 

“ There ain’t no Tory blood in yew, I’ll bet,” 
said the old farmer; “you are the sort to be 
depended on.” 

Arnold looked at him keenly. 

“You seem a true patriot,” he said. 

“I guess they’ll find me one when tho time 
comes,” ho replied, with an emphutio nod. 

Arnold placed in his hand tho turkoy he had 
won, and thanked him for the use of his rifle. 

“You and I will have a little talk before I 
leave hero. Come, de Montreuil, as you won’t 
try your skill, let us go, your sister will be tired 
of waiting. How it does snow, we shall be in 
the midst of a storm!” 

“Where is Peter?” asked the Frenchman, 
when they had reached tho tavern. “I declare 
the old fool is going to take a Bhot, and he is as 
timid with a gun as an old woman.” 

The truth wub, Peter had bragged and vaunted 
his powers until he found himself in an un¬ 
pleasant situation. Several slaves had followed 
thoir masters, armed with blunderbusses, shot¬ 
guns, horse-pistols, or any other species of fire¬ 
arms they could lay their hands upon, in the 
expectation of being allowed a share in the 
sport toward the close. Now, ono bad tempered 
negro was an excellent marksman, and Peter 
had irritated him until it waa # decided that they 
must either fight it out, rough-and-tumble, or 
shoot against each other at a mark. 

Affairs had reached a crisis; the belligerent 
negro threatened, and Peter showed the whites 
of liis eye3 in terror. His vaunting spirit had 
carried him further than he intended. He looked 
about for his master; he was too far off to pro¬ 
tect him, nor did he show any disposition to 
interfere. He looked among the crowd—the 
matchers had ceased thoir sport to watch the 
coming fun. 

“My massa wants me,” stuttered Peter. 

The tall negro extended in his left hand a 
rifle, and doubled up his pondcrouB right fist 
directly under Peter’s rolling eyes. 

“Yer kin take yer chise,” he said, coolly. 
“ Can’t hev no city niggers a flouriahin’ it over 
’spectable colored pussons.” 

“ Stand up to him, Jupe!” Bhouted the laugh¬ 
ing crowd. 44 Don’t let any strange darkies im¬ 
pose upon you.” 
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“I ain’t a strange darkey, I ain’t, no how, 
but was born and broughten up in these parts 
as well as the rest on yer—now, who wants to 
’pose upon him?” expostulated Peter. “I’ll 
meet him like a man, but juBt now marster 
wants me.” 

“Can’t help it,” said Jupe, determinedly; “I 
wan’t yer tew. Now, which is it to be, this ’ere 
blunderbuss, or a taste of this ’ere,” and he 
brought his huge fist into dangerous proximity 
with his frightened opponent’s nose, which was 
in all conscience flat enough by nature. 

Peter trembled in his shoes; he glanced at 
the fist and at the rifle—either was bad enough! 
He grabbed the rifle—shut his eyes—pulled the 
trigger and fired. They had given him an un¬ 
loaded gun, but it was all the same to Peter! 
He gave one bound, while the crowd were in 
convulsions of laughter, and started for the 
tavern, followed by a crowd of hooting boys. 

So extreme was the poor fellow’s terror that 
he dashed past hiB master, and flew into the 
roopi where Laura de Montreuil stood laughing 
as heartily as the others. 

“ Stive me, Misses,” he screamed; “I’se killed 
a man and now they want to hang me for doing 
on’t.” s 

With this pathetic appeal, Pete crowded him¬ 
self under the settee, and it required half an 
hour’s persuasion to get him out. Not till after 
he had been repeatedly assured that the crowd 
had dispersed and Jupe gone home with his 
master could he be induced to come forth; and 
^ pitiful looking object he was ; when he came 
into the light. His portly carcass seemed really 
flattened, his snowy wool was specked with 
dust, and his neat riding suit woefully soiled. 

In pity to his terror they got off as quickly 
as possible. Peter spoke never a word during 
several miles, but when they came in sight of 
Norwich, Peter’s spirits began to revive and 
with them his vaunting spirit returned. 

He rode close behind his master and whis¬ 
pered confidentially, 

“Marster Paul, ’spec that ar Jupe was wusa 
skeered than he made believe, but I’eo glad I 
didn’t kill him, any how.” 

The mirth with which this confidence was re¬ 
ceived excited Peter’s displeasure. He snorted 
disdainfully, drew his horse back and rode on 
in solemn silence, reserving all attempts to con¬ 
vince himself and others of his bravery until a 
more auspicious period. 

The hour in which one sits, full dressed, to wait 
for company, is alwayB a tedious one. Until 
that time, Mrs. Arnold had not really had time 
to feel of a certainty that her son was coming 


home. While there was anything to embellish 
or arrange she could ward off all impatience; 
but now the very rustle of her dress reminded 
her every instant that he was coming, and her 
heart beat and fluttered in that gentle bosom 
with yearning eagerness to behold him. 

. Hannah, too, was in a state of considerable. 
excitement. She moved softly from seat to seat, 
smoothed her glossy hair before the looking- 
glass, and smiled to see how bright and bloom¬ 
ing was the face that looked back upon her. 

“I wonder if he will think me improved!” 
she thought. “The last time ho came home, I 
remember he complained of my stooping. It 
was because we had just finished the fall weav¬ 
ing, and one gets a habit of stooping in the 
loom; but he won’t find fault about that now. 
Hagar says I am as straight as an arrow. I 
wish my hands wasn’t quite so brown and hard, 
he spoke about that, too; but then hard work 
will show itself, do what one will.” 

“Isn’t that the sound of horses coming down 
the road, Hannah?” cried Mrs. Arnold, half 
rising. 

“No, mother, I think not. It is father com¬ 
ing round the house in his heavy boots.” 

“No, no; I am sure—I am sure he is com- 
ing.” 

How that motherly heart began to swell and 
beat! The glow of tenderness in her eyes was 
beautiful to look upon. 

“He is coming, Hannah. Hark!” 

That moment the front door opened, and a 
face, all tanned and weather-beaten with out¬ 
door work, looked in; a strong, earnest face, 
such as we seldom meet in these days. You 
would not have believed that such depth of 
affection could belong to the face. 

“Wife! daughter! he is coming! Our son is 
in sight.” ^ 

They started forward in a group, and, stand¬ 
ing upon the door stone, gazed eagerly along 
the road, regardless of the snow that fell softly 
around them, scattering their heads and gar¬ 
ments with floating down. 

Three persons on horseback, two men and 
a woman, were coming full gallop through the 
storm. 

Yes, it was young Arnold and his friends. 
They rode swiftly up to the gate, both the young 
men dismounted, and Mrs. Arnold stood waiting, 
with heart in her mouth, while her eon deliber¬ 
ately lifted the young lady from her saddle. 
Then he eame forward, and she fell upon hia 
bosom. 

(to bb continued.) 
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